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“HE EVER LIVETH TO MAKE 
INTERCESSION.” 
[Hxs. vit, 26.) 


BY HARRIET M°EWEN KIMBALL. 


I wm arise and go unto my Father 
And say—what shall I say ? 

O to abase myself in silence, rather, 
And weep my guilt away ! 


What can I plead, who have no plea to offer 
In presence of His grace ? 

There was no help for me He did not proffer; 
How shall I seek His face ? 


8o often He has heard my peor confession, 
And sent me on my way 

Rejoicing in the sweet assured possession 
Of pardon one brief day. 


My sins! my sins! they seem to mount to 
heayen ! 
I can look up no more. 
Not new sins, but the old, so oft forgiven ; 
The old sins o’er and o’er. 


Yet. must I rise and go unto my Father. 
The heavier grows my load. 


i <iaby I need doaugih pee the Haas oO togather 


I said I had no plea. Alas! excuses 
Would but increase my sin. 

They are of pride, and He to pride refuses 
What penitence may win. 


Already on my heart this sore oppression 
Seems less as I draw near ; 

Ard out of Heaven a Voice of Intercession, 
Compassionate, I hear. 


I cannot understand the wondrous pleading, 
Redemption’s Mystery ; 

But know it is for me, this interceding, 
So humble, yet so high. 


O Jesus! ever-loving, ever-living, 
Who makest Thine my plea, 
Would that the warld were mine and worth 
the giving, 
To sacrifice to Thee ! 


But I remember that the troubled spirit, 
The broken, contrite heart, 

Are all Love asks or sinners need inherit, 
That Thou should’st take their part. 


Receive me, then, O Jesus, and enfold me 
In mercy’s sweet embrace ; 
Through Thee I know the Father now be- 
holds me, 5 
In thine I see His face. 
PorrsmouTsa, N. H. 





YOUNG MEN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH, 
Missionary In Tixwrsts, Curva. 


Tre presence of two hundred Chinese 
youth, of good families, in American schools 
and colleges, where they were placed by 
their own government, was an omen of good 
for China which the friends of progress in 
that country were not slow to welcome. 
The sudden recall of all these students has 
mildewed much of the promised benefit; yet 
there are, doubtless, many friends of these 
young men who anticipate for them a bright 
future and who cannot relinquish the hopes 
which they have so long cherished. To 
such a brief statement of the present situa- 
tion and the outlook of the young men may 
not be without interest. It is nearly impos- 
sible for an American to realize the social 
cold-bath into which these students were 
yale, upon landing in China. A detail 

their experiences would excite just indig- 
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nation. The officials into whose hands tnay 
fell treated them as they would have treated 
any other Chinese subjécts—as persons to be 
shut up, squeezed, bullied, ordered about 
at a moment’s notice, and placed in per- 
manent situations, with no reference to their 
acquirements, aptitudes, or preferences. A 
company of them are at present living the 
lives’ of semi-criminals in an arsenal at 
Tientsin, subject to restrictions of a need- 
lessly stringent character, merely to make 
them feel that China is not the same as 
America. Others have been less unfortu- 
nate, for they chanced to have fallen under 
the supervision of officers from their own 
native province and in China sectional feel- 
ing is strong. But an official whois friendly 
to-day may to-morrow be supplanted by 
one who is hostile; and without some 
assured position it is natural and inevitable 
that the young men themselves, and those 
who wish them well, should feel deep anx- 
iety for the future. Every one knows that 
there is in China, as in every other country, 
a progressive and a conservative party. 
How these parties are constituted and what 
relation they bear to each other is known to 
very few. Other animals are surrounded 
by their cubs; the kangaroo carries them 
about in her pouch. Within that secure re- 
treat they may have their little tiffs and 
perhaps abuse each other roundly, and the 
outside world, which hears only an occa- 
sional squeal, never knows what is going on. 
The Chinese Government is a mighty Kan- 
garoo; the Forbidden City is its Pouch, the 
leading Ministers of State are the Cubs. 
Just beyond the walls of the Imperial City 
are ranged the various foreign legations, 
whose members may now and then catch 
the sound of half-stifled squeals from within 
the palace. They may guese what is going 
on, but it is very difficult to know. This 
has been the state of affairs ever since Peking 
was occupied by foreign troops. Every cri- 
sis in the administration of the Government 
furnishes a fresh illustration of how little is 
really known of what is inside. The next 
move of the Government is often as inscru- 
table as that of the automaton chessplayer. 

The great leader of the progressive party 
is Li Hung Chang, the present governor- 
general of Chihli' He might almost be 
said to be himself the progressive party. 
Some of those who once acted with him are 
dead. Others believe in China for the Chi- 
nese and wish only enough of foreign help 
to make it possible to dispense with for- 
eigners, once and forever. Powerful as he 
is, the situation of Li is necessarily preca- 
rious. He is constantly attacked by influ- 
ential censors and thousands of hungry 
eagles would delight to pull him down. 
Within a few weeks his venerable mother, 
now between eighty and ninety years of age, 
has been dangerously ill. In the event of 
her death, custom requires her children 
(two of whom are governors-general) to re- 
tire from office for twenty-seven months. A 
special dispensation in Governof [i's case 
might reduce the term of retirement to an 
hundred days; but his enemi¢s would, doubt- 
less, strain every nerve to prevent it. To 
outward observation the future of the Chi- 
nese students lies -in this one man’s- hands. 
They themselves regard him as almost their 
only influential friend. 

The difficulties of the position in which 
these young men are placed are partly sub- 
jective. Many of them have been absent 
from China for ten years at the most im- 
pressible time of life. They are filled with 
Western literature, Western civilization, and 
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along with the sexegenary time cycle for 
three or four thousand years, and (that por- 
tion of it, at least, which does business in- 
side the Pouch) does not care for a Nine- 
teenth Century. Some of the students are 
reported to have learned to kiss in America; 
but they have returned to a country where 
kissing is unknown—not laid down in the 
Book of Rites. ‘‘I was afraid to meet my 
mother,” said one ofthem. ‘‘ I did not know 
what todo.” Having lived for a decade in 
an atmosphere of ozone, these lads are sud- 
denly plunged into dilute carbonic acid. 
Is it to be wondered at that the result ap- 
pears in ill-concealed expressions of con- 
tempt for China and everything Chinese? 
They deeply feel that in China they are not 
appreciated, and many of them dread the 
work to which they may be set, as aristocratic 
political prisoners used to dread being sent to 
the galleys and to the mines. Is it to be 
wondered’ at that they disparage what they 
see about them? In alittle company of for- 
eigners and Chinese students a remark was 
dropped upon the fact that New Years is 
the Chinese national birthday, so that the 
Chinese count one year more to a person's 
age than Westerners. ‘‘ Yes,” said one of 
the students, bitterly; ‘‘that is the one thing 
in which Chinese are ahead of foreigners.” 

China is a land of strange contradictions. 
A few weeks ago the new telegraph line 
from Shanghai to Tientsin was. opened to 
business, This looks like progress. A few 
weeks ago it was widely reported and ex- 
tensively believed that the new coal mines 
east of Tientsin, opened under foreign su- 
perintendence and at great expense, were to 
be closed, just as the output was promising 
to reduce the price of coal fifty per cent. 
And why? Because to dig deep shafts will 
interfere with the arteries of the Earth 
Dragon and might lead to dreadful conse- 
quences! Leading members of the Foreign 
Office told Prof. Pumpelly, a few years 
since, that coal grows in’ the earth like a 
carrot; but that, the rate of growth being un- 
known, it is unwise to dig out too much, 
lest there be not enough for seed! 

The friends of the returned Chinese stu- 
dents should not only hopé, they should 
pray for them. 

rr 
A WORD FOR THE CROWN. 
BY BISHOP A, CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


Ture Crown Advocate is too commonly sup- 
posed to be an adversary of the people; but, 
under the King of Kings, the people's inter- 
ests are inseparable from the honor and dig- 
nity of the Crown. I feel that I have a case 
and that I ought to plead boldly for my Mas- 
ter, before the people and for the people,-as 
well as for the holy interests which seem to 
me in jeopardy. 

My Master is ‘‘a jealous God” and his 
glory he will not give to another. I have 
often feared that, in our desire to be “lib- 
eral,” a desire identified with every generous 
and sympathizing spirit, we too often forget 
that we may give away our own property in 
this spirit, but that we become unjust and 
treacherous when our liberality prompts us 
to give away what we hold as a trust and 
what belongs to another. 

My Master was never “‘liberal” with ref- 
erence to his claims as the Author of the 
Gospel and the Light of the World. We 
may admire the “‘ Light of Asia” so long as 
we recognize the truth that the light that 
was in him was darkness compared with 
that of Christ; nay, that no true light in him 
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from any other source than the “true light 
that lighteth every man.” The moment wé 
set up even a seeming rival to Christ and his 
Gospel; the moment we teach mien to’ think 
that the heathen can do very well without 
Christ, that moment we cease to be liberal; 
we give away what does not belong to us. 
As a Crown Advocate, I must quote tlie 
Statute of the Empire, against which this 


“‘ liberality” becomes rebellion. ‘All that’ 


ever come before me are thieves and rob- 
bers.” Strong language, but stern” truth. 
It is always true Iberality to speak the truth 
and so to do our best for the safety of our 


neighbor. It is charity not) to! saffer any 


man to be misled. 

I have often pondered upon the seeming 
lack of charity in those words of the beloved 
disciple: ‘‘If any one cometh unto you 
and bringeth not this teaching, receive him 
not into your house and give him no greet- 
ing; for he that giveth him greeting partak- 
eth in his evil works,” Even negative wn- 
belief must be resisted when things of the 
soul and of Christ are in question and when 
men set up for public teachers in matters 


pertaining to thoge eternal interests. ‘If > 


he bringeth mot this teaching.” ‘In such 
matters a mere negative or indifferent posi- 
tion is high treason, and this is .@ time of 
warfare; the Church is Militant. «| “ Under 
which king?” ~ Soldiers must not conceal 
their colors. We must not harbor the ene- 
my who comes disguised as a neutral. The 


same apostle bids us welcome such osily ad’ 


make us ‘‘ fellow-helpers with the trath” 


The Apostle of Love teaches us, then, ‘to ® 


avoid the specious temptation that gives up 
the soldiership of Truth under color of lib- 
erality. We make ourselves “friends of the 
world ” when we do this, ond this is enmity 
with God.’ 

All this has been forced upon me, of Jate, 
by censures I have heard or learned of con- 
cerning the pulpit. The Christian Ministry 
are popularly supposed to have surrendered 
their cause, so far as it is dogmatic and, 
consequently, in much that is practical. 
Thus, a loving wife tells:me that, after a 
certain sermon preached by her pastor, her 
husband has become confirmed in his. indif- 
ference. ‘‘ Does not the doctor tell us it is 
of no consequence what a man believes or 
professes, when (as he did to-day) he sends 
a soul to the third heaven, because he was 
just what I am—a decent, citizen 
and a good neighbor?” ‘‘He glorified the 
dead X, Y, Z, a man whom I knew. to be 
all that he said of him (so the argument ran 
on); but, though I am not a popular writer, 
I am as much a Christian as he was—nay, 
more. I do believe in Christ and in all the 
Bible says of him; but, if X, Y, Z did so, 
nobody would ever suspect it from his ways 
and words. I go to church, pay to support 
it, and welcome my pastor to my house as 
my guide in morals and as holding still 
more sacred relations with my wife and 
children. Still, I do not confess Christ be- 
fore men, and I am numbered with trans- 
gressors, while X, Y, Z, who . was just 
about as mnch of a Christian as Cicero, is 
held up to my boys as a modél \to te im- 
itated and a benefactor of the race, if not 
a saint in Heaven.” 

So they talk and so they think of us. Is 
it btrange that “the pulpit is losing its hold 
on thinking men,” as they constantly 
assert?) Why should I go to church and 
listen to a dull sermon, when X, Y, Z’s 
works are on my shelves,so much richer 
and more spicy? I have nothing more to 
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do than to “learn of him,” if half that Dr. 
Blank gays of him is deserved. 80, runs 
the wen. in mapy a secret thought and 
pow a ed it comes t6 words. 

During the pasteighteen months Death 
has woz) showing bis delight iv a ‘‘ shining 

” and eminent men have disappeared 
=a hasta. Anxious to chow “Iberality” 
and to take a share in popular sympathies, 

y excellent men fm pudpits have found 
i abet to say pleasant thiftige about the 
idols of thefr generation, Doubtless, every 
oue of us has felt an impulse to ‘prophesy 
smooth things” in such circumetances, and 
many a pastor, troubled with a conscience, 
has flattered himself that, while not called 
upon to tell the whole truth, he was, never- 
theless, careful to tel] nothing but. truth in 
his eulogy. But oh! how often a half 
truth ig a lie of the most insinuating and 
dangerous kind. ‘Is it not perilous always 
to preach anything but Christ and Him 
crucified, “‘ first, Jast, and without end’? 

I know and feel what may be urged on 
the ether hand. Nubody wants to seem in- 
different to the character and claimsof men 
who have largely contributed to the world’s 
knowledge or the world’s innocent delight. 
As to their faults and jofirmities, Obristian 
charity and all right feeling suggest that 
we necd not speak out, Unmensured eulogy 
comes gushing from the press like new 
wine, At sucha moment the man of God 
feels that he ought to show his interest in 
*‘our commop humapity.” He shrinks 
from any dispesition to be flliberal or un- 
generous, or fo. appear so; bul, while he 
aims only'to. be fair, he warms into enthu- 
siasm. In short, he says more than he 
meantto say. Perbaps, at the close of the 
Lord’s Day, in the silent closet, be exam- 
ines himself as to his doing of the Lord’s 
work and feels a little uneasy. Has the 
Master been glorified? Has his exclusive 
right to be recognized as the Light, the true 
Light, the only Light been faithfully set 
before men? 

“Talk they of morals, O thou bleeding Lamb, 

The grand morality is love of Thee.” 

Perhaps such words of the pious and faith- 
ful Cowper rise in the pustor’s heart, us he 
kneels and prays to be forgiven. Yes; but 
at the same moment a young man, the son 
of one of bia parishioners, just home from 
Harvard, is smoking a cigar with one of 
his comrades, and saying: ‘‘Dr. Blank’s 
sermoa to-day was right good, and I say 
with, him, as I told my mother, there’s 
more io his writings than in al! the sermons 
Iever heard. ! don’t care to be anything 
better or wiser than X, Y, Z; and he’s well 
enough off, anyhow, for Dr. Blank snid 
so.” ‘Dr, Blank said no such thing. He 
dwelt on the truth that we are not the 
judges of any man. Yet this youth only 
gained the impression that, while we are 
not the judges of bad men, we may safely 
pronounceany body likeX, Y, Zentitled tothe 
rewards of a ‘‘ good and faithful servant.” 

‘‘We are not bis judges”; why then do 
we anticipate the judgement and cry ‘* well 
done”? Is it uot written “* Judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come”? 
Here comes to mind a saying of his own, 
one of those words that shall judge us at 
the last day. He speaks of the Spirit's 
work io the world: ‘‘ He will convict the 
world in respect of sin—of sin, because they 
believe not on Me.” There’s the law, and 
fidelity to the Crown requires us to keep 
that abways in view. ‘“ We are not his 
judges,” so let us speak; ‘‘but He who is 
the righteous judge will try him by this test 
which is the law for all men, without re- 
spect of persons. Did he believe in Him 
who isthe Way, the Truth, and the Life?” 

T heard Dean Vaughan once, in the Tem- 
ple Church, in London, preaching before 
that noble society of jurists and judges. ‘I 
was struck by the admirable manner in 
which, while equal to a moment of feeling 
and of enthusiasm which demanded of him 
a tribute to an eminent person, just deceased, 
he maintained; before that Areopagus, his 
true position as an advocate for the Crown. 
The late Chief-Justice G—~— had just died. 
The Temple Church was thronged, as it 
always is; but on this occasion by an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant congregation. After 
words of splendid eulogy, the Dean con 
cluded somewhat as follows: ‘It would 











be presumption in me to attempt any 
judgment ab’ to these gifts and graces of 
our departed friend and associate—how 
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far they were due to nature and culture 
sor how far they were gifts of grace; but 
‘et us never lose sight of the great criterion 
by which we must ali stand of fall before 
the awful tribunal/where + wilh, be mp, 
error in the award.” Hefe the preacher 
recurred to bis text and pressed the abso- 
lute necessity of a personal relation with 
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the personal Christ: Ye will nateome to | of afl that sense of the Infinite, the Su- 
Me that ye might bayveLifa” ~ } eE g, and that 
I tbink there can be"ho” fault found with | to-be ia ‘eros, with much 


words of -tenderness aud\s that 
end with pressing «home this tn this 
full and faithful way. And my word for 
the Crown is just this: Are not the exclu- 
sive claims of the Messiah as the beginning 
and the ending of all our estimates of 
human merit too much lost sight of io 
our day,evev by what is known as the 
Orthodox or the Zvangelical pulpit? I 
think so; because so much of undiscrim- 
inating eulogy has been pronounced, of 
late years, upon men who have not for- 
borne to assail “‘that worthy name by 
which we are called.” Not content to 
speak and act all their days negatively as 
concerns the claims of the Gospel, they 
have not infrequently gone ont of their 
way to glorify their own theories, at its 
expense, and to treat it as an antiqua- 
ted, if not as an exploded supersti 
tion. And such men are set up 
as masters and leaders of modern 
thought; nay, as revolutionizers of the 
thought of their age. What extravagance! 
No thought can be revolutionized in a 
single generation, if it has been the thought 
of ages and of sages, as well as of great 
masses of men. On the contrary, the 
true reformers and masters of human 
thought bave rarely gained any ascendency 
for their ideas in their own times, Pre. 
verbially they have been counted madmen. 
Bacon bequeathed his thought “to the next 
ages.” I suspect the next ages will have 
very little respect for much of the **thought” 
that has been prematurely pronounced 
triumpbant in this. And, with reference to 
my plao and purpose in this paper, I ven- 
ture to say that no man, no school of men 
will ever lead the ages if they attempt to 
build their theorics on any other founda- 
tion than that which is laid fo Christ. 
When we study the human mind and 
character, we are forced to the conclusion 
that it will never surrender its hold upon 
the idea of immortality, nor be able to di- 
vest itself of the correlative idea of account- 
ability and future judgment. Hence. 
no permanent hold upon men’s convictions 
will ever be gained by blind leaders of the 
blind, who refuse to recognize instincts 
which are identical with human nature, 
and the fact that nothing satisfies their 
cravings and exactions save the teachings 
of ‘‘the carpenter's son.” To St. Augus- 
tine we owe the anthropology of the West 
and the forms in which schoolmen and 
philosophers alike have been forced for 
centuries to dispute and to indoctrinate. I 
am no Calvinist; but when I recoguize the 
mastery which Calvin gained and has held 
so long upon some of the most vigorous 
minds that have flourished in these enlight- 
ened ages; when I observe how he created 
great communities of Christians among the 
reformed,.and forced even Romie to wake 
up anew to the study of St. Augustine, and 
to fight old battles over again with Jansen- 
ists and Molierists and the men of Port 
Royal; when I observe bis real leadership 
of thought, in spite of what seems to me a 
hard, stern, and repulsive logic, intruding 
into mysteries that are beyond logic, be- 
cause they pertain to the Infinite; when | 
reflect on all this and try to account for 
it, then 1 find the secret in his terrible 
alliance with human nature and in bis iw- 
trepid attempt to resolve all questions 
of our bumanity, with relentless fidel. 
ity to what it inexorably demands, until 
faith bids it rest in Jesus. On he goes, 
without remorse, startling, overawing, 
crushing; yet the deep and awful soul of 
man responds to his voices and re-echoes 
and reverberates with their intonations, be 
cause it cannot get rid of itself. He makes 
a confederate of the soul and takes into his 
service al] its outgoings: 
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nothing has ever ‘presented any satisfac. | 


tion dave the Gospel of ‘SesusChrist.~ 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 4 
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Tue West is now exuliant in the pros- 
pects of abundant crops, and, if po unsea- 
sonable weather dissipates these hopes, Ge 
harvest of this year will be truly plentgous. 
Experience, however, bas taught us that 
even the brightest promise does not always 
result in fulfillment. Blasting winds, con- 
tinued rains, chinch bugs, or rust may yet 
destroy the crops; bui we are firm in the 
bope that it will realize in fruition the 
promise of its budding. 

There is a suggestion in the possibility of 
failure which calls for prudent cousidera- 
tion. Indications are apparent that the 
business of the country cannot stand a 
‘poor crop year.” Factories are closing, 
strikes are daily occurring, railroads are 
passing dividends, business of all kinds is 
dull, fivancial adventures are uncertain, 
and everything betokens uneasiness. Why 
is this? Since 1878 the country has been 
“booming.” 1881 brought a partial failure 
of crop, prices rose, cereals were scarce, 
business was checked, and, while no serious 
financial disaster has culminated, all are 
looking with anxiety to the crop of this 
year to averta dreaded calamity. If this 
country cannot stand a failure of crop for 
two years iu succession, something must 
be radically wrong in our _ business 
methods. Surely, a business which is en- 
tirely dependent upon a succession of 
the. ‘‘seven years of plenty” must be 
on a precarious foundation, and, as itis an 
accepted fact that the country stands to- 
day waitlog for the development of its 
agricultural productions, with anxiety as to 
its outcome and with fear of a crash unless 
bountiful Nature comes to the rescue, we 
may safely criticise and question the solid- 
ity of our commercial system. The vice is 
not difficult to discover. One word tells 
the whole story—ASpeculation, - The in- 
satiable desire to become rich, not by 
hard work and steady perseverance, but at 
a bound—“‘‘to be rich” ; not simply to secure 
a competence for the afternoon of life, but 
to handle millions, and iu a single day, has 
seized our countryman, and, avaconda- 
like, itis crushing the life out of the busi- 
ness of the nation. After the panic of 1873 
economy governed. Men bought whut 
they needed and needed less than they 
desired. Careful forecasts as to the future 
were made, and thrift followed. But the 
day of prosperity came. It was too 
much for the cupidity and enthusiasm of 
our people. We rushed headlong into all 
sorts of wild and senseless speculations, 

rhe genius of “‘ futures,” ‘‘ margins,” ‘‘puts 
and calls,” ‘‘ straddles,” ‘‘ sellers’ and buy- 
ers’ options,” ‘‘ hedging,” et id omne genus 
usurped the throne of reason and careful cal- 
culations and safe investments were forgot- 
ten, in the hasie to make money. Legitimate 
business was submerged under the waves of 
gambling speculation. Another good crop 
will only augment the evil; but the end will 
come, and when it comes we will wonder 
why it is that our business will not stand 
a poor crop. Let us be wise before it is too 
late. 

Many things have happened since my 
last letter which might have interested 
your readers at the time; but they have 
gone into the ‘‘ dead past.” Among these 





dead things, one we would not revivify is’ 


Jesse James. Muhy have mourned *‘ the 
deep damnation of his taking off,” but 
few have mourned his departure. The 
manuer of his death was despicable; but 
for that reason few would recall bim, if 
within their power. Many absurd stories 
connecting the governor and state officials 
with a plao for bis assassination bave been 
circulated, and even yet the Eastern papers 
amuse their readers with recollections of 
the bandit and paintin glowing colors the 














alive. Two of 

for the reward, diane they were affaid to 
attempt his capture alive. That the state 
officers had expected the co-operation of 
these confederates in the matter of James’s 
capture capnot be doubted; but that they 
bargained for his life is not true. This 
subject is again attracting public attention, 
for Frank James, Jesse’s brother, and al- 
most his equal in reckless outlawry, is re- 
ported to be negotiating for surrendcr, He 
proposes 16t'té'“*de so any more,” if he 
can receive absolution and pardon for past 
offenses. Gov. Crittenden is reported to 
have favorably entertained this proposition. 
But the Governor emphatically denies this, 
and from knowledge of the Governor’s 
characteristics it is doubtful if Fiank’s 
scheme of oblivion will mature success- 
fully. 

The latest sensation we have is a justifi- 
cation of the principle of secession from 
the president of the State University of 
Missouri, Being a man of | undoubted 
ability, he was a few years ago chosen by 
his Democratic brethren as president of the 
State University. This institution is in 
part indebted to the Natiopal Government 
for its establishment and is sustained by the 
aid of the state. It was reasonable to sup- 
pose that neutrality in religion aud politics 
would be preserved. But the recent meeting 
of the Press Association at St. Joseph gave 
the opportunity, and, in a lengthy address 
on state sovereignty and in opposition to 
“consolidation,” tbis..educator of Mis- 
souri’s youth is reported to have announced, 
among otber things, the following senti- 
ments: “‘ Mr, Webster, in his noted Hayne 
debate, whilst repudiating, on the one hand, 
nullification, as abnormal and unwarranted, 
op the other, plainly and emphatically con- 
ceded the principle of secession.” What 
would the Sage of Marshfield say to that? 
Aguin hear: ‘It deserves to be said, in ex- 
plicit and undisguised contempt of all 
these wholesale representations in history 
and slander of the persons of our fellow- 
countrymen, that, however mistaken, yet in 
strictness of language Robert EH. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson were no more traitors 
than George Washington and Mad Anthony 
Wayne. To the honor of our country be it 
said, none of them were traitors.” This 
will do to give you an idea of the address, 
although the speaker admits that the right 
of secession is now asettled question, It is 
pleasurable to record that neither the citi- 
zens of Missouri nor the friends of this 
new apostle of the gospel of state sover- 
eignity endorse such trash. It does the 
state great hurm, asit is taken as the ex- 
pression of public sentiment here. It 
only serves to show the unfitness of the 
speaker for his position, and we trust 
his services in this behalf may be 
dispensed with. In strong contrast with 
these utterances, which have a tendency to 
reopen settled questions, is the action of the 
late General Assembiies of the Presbyterian 
Churches, North and South, in declaring 
for the interchange of delegates and the 
ignoring of past differences. If a union of 
these two branches of. one Church follows, 
it will gratify all true patriots. It marks a 
disappearance of sectional feeling and be- 
tokens the welding together of our people 
into one homogeneous Nation. Unrecon- 
structed rebels may sputter and froth with 
impotent rage, but a healthy public opicion 
will stamp out the fires of dissension which 
they would kindle and laugh at their harm- 
less ravings. 

Our political cauldron is beginning to 
boil. The Greenbackers recently met in 
state convention, nominated a full ticket, 
announced their platform, and formally en- 
tered the lists as contestants for official 
spoils. This may result in a triangular 
fight this Fall in state politics, though a 
fusion is possible between the Republicans 
and Grecnbackers. The former feel that 
they have everything to gain in the over- 








‘carnal matters thrust on the observation of 


‘oughly in earnest. 


‘cult audience than he had in that Assembly 
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thiow of Bourbon Democracy. Thé wis 
dom of sich a fusion, however, is ques: | 
tionable. The Republican Party is a party 
of ‘principles; and expediency cannot com- 
mand earnest support from thoughtful 
men. nd 

This is a season when everybody is ask- 
ing everybody else: ‘‘ Where are you going 
this Summer?” The idea of staying at 
home never enters the minds of those wlio 
can (nor of many who cannot) afford'to go 
away. Guide books, excursion routes, 
maps, and fare schedules are being eagerly 
scavned, to find out where to go. Next 
October these worn-out, jaded + pleasure 
lovers will return and wonder at the itsan- 
ity which impelled them to leave the com- 
forts of pleasant homes and endure the dis- 
comforts of the average ‘‘Summer resort.” 
But, after al], these Summer trips, with all 
their vexations, do good in many ways, 
principally in the change of habit. Home 
life in Ametica is accompanied by many 
little trialsand vexations, growing out of 
our system of ‘‘domestic service,” which 
wear and harass tempers, nerves, and feel- 
ings, and the flight ‘‘ from the evils we have 
to others we know not of” gives promise of 
rest; besides the other trials met come ip 
new form and their novelty pleases. While 
rest for the body is not always found, the 
new occupation of the mind is beneficial. 
We, therefore, are heartily in favor of the 
Summer hegira which takes place from our 
large cities, and we advise evéry one who 
can to enjoy his Summer vacation away 
from home. Where should we all go, Mr. 
Editor? HAWKEYE. 









THE SUPREME COURTS OF THE 
SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


BY ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., 
PROFESSOR, IN THE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLascow. 


Tuese courts this year met not simul- 
taneously; but one after the otber: the 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church 
first;*then the General Assembly of the 
Free Church; and, lastly, a week later, the 
Assembly of the Established Church. 
Ecclesiastical matters have thus been for 
an unusually long pericd before the public 
attention. ‘There has been nothing in the 
character of the proceedings to make this 
prolonged entertainment specially welcome. 
The business in all the three courts this 
year has been comparatively dull; that of 
the one which met first remarkably so. 
The brethren of the U. P: Synod sunk so 
low as to occupy themselves with discuss- 
ing gravely the propriety of allowing Epp’s 
Cocoa to be advertised on the outside of 
the cover of The Missionary Record, The 
epithets, ‘‘grateful, comforting,” applied 
to the beverage in the advertisement, were 
considered inappropriate, and, above all, it 
was deemed highly improper to have suth 





worshipers, as they entered their pews on 
Sunday morning and found the Record 
lying there. The late Mr. Carlyle, in his 
work on Frederick the Great, tells of a witty 
lady, residing in one of the German courts, 
who took snuff and studied the infinitely 
little. In our day this study might be pros- 
ecuted with advantage not merely in the 
courts of princes, but in the supreme courts 
of our Churches. 

In the Free Church Assembly the chief 
pieces of business were a Disesfablishment 
debate, a heresy hunt, and a discussion on 
the use of instrumental music in public 
worship. ' The debate on Disestablishment 
was the great event of the Assembly. Tle 
Free Church works itself into a fever every 
year about someting or other, and this 
year it is the disestablishment of the Scot: 
tish State Church. Oo this subject the 
Church (that is to say, the clergy) is thor- 
The temper of the 
Assembly was resolute, almost fierce. They 
listened to any one who set himself in op- 
position to the current with ill-concealed 
impatience. Never was there a more diffi- 


who dared to declare against the present 
political agitation. Hrperto erede. Feeling 
ran so strong that men bot in sympatliy 
with the movement were fain to bé silent, 
neither speaking nor voting. In conse- 
quetice, the debate was a one-sided ‘affair, 
the'huge ‘majority having it all their own 
way aud overwhelming their opponents 
uct ‘merely with arguments aid - votes, 
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but‘ with uproarious laughter:~ The Free 


“number of pages ‘and they~ were grievous-~ 


Church “is fn for this movement. It 
“* means ‘business.” - Those who disap- 
prove ‘or think it a’ mistake ‘must ndw 
stand aside’ and leave things to take their 
course. “Parliament is’ td be appenled to; 
the people, if possible, worked! up to eh- 
thusiasm, so as to make disestablishment 
the cruz of the next election in Scotland; 
a struggle for existence between tworival 
churches is about to take place, the issties 
of which is impossible to predict. One 
immediute result of the movement may be 
mentioned. I mean the rehabilitation of 
Principal Rainy as a Church “ leader.” 
By his conduct in the recent ' Robertson- 
Smith case the Principal brought upon him- 
self considerable discredit in the eyes of 
many. Already, thanks to the disestab- 
lishment crusade, all that is forgotten, ex- 
cept by afew. Dr. Rainy is the idol of 
the hour; never was he more popular than 
at this Assembly. And he seemed to know 
it, for he spoke with more ‘‘go” in the 
disestablishment debate than on ang dcca- 
sion that [can remember. This popularity 
is easily explained. Dr. Rainy spoke as 
the mouthpiece of the party spirit of the 
Free Church, Through bim the sense of 
wrong, the resentment, and the latent 
voluntaryism of the ministers found utter. 
ance. Then the merciless criticisms of the 
Scotsman ou the Pribtipal’s recent platform 


“speeches helped to swell the tide. The 


Scotsman’s attack made the principal a hero 
to his church and so, in a sense, played his 
game. And thus it came to pass that a 
marvelous contrast was presented between 
the two successive Assemblies of 1881 and 
1882. In the earlier Assembly Professor 
Smith was the hero and Principal Rainy’s 
star was supposed to be settiug. In the 
later the Principal was ‘the king and the 
poor, deprived Professor was of no sccount. 
The Assembly would scarcely allow him to 
speak (though he was a member, having 
beén sent up as an elder), When he rose to 
speak to points of order, he was clamored 
down. He had himself to blame in part, 
for he is too quick and keen, and inter- 
poses in & debate before the slower mind of 
the average member has had time to see the 
point. But the anti-Smith animus was ap- 
parert andit meant: ** We have had enough 
of you of late; you had better be quiet for 
a while. Especially, we won’t suffer you to 
attack or worry our pet.” Alas! what a 
short-lived thing is popularity! 

The heresy-hunt was a hollow affair. 
Several presbyteries and synods, six or 
seven in all, had sent up overtures to the 
Assembly directing its attention to Robert- 
son Smith’s book on the ‘‘ Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church” and Professor Bruce’s 
book on ‘‘ The Chief End of Revelation.” 
Only two of these were allowed by the Com- 
mittee on Overtures to come before the 
Assembly, the rest being thrown out, on 
the ground that they expressly charged 
matter for libel, which must be dealt with, 
according to the law of the Church, in 
the first place by the presbytery of the 
accused. An attempt was made by the 
friends of constitutional procedure’ to 
throw the whole out, on similar grounds; 
but this was not successful, chiefly because 
a good many who had no sympathy with 
the views of the overturists wished, never- 
theless to hear what they had to say for 
themselves ahd to have an opportunity of 
voting the agitation down. One overture 
was thrown out by the Committee on Over- 
tures because it did not give the correct 
title of Robertson Smith’s book, the fact 
being regarded as a suspicious indication 
that the parties sending up the overture 
did not know the books they presumed to 
condemn. Indeed, with reference to the 
work of Professor Bruce, there is good 
reason to believe that such was the simple 
state of the case. The Reverend Fathers 
and Brethren had got their information at 
second hand. An interested party (who 
he is everybody here knows, though bo 
one publicly says), in the’ course of last 
Winter, collected a series of garbled ex- 
tracts from “The Chief End of Revelation,” 
and got thenr printed by some unknown 
printer, and sent the anonymous libel 
through the country, so supplying the de- 
fenders of orthodoxy very cheaply with 
the means neceSsary to qualify them for 
aitting tn judgment on a brother. Very 
insufficient means, oné would say, for the 
extracts amounted only to a moderate 
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ly’ garbled and misconsttued; but they 


were quite enough to justify the condem- 
bation of one’ whose heresy Was'’a fore- 
gone conclusion. The history of this most 
recent heresy hunt shows thé wisdom of 
our fathers in insisting that all processes 


‘should begin in the accused one’s presby- 


and only after private’ dealing: The 
method now in favor in the Frée Charch is 


} open to grave abuse. An interested party, 


animated by questionable motives, can get 
up an agitation against a writer by sending 
round extracts from his works, actor- 
pahied possibly with a blank form of over- 
ture. Presbyteries, without’ seeing the in- 
criminated book, can, on the basis of thesé 
extracts; send up overtures containing 
vague charges; without holding any com- 
munication with the author (there ‘have 
been none in the present instance), and, if 
they can only manage fo get the “ suffi- 
cietit number,” they may pass a vote of 
want of confidence aguinst the author, and, 
at least, in the case of a professor, get rid 
of ‘him without any process whatsoever. 


'Thisis What some men in the Free Church 


are deliberately workifig for. One regrets 
to find that the new method seems to be 


‘getting into favor in’ other communities 


also. In the U. P. Synod a very significant 
proposal’ was made, by a committee ap- 
pointed to revise the Rules of Procedure, 
that all functionariés appointed by the 
Synod, including professors, should ‘be re- 
movable at the pleasure of the Synod. One 
member of the committee frankly explained 
that the purpose was to save the Church 
such trouble as had been experienced’ by a 
sister Church in a recent’ case’ (that of 
Robertson Smith, oiz.). Happily, the® pro- 
posal did not go down with the brethren 
and it was quietly withdrawn. Neverthe- 
less; the fact remains that the thought is in 
men’s minds. It is one of the things which 
show in what direction the current of 
opinion in dissenting ‘churches is drifting 
and the outlook is not feassuring. Ts this 
to be one of the features of the church of 
the future in store for us after the disestab- 
lishment agitation has reached its desired 
consummation?  Reservé power in the 
ascendant, professors removable at will, 
no tedious process of prosecution necessary, 
nothing more needed than to give the dog a 
bad name and then ‘hang him. It is not 
difficult to predict that a good many people 
will not be very anxious to belong to such 
achurch. . 

In the heresy-hunt of this Assembly Pro- 
fessor Bruce and his opinions were the chief 
subject of remark. The chief speaker on 
the #ide of thé prosecution forgot to men- 
tion Dr. Robertson’ Smith, although his 
motion expressly referred to his book as 
well aé to that of the new “heretic.” The 
attack was extremély feeble. 
the author himself could have made a much 
more deadly onslaught. There was little 
appearante of ill-will to'complaio of. The 
worst faults of the speakers were ignorance 
and inability to understand the scope of a 
book setting forth an apologetic argument 
on unwonted linés. ‘The accused took no 
part in the debate; partly because it did not 
seem to be necessary, partly bécause the 
agitation against ‘him ‘was not of such a 
nature as to command his moral respect. 
The whole affair was left in the hands of 
Dr. Rainy, who acquitted himself well, 
speaking generously of the author and his 
work, pleading for latitude to apologists in 
the present time, and declaring roundly 
that, though there were some things in the 
book he did not agree with, there was noth- 
ing in it that could be made the basis of a 
process, with amy hope of success. 
There’ can ‘be no doubt he went as 
far. in this direction as he honestly 
could. He evidently did not relish the 
idea of bis ““‘reserve power” receiving 4 
fresh illustration so soon on such grounds. 
So far his ‘action was politic; but, to do him 
justice, he ‘spoke like a man uttering his 
honest thought, who had no sympathy with 
the Obscurantists and heresy-huoters. His 
spéech® practically settled the matter; 
though it is not unlikely that the zealous 
individual who gets credit for fomenting 
the agitation’ may try to stir up parties in 
the Glasgow Presbytery to move in the 
course of the current yeat. Attyliow, there 
ig no chance of this latest’ heresy ‘affair be- 
coming # cavite élebre:) What would have 


happenéd’ ‘had ‘the “Church ‘ot bad the 
‘benefit of the educating influence of the 


1 am sure” 





Smith case 18 andther questiou. The first 
mati who rotises the Chirch ‘otit’ of dog- 
matic slumber suffers, and others who come 
after him get the benefit. 

The debate on instruthental niisic Was 
livély ‘and the result on the whole gratify- 
ing to thé friends of liberty. ‘The interest 
F taken in the question was very considerable 
and a suté indication that the publi¢ aré 
fully prepated for a-changé io the existing 
‘ practice’ The question came before the 
| Assembly by five overtures and two peti- 
tions déiantiing congregational liberty in 
the conduct of praise. It was hoped 
at one time that a mutch latger number of 
overttires’ would have come up to the 
Assembly, but the cause was killed by the 
disestablishment agitation. The time- 
servers and expediency men said: ‘It is not 
convenient season for taking up the ques- 
tion.” The proceetiings in the Assembly 
showed that a much larger number of men 
have'made up their minds in favor of lib- 
erty than was supposed. There were four 
motions: one by Dr. Begg, opposing on 
greunds of principle; one declaring it inex- 
pedient at the presefit time to tuke up the 
quéstion; one proposing a committee to 
consider the subject and report to next 
Assembly; and one proposing to recognize 
off-hand congregational liberty. The ulti- 
mate vote was between the two last mo- 
tions, and the state of the vote showed about 
200 for immediate permission and 260 for 
a committee. On the vote which decided 
the fate of Dr. Begg’s motion there were 
three to one against hin’. That mesns that 
only about one-fourth of the House regard 
the use of instrumental aids in worship as 
forbidden by the Scriptures and the laws 
of the Church. To the rest it is virtually a 
settled matter that liberty must, sooner or 
later, be conceded. In the final vote some 
seventy of Begg's’ men voted for the com- 
mittee. If they had beld aloof, the vietory 
‘would have been with those who went for 
immediate recognition of liberty. The 
motion which was carried was proposed by 
‘Dr; Adam and was supported by many, 
quite favorable to liberty, who make a point 
of ‘following’ “leaders.”' The party of 
action expect that Jiberty will be recog- 
nized’ at next Assembly. It will thus be 
seen that things are moving along. The 
most conservative of Scottish churches is 
feeling the influence of the modern spirit. 
To some this appears an ominous symptom 
of decay. To others it means that the Free 
Church is abont to renew her youth and to 
enter on a career which will insure her fa- 
ture. Not that she is to be saved by or- 
gaps; but by rational liberty, giving scope 
to tbe energies and enthusiasms of her peo- 
ple in all legitimate directions. “There was 
some risk of this Church sacrificing her 
future to ler past, by consideringmore what 
is due to her historical position than the 
metliod by which she can make present: 
movements of thought tributary to her in- 
erest. That danger is now nearly past. 
It is becoming understood by an increasing 
number that idolatry of the past is death, 
and that, in order to perpetuity, the con- 
servativé and liberal interests must be wise- 
ly reconciled. The effort to do this will be 
made in various directions. Ecclesiastical 
politics, indeed, interfere with the healthy 
action of the public mind in connection 
with movements of internal reform, yet 
these will be carried on with ever increasing 
vigor in theology, in worship, and in, gen- 
eral church management, It is not too 
much to hope that ere long we may have 
Assemblies in which there shall be no digea-” 
tablishment debates, but only disctsdfions © 
on matters of vital importance to the King- 
dom of God, and of catholic, not merély 
party concern. 

The General Assembly of the Established 
Church has not yet closed its meetings, but 
the period during which its session lasts is 
so far advanced that one may venture, from 
what is passed, to form an estimate of the 
general character of its proceedings for 
this year. These, on the whole, bave not 
been of much public interest. The only 
exception is the action taken by the Assem- 
bly on the Church question. ‘Till lately, the 
Scottish Kirk has maintained an attitude 
of ‘dignified reserve, leaving adversaries to 
say and do their worst and quietly minding 
its own business; and the general im- 
pression is that it has gained in power and 





‘popularity by this policy far more than it 


“scould have gained by noisy, fussy agitation, 








At length, however, it has been thought 
necessary to say aud do something to 
counteract the influeoce of those who seek 
to pull down the Establishment. The step 
taken is to appoint a committee to watch 
overand take any steps they may thiok 
needful in regard to any questions or meas- 
ures that may be brought before the legis 
lature affecting the interests of the Church 
and © co-operate with any parties io other 
churches in movements having for their 
object to promote the interests of the true 
Protestant religion in Scotland. It was also 
resolved, while avoiding political agitation, 
to instruct the people in the principles of 
the Church and to issue a pastoral for that 
end. The mouthpiece of the Assembly 
was Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, 
who had already appeared as the champion 
of the Kirk, against Principal Rainy, in the 
Contemporary Review, ina reply to an article 
by the latter on the subject of Disestablish- 
ment in Scotland. The speech of the learned 
Principal was dignified, calm, and con- 
fident. A prejudiced Free Church critic 
might say that the confidence was assumed, 
aud that Dr. Tulloch was posing in the 
dignified atlitude of one conscious that a 
fall was impeoding and that his speech was 
that of a dying gladiator; and, without 
doubt, the speech betrayed a sense of 
danger, though no panic, and the gpeaker 
uttered no uncertain sound as to the attitude 
to be taken up toward the Disestablishment 
crusade. The voice of the Principal, though 
mild in tone, was decidedly for war. They 
eould not yield to their opponents on this 
great question. ‘They bad a duty of opposi- 
tion where principfes were at stake and it 
was a vain hope to overcome the opposition 
which they must vigorouly and determined- 
ly maintain, The Assembly responded to 
the Principal's warlike utterance by the 
unavimous adoption of his motion. Both 
parties, therefore, are ready for the fight; 
the non-established Presbyterian churches 
having for their watchword Carthage 
delenda est and the state church standing 
on her defense, to retain her privileged posi- 
tiop and to uphold against voluotaryism the 
principle of national homage to religion, and 
against the theological bigotry, supposed to 
be inberent in Dissent, the cause of a liberal, 
enlightened Christianity. The prospect for 
the next ten years is not inviting. There 
lies before us in Scotland what Principal 
Tulloch calied a ‘‘ new era of ecclesiastical 
bitterness,” iu which we shall be made pain- 
fully familiar with what the good old 
Puritan, John Howe, called the ‘‘ carnality 
of religious contention.” 

GLasaow, SCOTLAND. 











A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


No one living at a distance from the 
Capital can realize the great change in per- 
sonal relations, often the great sunderiog 
of personal ties, caused by the establishment 
of a pew governmental administration. The 
extraordinary conditious out of which the 
present Administration was propelled makes 
many of the personal juxtapositions of the 
present order of things seem equally extru- 
ordinary. A lady, the wife of one of 
Garfield’s chosen Cabinet, said to me, Just 
week: ‘‘Whut we see to-day seems to be 
too wonderful to believe, when we remem- 
ber that it has all been brought about in 
one little year.” 

One year ago the Garfield Administra- 
tion seemed just to have entered on clear, 
full sailing. Even its social régime under 
the presuming dictation of a woman who 
did not inbabit the White House seemed 
to be vewly and fully fledged. William E. 
Chandler, for long and remarkable services 
to his party, was seeking his reward in the 
Department of State, as Solicitor General. 
What odds there were against him. Not 
ouly was Attorney-General McVeigh abso- 
lutely hostile to his appointment, but his 
long-time comrade, his brother iu the faith, 
Becretary-of-State Blaine, was lukewarm, 
if not politically indifferent. 

Close to the President's car, he had in 
that hour of triumph no hearty help to 
offer to the man who so long and so faith- 
fully served himself. Senator Hale, of 
Maine, was then, as be bad been ever since 
coming to Washington, so close an ally to 
Blaine that be was called, in vulgar par- 

ance, “Blaine’s Bub.” The Vice-Presi- 





dent of the United States, outside of the 
Senate, was a superfluous quantity in the 
Government, welcome neither in Cabinet nor 
White House. One little year! Chester A. 
Artbur is now President of the United 
Btutes. James G. Blaine, for the first time 
in twenty years, is out of office. The man 
so long called bis ‘‘ henchman,” only to re- 
ceive ia due time his political ‘‘cold 
shoulder,” now sworn to the interests of 
President Arthur, is the most popular 
Secretary of the Navy, The really elegant 
man demeaned by the name of “ Blaine’s 
Bub,” is now busy with President Arthur's 
errands and did not balt, the other day, io 
the Maine Republican Convention, to 
openly declare his regard for and faith in 
the ‘‘ Stalwart” President. The wheel goes 
round and round. 

To-day, before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Mr. Blaine had free course, 
and was glorified, at least, by the members 
of the Committee, who, excepting Blount 
aod Belmont, are all ‘‘ Blaine men.” What 
avast reputation for amiability can be 
based on the fact that you have your own 
way and that there is no one to “rile” 
you. Nobody ‘‘riled” Mr. Blaine this 
morning, pvt even the exasperating ‘‘ boy” 
who stood guard before, with his too truth- 
telling question-book. Mr. Blaine did to- 
day just what he intended to do that other 
day, stride in, with his little speech all 
ready to recite, with that winning art- 
lessness for which he is distinguished. 
Chairman Williams smiled on him; 
Mr. Orth smiled on him; Mr. Kasson 
amiled on bim; everybody smiled on him 
—except Blount and Belmont, and they this 
moruipg were of no account. They were 
vastly less than “garbage boys.” Thus it 
was but natural that he should stride in, be- 
tween his brotber aod son, quite as if he 
owned the Committee, which, omitting two 
mev, no doubt, he did. He begins to pound 
the table with the vehemence (vulgar, 
as well as vehement) which usually marks 
the orator from the rural regions. But 
never mind. He had once more an “‘ arena” 
which, through the Associated Press, would 
give to the country Mr. Biaine’s opinion 
concerning several things, including ‘‘My 
Policy,” ‘‘Evglish Influence,” the re- 
moval of the Associated Press agent, 
and his own corrected opinion of “the 
dirty Democratic press,” which now 
includes ‘‘the dirty Republican press.” 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, is 1e- 
ported to have said thatthe recent tariff 
debate in Congress brought forth but one 
speech worthy of the subject. Had Pres- 
ident Eliot bad the opportunity and the 
patience to have read the verbatim reports 
of the Congressional Record, he would, un 
doubtedly, have come to the opposite con- 
clusion. The Reeord, from end to end, is 
‘‘tough” reading—at times, surely, the 
opposite of entertaining; yet one cannot 
follow its pages closely and fairly without 
receiving a profound impression of the in- 
telligence not only, but of the various in- 
formation, as well as positive scholarship, 
at times, which bave been laid under 
tribute to swell debate and fill its mul- 
titudinous columns. Legislatively, the 
crying sin of Congress is ‘‘dawdling.” 
Out of this vicious habit come not 
only the serious delays which so retard 
the material interesis of the country, but 
also that mental dissipation fatal always 
to the highest realizations in character and 
life. 

President Eliot thinks the reason that 
‘men of recognized intellectual ability 
avoid public life is the absence of intel- 
lectual interest, of personal independence, 
of play for worthy ambition, and because 
nominations and elections are eo closely 
allied to patronage.” 

These are the natural conclusions of a 
scholar and philosopher. They are entirely 
true of the class of men whom President 
Eliot represents. Few scholarly men have 
money sufficient to pay even their personal 
legitimate share toward a political cam- 
paign, nor are they rich enough, with the 
ordinary expenses of a family, to bear the 
contingency of swiftly recurring defeat and 
dismissal which are liable any day to over- 
take the political incumbent.. Even when 
rich enough, as a rule, they fail in that 
iron of fiber which can bear the wear and 
tear, the give and take, the indescribable 
friction evolved from the strife and strug- 





gle of opposing political candidates, 
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Thus the man of mere ideas, the man of 
cultivation, the map of real scholarship, 
in obedience te his constitution and its 
laws, shrinks from a career for which he is 
often unfitted by nature. He is the man 
who makes an excellent critic on politics, 
as well as on literature. He belongs to the 
class to which President Eliot refers. He 
and his peers can talk by the day, yea, by 
the week. and year, of what they would do 
were they in Congress. £n excellent way of 
doing, no doubt, despite the impossibility 
of their ever getting there. 

Such men make the chronic critics on gov- 
ernment, the men who discourse endlessly 
on ‘‘ Civil Service Reform.” Their codes 
of ethics for reforming it are as plentiful as 
blackberries in August; yet, somehow, be- 
yond the suggestion or help that they some- 
times offer to the man of action, civil serv- 
ice, politica, government, everything goes 
on their old, chequered way. The grum- 
bling, the groaning, the anathemas con- 
tinne; so, too, do the old plague-spots. 

There is another sort of man who rises 
into political life as into his native ether. 
It is the man of material force, as well as 
of ideas; the man of energy and of action; 
the man whose power is executive, as well 
as reflective. In varying gradations of in- 
tellect and of opportunity we see such men 
rise in every Congress. On the lower plane 
we too often see them to be men of merely 
selfish expediency and greed; men who 
make personal plotting and patronage the 
chief business and end of legislative life. 
Is the government of this vast country to 
be left to such men ? Heaven forbid! It 
does forbid it, and the couotry,-much and 
deeply as it is sinned against by sordid and 
selfish men, is yet forever saved by the salt 
of true honor and nobleness in manhood, 
which, thank God, even in Congress never 
wholly loses its savor. 

Nothing could be more disastrous to the 
welfare of a people than the ‘‘ foregone 
conclusion” that its laws. are to be made 
and executed by morally and mentally in- 
ferior men. Such mea, by force of condi- 
tion or circumstance, always have and 
always will creep into legislative power; 
but never let a true patriot acknowledge 
that the government of bis country, in its 
final potentiality, is given over te such 
men. Let every mother teach ber son, as 
did the mothers of the Revolution, till it 
becomes an inspiration in his biood, that, 
first and last, he is to love and serve 


his country, and we shall hear less 
about the ‘‘ superior men,” the “‘ fine 
gentlemen,” all staying at home, 


while only ‘* wirepullers,” schemers, and 
scoundrels come to Congress. Leaving 
out all personal ‘‘ jobs,” ‘* bills,” and mere 
extravagances which are bound, in greater 
or less number, to come up before every 
Congress, when we consider the import- 
ance of the questions touching the inter- 
ests and happiness of every citizen; the 
questions couceruing the currency, tax re- 
form, the rights of women, the advance- 
ment of education, the relation of the 
United States to other governments, the in- 
tegrity of elections, what enlightened mind 
can say that measures such as these do not 
demaud in their legislators the clearest in- 
telligence, the broadest comprehension, the 
most unflinchiog integrity that the most 
ciear-headed and cultivated and righteous 
American citizen can bring and consecrate 
to the public service of his country? 

Upon closer consideration, surely, Presi- 
dent Eliot will declare that men of the 
most ‘recognized intellectual ability” 
may find in questions such as (hese, touch- 
ing the weal of millions of human beings, 
‘*a play for the most worthy ambitions” 
that can stir human impulse or impel 
human will. 

Driving by the house of Mr. Bancroft, on 
H Street, last evening, I saw that the piles 
of big bouks had vanished from the upper 
window-sbelf, and knew, though ranks on 
ranks of royal roses were opening their 
hearts on the garden-walk, that their ven- 
erable lover had gone—gone to those other 
loves of roses by the sea, whose vividness 
of hue, caught from the saltness of the 
atmosphere, is scarcely reached even by 
these darlings of the Soutbern sun. What 
a walk that is from the cliffs up through 
Mr. Bancroft’s rose-garden to his wide ver- 
andaed house at Newport. Each side of the 
winding way stretch acres of roses, of every 





a sturdy vegetable garden, stocked with . 
succulents enough to supply a hotel. 
Herein, cultivating alike beauty and use, 
early and late, before and after his daily 
horseback ride, weeds and works America’s 
oldest and most distinguished man of 
letters. Inthe same way, within smaller 
bounds, he weeds and works in the open 
airin Washington. ‘I always siop and 
look long at your roses and tulips,” I said 
to Mr. Bancroft, one evening last April. 
“Your tulips set all H Street aglow.” 
“Don’t they?” he replied. ‘“They do look 
splendid. You oughé to look at them.” 

lt was at an evening party, devoted in 
part to mental exercises, during which, 
sitting near, I could but note the unbent, 
oak-like person and the large, undimmed 
glance of this remarkable mau, of more than 
eighty years of age. In due time he, like 
Longfellow and Emerson, must pay the in- 
evitable debt of Nature; but even now we 
may thank God that he cap already claim 
upon the earth nearly ten more crowded 
and richly-fruited years. What a mu- 
nificent tribute to Nature and to work is 
one such rare life! It is so certain a proof 
that now, where there is one with au 
equal devotion to the highest laws of life 
and of thought, there might be many more. 
The meeting and the blending of the life 
of the hard student with the out-of-door 
life of the horseman, the tiller of the soil, 
the loving cultivator of flowers gives us 
the man who at four-score years has just 
given to his country and the world the best 
intellectual work of his life. Surely, it is 
the duty of the United States to be proud 
of such a son—a man who has brought 
order out of chaos, history out of frag- 
ments, gathered the unpublisbed records of 
more than sixty years of the crude, mate- 
rial, feverish life of the Republic, to give 
at last to its sons and daughters an endur- 
ing history of its people and its Constitu- 
tion, that must remain forever the uofail- 
ing authority of posterity. 

The people of the United States have 
cause to be proud that, amid all that has 
been turbid, chaotic, consequent in their 
existence, one American, through nearly 
four generations, has pursued the peaceful 
tenor of his lofty way, living a life and 
doing work that may be set beside that of 
Thucydides or Tacitus, whose life, in all 
its efforts, aims, and results, is yet purely 
American. The Boston Literary Journal 
says of Mr. Bancroft: 

‘‘The Hon. George Bancroft and his life- 
work may well make almost a chapter by 
themselvesin the future history of American 
literatyre. Sixty yearsago, when Mr. Monroe 
was President of the United States and 
George [V was King of England; when Lord: 
Byron was careering as a poet aad lover in 
Italy and Shelley careening in his treacher- 
ous yacht op the Mediterranean; when 
Wardsworth had his reputation yet to 
make and Scott was in the midst of the 
Waverley Novels; when Irviug was in 
London, writing ‘Bracebridge Hull’ and 
Cooper, at Mamaroneck, wns half way be- 
tween the Spy and the Pioneers; wher 
Emerson was just out of Harvard and 
Longfellow es in at Bowdoin, Mr. Ban- 
croft, fresh from his student achievements 
at Gottingen aod Berlin and from the 
honors of personal acquaintunce with 
Goethe, at Jena, was fairly under way with 
his studies and collections for a history of 
the United States. Twelve years passed 
before the first volume of his history 
was ready; forty — more before 
a tenth volume completed the great work 
to the close of the Revolution. Now, 
at the ripe age of eighty-two, Mr. Bancroft, 
tall, gray, and hale, patriarch of American 
historians, as ant was of American 
poets, Jaunches the two volumes of a new 
series, joining closely onto the first and ex- 
tending to the events of 1789.” 

The researches which make the found- 
ation of Mr. Bancroft’s last volume, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United States of America,” were be- 
gun in 1836, while he was on a visitto Mr. 
Madison, but a few weeks before his death. 
Since then the letters and papers of many 
illustrious families; the archives of the old 
Congress itself, of Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Meryland; the stale pa- 
pers of England and France; bun- 
dreds of volumes of documentary material; 
nine volumes of newspaper cuttings—all 
have gone to feed the warp and woof of 
this great history. Its style, keeping pace 
with the importance of the events it re- 
cords, is terse, strong, acd ‘vivid. Mr. 
Bancroft has put his best work into his last. 
At eigbty-two years of age he gives us the 
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of the American Nation with a research 
and in a diefion worthy of its destiny. 

God grant that be may live upon the earth 
long enough to finish this costly contribu- 
tion to human history. 

Wasutnetorn, D. C., June. 1882. 


A EEMINISCENCE OF JOSHUA R. 
GIDDINGS. 


BY IRVING L. BEMAN. 











Ir was in the years of white heat in the 
Slavery agitation. Mr. Giddings, a mag- 
nificent giant, considerably above six feet 
talland grandly proportioned, with manly 
qualities to match his physique, was at the 
zenith of his power as an apostle of abo- 
lition. 

He was announced to speak in a Western 
Pennsylvania village, where the prevalent 
sentiment was adverse to his cause, and, had 
he been an ordinary stump orator, bis 
audience would have hardly equaled a cor- 
poral’s guard. But his fameas a champion 
had gone before him and multitudes wanted 
to bear Joshua R. Giddings, however mad 
they might deem him on abolition. Never- 
theless, in casting about for means addi- 
tional to his fame, by which to draw a 
crowd, the person who invited him to 
speak hit upon the followiug incident in 
his congressional career, then an event of 
recent occurrence: 

“* Mc. Giddings was addressing the House 
with his usual logic, when a certain mem- 
ber becume so enraged at his remarks that, 
drawing a knife, he started across the 
Chamber, evideaotly intending to punish 
the Ohio M. C. Mr. Giddings saw him 
coming, but did not cease speaking or 
evince the least sign of backing down; but, 
quietly opening his desk, he took out an 
enormous pistol and Jaid it near. At this 
the belligerent member seemed to consider 

rudence the better part of valor, changed 

is course, and was soon back ip his seat 
and the Knife was put away. 

‘* Near @he close of his remarks Mr. Gid- 
dings said: ‘I would not have the mem 
bers of this House suppose that my con- 
stituents send cowards to represent them 
here. Nevertheless, 1 deem it my duty to 
ucknowledge that this venerable horse pis- 
tol, which bas prevented bloodshed on this 
floor to-day, is not loaded and has not 
been since my boyhood.’” 

In the form of hand-bills the above was 
distributed ‘by thousands, far and wide, and, 
no doubt, tended greatly to intensify the 
desire among the Pennsylvanians to see and 
hear the hero of such a bloodless victory. 
At any rate, the building was packed with 
ap immense assembly. It took about all the 
Abolitionists in town to officer the meeting. 

In due time Mr. Giddings was introduced, 
and looked inte the eyes of his audience. 
His presence was superb, ard before he be- 
gan bis address he had won, at least, the 
most fixed and respectful attention. 

If he did not, at the last, win the convic- 
tions of his hearers and carry them for his 
cause, it was not owing to his lack of ability, 
but the strength of their prejudices. 

For an hour he was occupied with a 
plain, candid line of argument, dealing 
in the same general order of truths and 
principles as were employed by the fathers 
of the Republic. In after years, when the 
Whig party had disappeared ftom American 
politics, those who recalled Mr. Giddings’s 
speech saw in it the consummate forecast of 
the man, for it was skillfully calculated to 
win Whigs from their old allegiance, and 
thus was preparing the fuse that ultimately 
exploded that party. 5 

To substantiate his statements of facts, 
he quoted entirely from ‘‘ Horace Greeley’s 
New York Tribune,” as he persisted in 
calling it, a youthful sheet, but an unerring 
authority, then, as now, in all the data of 
political aod national history. At the con- 
clusion of his argument, he cordially in- 
vited his audience to ask questions, promis- 
ing to answer in as candid a spirit as they 
were asked. * 

An interval of silence followed, and 
when it began to appear tbat the older men 
in the throng would let the chance slip 
without a question, the writer, though only 
a pupil of the village academy, presumed 
to address the emient A bolitionist. 

The following is a fragment of the collo- 
quy: 

‘If the extension of slave territory is 
discontinued and no more room provided 
for increase, will not slavery be suffocated 
in its present limits?” 

Mr. Giddings replied : 

“Suffocation isa slow way to die. The 
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slave states afford room for a seven-fold ins 
crease ere reaching 2 population to thesquare 
mile equal to Massachusetts. The average 
population to the square mile in the slave 
states is eighteen; in Massachusetts, one 
hundred and twenty-seven. Nobody will 
argue that the South cannot sustain” as 
dense a population as sterile Massachusetts. 
Here, then, is room for increare to a 
number greater than the total population 
of the whole country, or seventeen anda 
half millions.” “ug 

My next question was: 

‘*Does that answer the former question? 
To prolong the institution of slavery, must 
there not be found a market for slaves?” 

Mr. Giddings replied again, as genially 
as though his questioner were his equal, 
instead of a mere lad: 

“‘Uncultivated land is always a demand 
for laborers. Two-thirds of the South are 
uncultivated, thus affording vast space for 
more laborers, and, hence, a market for 
slaves. Besides, give slavery no room for 
increase, and I know not by what rule or 
precedent it could be expected to die. It 
might not grow, I admit; but ceasing to 
grow is not death, according to my observa- 
tion. Does my young questioner expect to 
die as soon as he ceases to grow?” 

The audience laughed at this sally, and 
I answered: 

“T hope not.” 

But, not satisfied, I asked again: 

** Would Mr. Giddings set the slaves free, 
without regard for consequences?” 

‘*No; but especially with regard to con- 
sequences. Slavery is an evil; liberty is a 
good, The consequences of evil are al 
ways disastrous; the consequences of good 
aré always advantageous. Therefore, in 
view of the consequences, I would set the 
slaves free. Perhaps my friend means to 
ask if | would free them by sudden and 
violent measures, regardiess of results. I 
wonld not do that. This isa government 
by the people. I would argue the subject 
with them so peaceably, reasonably, and 
extensively that the great majority, if not 
all, shall come to think that slavery ought 
to cease. When that is gained, some 
method, the wisest in the judgment of the 
people, will be adopted by which to put 
an end to the institution.” 

“In this connection, what about State 
Rigkts?” asked I. 

‘‘The grand foundation principle of our 
country is liberty, as opposed to every 
species of bondage, kiogs of many or kings 
of few. The doctrine of State Rights is 
wise and well until it is carried to ex- 
tremes and begins to strike at this princi- 
ple, as it does in sheltering the institution 
in question. That doctrine involves a self- 
destroying contradiction. Suppose a man 
should say: ‘This is a free people; there- 
fore, it is my right to make it not free in 
the persons of some of its people, my 
slaves.” Does he not contradict himself? 
And the very idea of freedom is destroyed 
by his assertion of it inthat form. If one 
of his slaves should say the same, and un- 
dertake, as his State Right, to make a bond- 
man of his master, the two would kill each 
other in the attempt to practice their State 
Right of enslaving. Do you not see the 
ruinous contradiction in the doctrine? It 
is good if properly limited; but where it 
attacks liberty it is destruction. Apply the 
same doctrine to the counties that compose 
a state or to the towns that compose a 
county, and how absurd it seems.” 

Again I questioned: “Is not the Negro 
better off as a slave?” 

“In what respect better off? Asa slave, 
he has no legal right to his time, his wages, 
to any property whatever, to bis wife and 
children, or even to his life in many cases. 
He can have no home of his own; he can-. 
not be educated; he cannot worship, save 
by lease from another. Now, wherein do 
such disabilities improve his. condition or 
make him better off? And, if better off, 
why do not the masters hasten and become 
slaves, so as also f be better off?” 

Many other questions were answered by 
Mr. Giddings in the same exbaustive and 
incontrovertible manner; but enough has 
been recorded to show the grasp and spirit 
of the man, and perhaps reveal the secret 
of his wonderful influence in the Western 
Reserve, among the same people who now 
s0 idolize Mr. Garfield. Indeed, the iw> 
men were much alike, After the mecting, 
Mr. Giddings went to the hotel and immcdi- 
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ately sent for his questioner. Astonished 
and abashed, I was ushered into his pres- 
ence. Cordiality is too faint a term to 
apply to his manner as he met me at she 
door. There was about him an indescrib- 
able air of tender, winning equality that 
made even a boy feel at home with him at 
once. I had thought he might censure me 
for quizzing him, or for showing too much 
forwardness; but, instead, he thanked me, 
saying that he believed good had been done 
by affording him occasion, to. speak om the 
topics thus brought forward. 

After expressing himself in this way and 
putting me wholly at ease, he safd: 

**But, my young friend, do you really 
think, as your questions indicated, that the 
institution of slavery is justifiable?” 

My reply was rather non-committal, inti- 
mating that circumstances alter cases, 
especially alluding to the right of inherit- 
ance or purchase on the part of masters as, 
perhaps, inalievable. 

Hereupon he resorted to the argumentum 
ad hominem, saying: 

“*Suppose that you were a slave in the 
South to-day. What would you do about it?” 

** But,” said I, ‘‘lam nota black man. 
If I were, perhaps, - 

**Perhaps what?” replied he. ‘‘ You do 
not mean to intimate that color solves this 
problem. Color is but an incident. All 
colors ate human. Besides, I have seen 
slaves in the City of Washington as white 
as any man in the audience today. Now, 
tell me if, just as you are, you were held as 
a slave in the South, what would you de ?” 

‘* Make my way to the North and libesty 
without delay,” I replied. 

** Liberty!” said Mr. Giddings. ‘‘ Why, 
according to your platform, a slave bas no 
legal right to liberty. Would you seize 
that to which the law denies your sight? 
A senator has declared that a runaway 
slave is as much a thief asa man who steals 
a horse.” 

“‘ Law or po law,” I answered, ‘‘ I should 
possess myself, at any hazard.” 

“* But State Rights interpose,” said he. 

‘*Not between me and freedom,” I re- 
plied, with the ardor of a Yankee boy. 

** Would you not be better off asa slave 
than as a freeman?” he asked, with a 
roguish but friendly twinkle in his eyes. 

But [ had gone far enough in personal 
application of my own views, and told him 
so, confessing that his questions made 
slavery seem intensely hateful. 

AsI arose to go, he took my hand, almost 
affectionately, and said: 

“I wish that every human being on the 
face of the earth were as free as you and I. 
Don’t you?” 

‘* Yes, sir!” I replied, with decided 
emphasis. 

From that hour I was an Abolitionist. 

Invixotos, N. J. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A CRE- 
ATOR. 
THE MAIN PRINCIPLES. 


BY PRES. WM. W. PATTON, D. D. 














W2HeEn, not long sine, the present writer 
laid before the readers of Tue InDEPEND- 
ENT a few thoughts on ‘The Divine Re. 
sponsibility,” he referred, in a singie para- 
graph, to the fact that the Bible uses lan- 
guage which implies and teaches that crea- 
tion involves a moral responsibility on the 
part of itsauthor. He purposely forbore to 
enter into the particulars included, for lack 
of space in that connection. The desire 
having been expressed that he should pur- 
sue this theme further, it is now resumed. 

One of the misfortunes of theology has 
been that influeotial reasoners have held, 
apparently, to the entire irresponsibility of 
the Creator. Their starting-point has sim- 
ply been divine power, whereas it should 
have been divine love. Hence, they have 
concewed of creation as an act of omnipo- 
tence which needed no moral direction, and 
which in fresult called forth no relation- 
ships implying moral obligation in the 
author and supporter of the system. The 
Creator might do absolutely what be should 
choose with his rational creatures, as to 
their character or their happiness; he even 
had a right to create them for the sole pur- 
pose of making.them sinners and of render- 
ing them forever miserable, But the one 
declaration of the Apostle Peter, that God is 
{‘a faithful Creator,” deprives such extreme 
and abhorrent views of avy biblical sup- 
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port. Faithfulness necessarily -implies 
some prior responsibility to which one is 
teue, anda faithful Creator must be one 
who is true to the obligation which accom- 
panies the creative act. And, that we may 
know and trust him as such, it must be 
poesible for us to understand the nature 
avd bearing of the obligation. What does 
it require? 

First of all, the Creator is under obligation 
to himself. The universal law of love in- 
cludes the rights of each person on whom 
itoperates. God is not at liberty to forget 
himself: He must not fail to do: that 
which shall commend itself to him, and to 
his rational universe, as worthy of him, A 
man must not act the child. A king or 
president must have a sphere of operation, 
a dignity and a grandeur related to his posi- 
tion. It was, then,a duty which God owed 
to himself, when he entered upon creation, 
to produce results worthy of his knowledge 
and power. His reason dictated that he 
should bring into being a universe which 
should adequately manifest the divine great- 
ness and majesty. Thatalone could satisfy 
the divine ideal and be regarded with 
divine complacence. That alone could give 
rational creatures a fit conception of the 
Infinite Being from whom they derived-exist- 
ence, Nothing insignificant, limited, tran- 
sitory would sufficiently express and, as it 
were, embody Deity. Hence, ¢reation 
must be no sport of power, no freak of 
omnipotence, no aimless effort, no abortion 
of purpose or process. It must be vast, 
grand, comprehensive, far-reaching, worthy 
of an eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, and 
Almighty Being. Andsuch we can see that 
the creative work is. As we investigate its 
phenomena and pass from the atoms under 
the microscope to the suns and systems re- 
vealed by the telescope in the furthest re- 
gions of the thickly studded Milky Way, 
it proves more and more to be ancient, 
magnificent, and enduring. God is thus 
properly faithful to himself, to his self- 
conscious worth and glory, and to the im- 
pression which ought to be made on the 
minds of inteMigent creatures. 

Secondly, the divine reason places God, in 
the act of creation and its consequent processes, 
under obligation to benevolent action. A 
complete system couki not stop short 
of life, with its vast range of 
sensibility—that is, of capacity for 
pleasure or for pain, extending from 
the slightest agreeable feclivg of a worm 
or a mollusk to the ecstasy of a seraph or 
the full-orbed, perpetual bliss of Gabriel. 
To such a system, once inaugurated, the 
law of love would have widest application. 
Indeed, we may say that it must have orig- 
inated simply in the divine benevolence; 
in the use of almighty power, by perfect 
love, to bring into existence countless myri- 
ads of beings jn numberiess worlds, who, 
in the various ranks of sensitive life, should 
be susceptible of happiness and should 
thus possess a real and most positive good. 
A universe of dead matter did not befit 
God. 

And it is clear that, when God had 
created sentient beings, bis perfect reason, 
which saw love to be the synonyme of 
right, must have affirmed the duty of benev- 
olence toward them Can we without 
horror imagine an almighty being using 
his power to create, only that he might 
have victims to torture? Let those who 
suppose themselves to hold the theory that 
creative power is absolute and that a Crea- 
tor owes no duties whatever to bis crea- 
tures, and thus that these bave no: rights 
whatever before him, test their own moral 
sense by such a supposition. Does it strike 
them asa conception that could be other- 
wise than infinitely dishonorable to the 
Creator? Could we distinguish it from the 
malignant character which men are accus- 
tomed to ascribe to the great adversary of 
God, the Devil? The right t> . malign or 
to a purely selfish exer’ . of creative 
power cannot be maininired without 
denying our intutive ideas of the eternal 
distinction of right and wrong, and thus 
rendering futile all attempts at moral rea- 
soning. But the Bible assures us that 
“God is Love.” He recognizes and joy- 
fully conforms to the universal law of 
love; of obedience to which he is not mere. 
ly the enforcer upon others, but is bimeeli 
the highest and perfect example. That any 








theologians should have taught that the 
mere fact of creation gave the Creator a 
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right to put a édreature to any conceivable’ 
use, even of torture, irrespective of its 
moral action and deserts, is simply proof 
of two things: how God may be dishonored 
by those who profess to seck his glory, and 
how true is the famous saying that ‘* There 
is no heart so hard as that of a thorough- 
bred metaphysician.” 

Thirdly. The creation of a universe would 
carry with it the peculiar obligation growing 
out of the development of moral character as 
the highést aim of being. No universe 
would be worthy of the pame which 
omitted moral agenis under a moral gov- 
ernment; in which the aim should be the 
production of holiness, and thus the reflec- 
tion of the divine likeness ip the rational 
creature. A mechanical, a chemical, a 
vital, a sensitive universe, we can see, could 
not satisfy God. It would leave too vast a 
gulf between it and himself. A universe 
embracing these qualities alone is but a 
physical platform on which to place a 
spiritual realm for higher action and re- 
sults; a realm with which he could have 
direct communion and in which would be 
developed the beauty and glory of intel- 
lectual avd moral power. It having pleased 
the Creator to give being to creatures hav 
ing reason, sensibility, and free will, he 
thereby places himself under obligation to 
conform to what such a nature requires. 
Else he would contradict himself, in his 
own plans, and would deny his moral 
upiverse that which it needed and which 
by the act of its creation he bad virtually 
pledged himself to supply. As his all-per- 
foct reason would suggest a moral universe 
as the crowning achievement of a Creator, 
s0,when he has once constituted it, he 
must respect its peculiar nature; doing it 
no violence, not employing mere physical 
omnipotence to produce results which can 
come legitimately ovly from moral influ- 
ence, and ordering all arrangements in 
such a way as to tend toward a worthy 
development of moral results. In other 
words, as moral euds are in their nature 
the highest, a wise and righteous Creator 
would feel bound, alike to himself and his 
rational creation, to treat them as para- 
mount in his whole “course of pro 
cedure. Thus, if, iu accomplishing this 
noblest part of bis desigi, the introduc- 
tion of pain should be found necessary, 
as a penal or a disciplinary element in 
dealing with moral beings, be would not 
hesitate to use it. Nor would this be a 
violation of the law of love; but, rather, an 
obedience to its wise requirement in such 
a case, for love provides protection and 
education. It includes justice, as the 
guardian of the universal good, and sanc- 
tions what it demands. It also prompted 
God to create a upiverse capable of the 
supreme form of bappiness, which can 
only, exist where holy character is de- 
veloped under law and discipline. Better 
a& universe created with possibilities of 
character, though this involve possibilities 
of sin and pain, than a universe without 
sin and pain, but on so low a scale as also 
to be without holiness, 

These three main principles lay a firm 
foundation for conclusions of a specific 
churucter, bearing on the nature, character. 
and destiny of men, as part of the divine 
creation, which are reserved for another 
article, for they show the ends to which 


a)] means must be made subservient. They 
also serve to show the unreasonableness of 
that ancient theologic notion of the utter 
irresponsibility of a creator, which was 
based on an entire misapprehension and 
misapplication of Paul’s reference (Rom. 
ix, 20, 21) to the power of a potter to make 
vessels of various grades and uses. On this 
John Fletcher made both a wise and witty 
comment, in his ‘‘ Scripture Scales”: 


“I have lived these fifteen years in a 
part of England where a multitude of pot- 
ters make all manner of iron and earthern 
vessels. Some of these mechanics are by 
no means conspicuous for good sense and 
others are at times besotted through excess- 
ive drinking; but I never yet saw or heard 
of one so excessively foolish as to make, 
even in a drunken fit, a vessel on purpose 
to break it, to show that he had power over 
the work of his own hands. Such, how- 
ever, is the folly that Zelotes’s scheme im- 
putes to God. Nay, if a potter makes 
vessels on purpose to break them, he is 
only a fool; but if he could make sensible 
vessels, like dogs, and formed them on 
purpose to roast them alive, that he might 
show his sovereign power, would you not 
execrate his cruelty as much as you would 


: 





pity his madness?” 


How,zp Universirr, Wasaineros, D. C. 


} ing by our liege Lord, whom we are 


~ AW ASPIRATION. 
BY SUSAN MARE SPALDING. 

I WATCHED the sparrows flitting here and there, 
In quest of food about the miry étreet ; 
Such nameless fare as seems to sparrows 

sweet 

They sought with greedy clamor everywhere. 

Yet mid their strife I noted with what care 
They held upraised their fluttering pinions 

fleet ; 
They trod the mire with soiled and grimy 
feet, 

Bat kepttheir wings unsullied in the air. 


I, too, like thee, O sparrow, toil to gain 

My scanty portion from life’s sordid ways. 
Like thee, too, often hungry, I am fain 

To strive with greed and envy all my days. 
Would that I, too, like thee, might learn the 

grace 

To keep my soul’s uplifted wings from stain. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HOLD THE FORT. 
BY THE HON. NEAL Dow. 


Tue first scene of the Rebellion, after 
the firing upon the ‘ North Star,” was the 
bombardment of Fort Sumpter. For some 
weeks before that the rebels had been de- 
liberately at work, establishing their bat- 
teries for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose. Major Gardner, the commandant of 
Sumpter, with his elbows upon the em- 
bankments of the Fort, bis field-glass at 
his eye, was calmly looking on during all 
these weeks, quietly looking ov. He saw 
the rebel fatigue parties marched out, with 
army-wagons loaded with entrenching tools, 
and the men going to work actively upon 
lines previously marked out by the r&%el 
epgineers in broad day; all this under his 
eye and within range of his guns. 

The breastworks were thrown up delib- 
erately, reveted with sandbags or gabions; 
the platforms were laid; the powder maga- 
zines established and made shell-proof; the 
guns were brought up, drawn by long lines 
of borses, moving slowly over the yielding 
turf or sand, and were mounted in their 
several places; Major Anderson quietly 
looking on and making no sign. Why did 
this gallant soldier, in most shocking 
negleet of military rule and soldierly duty, 
permit all this preparation to go on with 
no soldierly protest? Why did he not fire 
upon the rebel fatigue parties? Why did 
he not knock down their works or prevent 
their construction? Why did he permit the 
rebels to complete all their plansand to fire 
the first gun? It was in obedience to orders 
from Washington, And so Fort Sumpter 
was surrounded by many rebel batteries, 
from which it was furiously bombarded and 
by which it was compelled to surrender 
‘‘at discretion.” Yes, that was the word: 
‘‘At discretion.” The old flag was hauled 
down without a salute; the little garrison 
was marched out and surrendered without 
terms! The Rebellion began in that way. 

‘‘Hotp THE Fort.” We have a Gospel 
bymon bearing that title. How often have I 
heard it ringing amovg the lofty arches 
of grand churches, more often in lecture- 
rooms and “‘vestries,”men and women— 
soldiers of the Cross—joining in it hearti- 
ly, pledging themselves faithfally to 
do gallant service for the Lord, whose 
soldiers they were; wearing the Lord's 
uniform, taking the Lord’s pay, and eating 
his rations, having taken solemn obliga- 
tion of allegiance to him and fidelity to 
all his requirements and obedience to all 
his commands. Who can listen to this 
hymuv with upmoistened eye when well 
sung by a company of gallant soldiers of 
the Lord of Hosts, putting all their hearts 
into it? 

The commandant of the Lord’s fortress 
sees asignal of his chief in the distance, 
and cries out to his fellow-soldiers: 

“Ho! my comrades, see the signal waving in the sky! 
Reinforcements now appearing, victory is nigh '"” 
The chief in the distance, by signal, gives 

the imperative command: 
“ Hold the fort, for I am coming.” 
The dauntless leader responds, heartily : 


“ Wave the answer back to Heaven. By Thy grace 
we will.” 


The brave garrison pledges itself to the 
great Leader to hold the fort against 
his enemies, however numerous or power- 
ful they may be: ‘‘By Thy grace we 
will hold this fort, entrusted to our keep- 
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we have sworn to be faithful and true, and 
to whom we will be true, as a matter of 
affection, as well as ef duty.” : 

The hymn continues: 

“See the mighty ost advancing, Setan leading on ; 

Mighty men around us falling, courage high and 

strong!” 
Ad! that’s a gallant band of soldiers 
holding that fort. How active and vigil- 
ant they are, ever on the qui vive to spy 
out the enemy’s plans and to defeat his 
purposes, Sentinels ever on the walls, by 
night and day, pacing their ceaseless 
rounds; videttes and scouts sent out by 
night and day to detect the movements of 
the enemy and tospy out his weak places, 
and to enable the commandant to take ad- 
vantage of bis mistakes, his carelessness, or 
his want of skill. The commandant, when- 
ever he sees a weak place in the lines of his 
enemy, dashes out upon him by sorties, by 
night or by day, iv sunshine of in storm. 
Wherever he sees an opportunity of strik- 
ing a blow at the enemies of his-chief, he is 
quick and glad to take advantage of it. He 
falls upon the enemy by surprise; he takes 
him in flank or rear, or anyhow that he 
can reach him with shot or steel. His heart 
is in his chief’s service; his honor is pledged 
to faithful duty and ceaseless vigilance. 
While bis tired soldiers steep, in preparation 
for the coming day, he is himself abotit the 
camp, Visiting the otitposts, looking sharp- 
ly and anxiously to see that there is no 
negligence on the part of sentinel on guard. 

The enemy cannot establish a bat- 
tery within the range of his guns. 
An attempt to do so brings tipon him 
instantly a crushing fire of shot and 
shell. See how the earth flies, filling 
the air with sand and dust. Set how the 
enemy is statteted and demoralized. The 
vigilance of the commander of this fort is 
sleepless, incessant, because his heart is in 
his work and his honor is pledged to a 
faithful performance of bis duty. A bat- 
talion of the enemy in close order, moving 
from one point to another of the investing 
lines, comes in cautiously withio range of the 
fort’s guns. Instantly the sky is filled with 
shells, hissing and screaming through the 
air, falling with marvelous accuracy 
among the serried ranks of the enemy, 
scattering wounds and death around. Ah! 
what a gallant soldier and brave garrison 
hold the Lord’s fort. The bymn continues: 
“ Pierce and long the battle rages, but our help is 

bucton’s comes our Great Commander, cheer, my 

comrades, cheer! 

Hold the fort, for Iam coming, Jesus signals still. 

Wave the answer back to Heaven; By thy grace 

we will. We will. 

We WIL.” 

Now, I take it this command is given to 
the Church. [It is so understood. The 
chorus, if it be anything, is a pledge to hold 
the fort—that is, to be faithful to every 
duty and instant in every good word and 
work. To hold the fort inany proper sense 
is not to keep the gates shut and the garri- 
son penned up within the walls, abandon- 
ing to the enemy the whole country with- 
out the walls and all its inhabitants to the 
steeland the torch. The life of the true 
Christian is a constant warfare against all 
evil. Heis bound to fight the Lord’s battles 
against all evil doing. I do not mean 
that the true Christian ought to do this. I 
say he will do it; he must doit. The love 
of God and his fellow-men impels him to it, 
and he cannot do otherwise. If he fail to 
do that, ipso facto, he is no true 
Christian. There are -a thousand ways 
in which a true Christian can manifest 
his devotion to duty without much display 
or noise about it. He will live in such a 
way that all who know him will be always 
sure of his position upon any question, 
private or public, involving a matter of 
right and wrong. It will not be necessary 
to ask him what he thinks about it, what 
he will do about it. We all are sure of 
that, without a word from him. 

To secularize the Sabbath, to European- 
ize it, we know what be thinks of that. 
Under no possible circumstances will he 
consent to it. He will not consent to the 
proposition to legalize prostitution, under 
the wicked pretense of regulation and re- 
straint. There are a great many most 
respectable men who favor this, as the best 
thing to do. Our Christian will listen to 
no argument upon that matter, It is 
enough for him that it isa gréat sin, shame, 
and wrong, and he will consent to no rela- 





bound to love, honor, and obey, to whom 


tion to it except that of stern prohibition 





and repression. If evil come from it, let it 
be against law and an enlightened and in- 
dignant ptiblic opinion, and not under 
cover of the law and protected by it. 

The Church (I mean by that the great 
body of Christian men and women) are in 
the midst of society, surrounded by the 
Lord’s enemies on every hand. The Church 
is set apart to. the Lord’s service and is 
bound to promote the Lord’s work always 
and every where, by voice, by example, and 
by every legitimate mode of action as 
men and as citizens, He will never con- 
sent to the ‘‘Establishment of the Throne 
of Iniquity by Law,” as Albert Barnes put 
it. He is bound to protest against that, 
and, if he be really a Christian, he will do 
so. He cannot possibly consent to atty 
compromise, for the reason that it isa sinand 
no comptoriise cat possibly make it tight. 

Thomas More laid his head freely upon 
the block, rather than say one word, to 
which his wife urged him, because that 
word was not a true one. Only a little 
word, she said, one word, and we cap yet 
have many years of happiness at our 
charming home on the banks of the Thames; 
butit would not be a true word,he re- 
plied, and I cannot say it, and he didn't 
say it. He died rather and bis head was 
set up on fiondoh Bridge, whence bis 
loved daughter, Margery, took it with her 
own hands, one dark and stormy night, 
having strengthened and approved his re- 
solve to die, at the zenith of his fame and 
in mature manhood, ratber than say the 
word not true, Thatis my -idea of a gal- 
lant soldier, without fear or wavering, 
‘* holding the fort.” 

Now, the liquot traffic is the great advet- 
sary of the Lord. It is more active and po 
tent in every phase of demoralization than 
any other agent of evil. It hinders and 
hampers the Lord’s work more than any 
other; it robs the Lord’s treasury; it sows 
tares among the Lord’s wheat aud renders 
the Lord's vineyard bairen and fruitless 
more than any other; it breaks down the 
fold and lets the wolves in among the 
Lord’s sheep. . In short, it is a more power- 
ful agent of evil among the Lord's people 
than any other or all otherscombined. Am 
I right about this? Do I mistake, or mis- 
state, or overstate? Is not all that and a 
great deal more literally and exactly true? 
Will anyone deny or doubt it? 

Every grog-shop is a battery of the Devil 
or a rifle-pit to kill off the Lord’s people. 
They are planted under the guns of the 
Lord’s fort; the air by day is filled with 
smoke aod by night with lurid light, com- 
ing from burning harvests, cottages, and 
villages destroyed by this terrible enemy of 
the Lord. The Lord’s poor are turned out 
of doors by thousands—houseless, home- 
less, starving, freezing, dying—by.this ter- 
ribleenemy. All this fearful work goes 
on, day and night, night and day, under 
the very walls of the fort. Hark! Is that 
a gun fromthe fort? No. Its formidable 
batteries are silent. Its heavy armament of 
the best artillery, if it would open upon 
this dreadful enemy of the Lord, could 
sweep him away, like chaff from the 


, threshing-floor, and save the Lord’s chil- 


dren. But alas! the gunsaredumb! The 
garrison heeds no signal from the Great 
Chief! , 

PoRTLAND, ME. 





ROGER WILLIAMS AGAIN. 
BY PROF, HEMAN LINCOLN, D.D. 





Ir isa large demand ou the courtesy of 
THe INDEPENDENT to ask another hearing 
for Roger’s claim to immersion; but poor 
Roger has fullen on bard times. Dr. Dex- 
ter is confident that he bas disproved the 
traditional belief of centuries that Roger 
was banished for advanced views of relig- 
ious freedom, and has proved, instead, that 
he never taught any advanced views beyond 
those of Robert Browne, of a generation 
earlier; and THE INDEPENDENT and its able 
correspondent, Hon. Mr. Goodwin, are 
equally confident of having disproved his 
‘traditional claim to immersion and to the 
bonor of introducing immersion into New 
Engtand.. Charity, therefore, to a good 


‘man, badly treated in his own day and, 


possibly, worse treated in ours, may 
strengthen the plea for special courtesy. 
Mr. Goodwin misses the point of my. 
argument and gives an extraordinary value 
*o the little word “then.” In other words, 
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he mistakes an incidenta] @lustration for 
the main argument, and supposes that I 
rest my claim for Roger’s immersion on the 
fact that Chauncy, coming to New England 
in 1638, brought immersionist views with 
him, and that, therefore, Roger held them 
in 1639. He denies the fact that Chauncy 
held them in 1638, and so, he thinks, sub- 
verts my conclusion. 

But my claim for Roger is not founded 
on Chauncy’s views. It rests on the uni- 
form testimony of biographers and histo- 
rians and annalists up to the present time. 
The traditional authority for his immersion 
is unimpeached by a single witness fof two 
hundred and forty years. Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT is entitled to the honor of the discov- 
ery (if it prove to be a real discovery) that 
the world has hitherto been mistaken in its 
belief, and that Roger was not immersed, 
but affused. But its assertion, in its famous 
article of 1879, rested not on any newly 
found facts, but on logical inferences. It 
said: ‘‘Immersion was unknown among 
English Baptists till 1641, therefore, Roger 
Williams could not have been immersed in 
Providence iu 1639,” I demurred at the 
conclusion, and clatmed that direct testi- 
mony was needed to overturn a traditional 
belief of two and abalf centuries. If Dr. 
Dexter should assert that Roger must 
have whipped Quakers (for such treatment 
wus general in New England and he was a 
bitter antagonist of George Fox and 
thought Quakers to be social nuisances), I 
should not feel called on to prove the nega- 
tive. The advocate of the new belief must 
prove the new assertion. For similar 
reasons, Baptists are not called on to prove 
that Roger was immersed. The burden of 
proof is for those who assert, against the 
traditional belief, that be was affused, 


My allusion to Chauncy, therefore, was. 


only incidental. I said that, as he brought 
immersionist views from England, in 1638, 
these views must have obtained to some ex- 
tent, at least, in both Old and New Eng- 
land, and’the @ priori objection to Roger’s 
immersion in 1689 failed. Mr. Goodwin 
parries the force of my ivference by im- 
peaching the evidence. He thinks I have 
fallen into three historical errors in credit- 
ing Chauncy with immersionist views in 
1638, when they originated in 1641; indeny- 
ing that he wus joint pastor at Plymouth; 
and in ascribing his removal to Scituate to 
his own choice, instead of to opposition in 
the Plymouth Church, due to his change of 
views and baptism. 

I regret that Mr. Goodwin has cited no 
facts to convict me of error. Hecreates his 
facts by @ priori rensoning. ‘If Chauncy 
had brought over the idea that baptism 
could be only by immersion, of course, Ply- 
mouth would not have employed him.” 
Therefore, as Plymouth held to sprinkling, 
Chauncy could not have held to immersion 
at first, but must bave changed his views 
during his pastorate, 

Conclusions from @ priori premises are al- 


ways dangerous in historical matters, The 
facts and the historians are al! against Mr. | 
Goodwin’s inference. The ‘testimony is. 
uniform that Chauncy brotight bis fmmer- | 
sionist views frem England and held them | 


through his entire residence in Plymouth. 
So Dr. Sprague states, in his ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Pulpit”; and Quincy, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Harvard College”; and Baylies, in 
his ‘‘ History of Plymouth ”; and Deane, in 
his ‘‘ History of Scituate.” Even Bradford, 
whom Mr. Goodwin quotes, is strongly 
against him. He records in 1646, what he 
says he ought to have mentioned in its 
Place (1638), that, having sent for Mr. 
Chauncy to be “‘ Pastor,” while Mr. Reyner 
was teacher, ‘‘ there fell out some difficulty 
about baptism, he holding it ought to be 
by dipping and patting the whole body 
under water and that ‘sprinkling was un- 
lawful. The church yielded that immer- 
sion or dipping was lawful, but in this cold 
country not so convenient; but they did 
not nor could not yield to him in this, that 
sprinkling (which all the churches of Christ 
do for the most part use unto this day) was 
unlawful and a human invention, as the 
same was pressed, but they were willing to 
yield to him so far as they could and to 
the utmost, and were content to suffer him 
to practice as he was persuaded; but he 
said he could not yield hereunto” (Brad- 
ford, I, 382, 388. improved edition). 
Winthrop says ‘hat the Plymouth Church 
iutended to call him, ‘! but defore the time 
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came they discovered his judgment about 
baptism ” (Vol, II, p. 264). 

Baylies says: ‘‘Mr. Chauncy preached 
at Plymouth three years; but, as his senti- 
ments touching baptism were not in con- 
formity to those of the people generally, he 
declined a@ settlement, although the people, 
enamored of his high qualities (even in 
that day, when little was yielded..to the 
tenderness of conscientious scruples), were 
sufficiently liberal and enlightened, to con- 
sent that he might practice the rite. of bap- 
tism by immersion to such as desired to be 
admitted to the church in that way, pro- 
vided that Mr, Reyner should be permitted 
to baptize in the usual mode (‘‘ History of 
Plymouth,” I, 275). 

The evidence is direct and overwhelming 
that Chauncy held these views on first 
coming to Plymouth, and that the chusch 
there, longiog to secure his services as 
pastor, endeavored to persuade him that 
sprinkling was lawful, and for that purpose 
induced him to put hjs views in writing 
aud send them to the leading ministers in 
Massachusetts Bay, to be answered. But, as 
Bradford says, ‘‘ himself. was not satisfied 
therewith” (with the answers). 

Mr. Goodwin’s second count against me 
is that [ deny the joint pastorate with 
Reyner, which relation really existed for 
three years. I am unable to find a single 
authority for his assertion. Winthrop alone 
says that ‘‘the church could not agree to 
call him to the office,” after discovering his 
views of baptism. All the other author- 
ities (Sprague, and Baylies, and Quincy, 
and Deane, and Bradford; and many oth- 
ers) say that he refused to accept the invita- 
tion because he held sprinkling to be un- 
lawful} and would not consent to a divided 
practice in the church. He was willing to 
preach for them, and did so for three years; 
but he would not accept the responsibility 
of pastor unless the church accepted im- 
mersion as a duty. It seems certain that 
he was never pastor at Plymouth, for he 
was not ordained there, according to the 
uniform custom of the Pilgrim. churches, 
aod he was ordained at Scituate. 

The third count against me is that I 
make Chauncy to have left Plymouth of 
his own choice, when he really left because 
of the many difficulties following his change 
of views on baptism. The authorities again 
are all in my favor and against Mr. Good- 
win, Winthrop, the most prejudiced against 
Chauncy, says: The church, ‘‘ being much 
taken with his able parts, were loath to part 
with him” (Ool. I, p, 264).. Bradford says: 
‘*He removed himself to Scituate,” against 
the earnest wishes of the Plymouth 
Church to retain him. And so say all the 
other annvalists and historians. Even Mr. 
Goodwin admits it when: he says: ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers, with their usual liberality, 
invited him to remain with them;. but 
Chauncy refused to remain with a church 
which held sprinkling to be even per- 
missible,” 

lt is curious that Mr. Goodwin does not 
see that his final concession is fatal to his 
claim that Chauncy could not have held 
immersionist views on first coming to Ply- 
mouth. His argument runs: “If Chauncy 
had brought over the idea that baptism 
could be only by immersion, of course, Ply- 
mouth would not have employed him. 
ge The word of a biographer even 
would not stand for a moment against the 
known facts of the case.” But he ad- 
mits that in 1641 Chauncy did hold “‘ that 
immersion was the only real baptism and 
that sprinkling was positively unlawful.” 
But “the Pilgrim Fathers, with their usual 
liberality, invited him to remain with 
them.” Was the liberality of 1041 impos- 
sible in 16387 A century hence a descend: 
ant of Mr. Goodwin may say: “My an 
cestor must have been mistaken on this 
point. It is certain that the Plymouth 
Church held to sprinkling and practiced it. 
If Chauncy had beld tbat ‘immersion was 
the only real baptism and sprinkling was 
positively unlawful,’ of course, Plymouth 
would not have employed him. ‘The 
word of a biographer or even of my hon- 
ored ancestor ‘would not stand for a mo- 
ment against the known facts of the case.’” 
The argument of 1882 in ruling out the 
possibility of immersionist views in 1641 
is, quite as cogent as Mr. Goodwin’s argu- 
ment against them in 1638. 

The reasons which induced Mr. Chauncy 
to remove to Scituate are a new proof that 





immersionist views prevailed both in Old 
and New England before Roger Williams's 
immersion in Providence. In 1634. Rev. 
Mr. Lothrop migrated to Scituate, bringing 
with him more than thirty members of his 
church. He had been pastor of the church 
founded by Henry Jacob, the first Congre- 
gational church in London, Deane, the 
historian of Scituate, says: ‘‘ Controversy 
respecting the mode of baptism had been 
agitated in Mr. Lothrop’s church before 
they left England, and a part had separated 
from him and established the first Baptist 
ehurch in England, in 1638. Those that 
came seem not all to have been settled on 
this point, and they found others in Scitu- 
ate ready tosympathize with them.” When 
Mr. Chauncy went to Scituate, there were 
“three parties in the church. One of them 
held to infant sprinkling; another to adult 
immersion exclusively; anda third, of which 
was Mr. Chauncy, to immersion of infants 
as well as of adults.” There wasa large and 
respectable minority opposed to immersion 
and Mr. Chauncy required them to refrain 
from communion. This minority organ- 
ized a second church, Feb. 2d, 1642. 

We have here several important facts, 
gathered from the church records or hand- 
ed down from the early settlers.. Views 
of the necessity of immersion had been ag- 
itated in the church in England, before 
their migrating in 1684. Some had left the 
London church, in 1633, because of these 
views of the necessity ofimmersion. Some 
came over with the emigrants, in 1684, 
holding to similar views. They found 
‘others in Scituate to sympathize with them. 
Mr. Lothrop, from internal troubles in the 
church (probably on account of these 
views, says Mr. Deane), migrated again to 
Barnstable, with many members, in 1689. 
The majority who remained believed in the 
necessity of immersion and called Mr. 
Chauncy to be their pastor. Immersion 
was established as the uniform rule for in- 
fants and adults, and a respectable minor- 
ity, still adhering to sprinkling, withdrew 
and formed a second church. We can 
readily understand why Chauncy preferred 
to remove to Scituate, rather than comply 
with the wishof the Plymouth Church avd 
remain with them. . 

We can see as clearly that a belief in 
immersion, as the true mode of baptism, 
had prevailed in London and Massachu- 
setts for several years before Roger Wil. 
liams was immersed. Hooker confesses, 
in 1641: ‘‘ Many are inclined that way.” 

Two other facts bearing indirectly on 
Rogers’s baptism are taken from Win- 
throp. In March, 1637-8, Ezekiel Holli- 
man was summoned before the court, 
‘*because he did not frequent the public 
assemblies.” The case was referred by the 
court to the ministers for action. This in- 
dicates that Holliman, who baptized 
Roger, had forsaken the Puritan churches 
two years before the baptism. The 
second is more direct. The wife of 
Mr, Scott, a sister of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
removed to Providence in 1687. Win- 
throp says of her ‘that she was griev- 


|| ously infected with the Anabaptist heresy. 


As the Anabaptist heresy (in London in 
1633; io Scituate in 1634, and in Plymouth 
in 1638) asserted the necessity. of immer- 
sion, there is, surely, no. improbability that 
both Holliman and Mrs. Scott may have 
fallen into that way of thinking, and have 
carried it with them to Providence, to 
Roger Williams and his associates. 

My belief remains unchanged, therefore, 
that Roger was immersed, and that Mr, 
Goodwin must produce some direct evi- 
dence of affusion before any one is expect- 
ed to surrender a traditional belief which 
has endured unquestioned for two hundred 
and forty years. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

— 


Queen Victoria has again bestowed upon 
her Scottish subjects a signal token of favor. 
When she and the Princess Beatrice left Wind- 
sor for the North, recently, the public was 
rigidly excluded from witnessing their depart- 
ure and no demonstrations were allowed at 
any stations aloug the route in England. But 
wheo the train reached Perth, at 9 4.m., Her 
Majesty received the welcome of the provost 
and sheriffs and accepied a large basket of 
flowers, while the public was permitted to 
throng about the station and coaches at will, 
and during. the remainder of the jourvey on 
Scottish soil the restrictions imposed in Eng- 
yand were not applied, 
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CONDUCT OF AN ARBFTRATION. 





TueExz is no need that arbitrators should, as 
often they do, spend the first meeting in des- 
ultory conversation as to the rules governing 
their proceedings, There are scarcely any 
strict rules. The good sense of the arbitrators 
and their honest desire to settle the controversy 
are their guides. Upona very few points there 
are what may be called rules of law for the 
conduct of an arbitration. 

Usually the first question is : ‘‘ Shall we arbi- 
trators be sworn?’’ They need not be ualess 
the statute of the state directs. Suppose, how- 
ever, the arbitration law requires am oath, but 


“ 


the parties are willing to waive it ; can the arbi- . 


trators then proceed unsworn? Courts have 
differed on this question, and often it will be 
easier to take the oath than to ascertain whether 
it may be waived. An informal memorandum 
(which may be indorsed on the submission, if 
convenient) that the arbitrategs have taken 
oath “well and truly to try the question;’”* 
signed by each arbitrator and sworn to before 
a justice of the peace or commissioner, is 
enough. 

To refer a controversy to a sole arbitrater is 
perfectly lawful; but the two disputants’ can 
seldom agree to choosing him. A very famflfar 
plan is for each party to select one, on ‘a stipula- 
tion that these two shal choose a third to sit 
with them ; or (if preferred) that, if they cannot 
agree, they shall choose either athird arbiteator 
or anumpire. The distinction between these, 
as generally understood, is that a third arbitra- 
tor unites with the first two, and the three con- 
sider the case together and make decision ; 
while an umpire acts independently and alone. 
The two disagreeing arbitrators commit ‘the 
case to him and retire, while he reviews the 
evidence, hears the parties anew, if need be, 
and makes a decision as a sole arbitrator might 
do. Under some circumstances he must treat 
the opinions of the disagreeing arbitrators as 
limits ; must adopt the view of one or the other 
or “split the difference.” More commonty he 
decides independently. Experienced persons 
advise that, when the submission thus names 
two arbitrators, giving them power to appoint a 
third (or an umpire); they shonld make this 
appointment at the outset, before hearing the 
ease. To do this is lawfal and the probability 
of their ‘agreeing on a third name fs much 
greater before they have begun the hearing 
than after they have disagreed. The third 
man need not be summoned to attend the meet- 
ing unless the submission (or the statute of the 
state) requires. But let him be selected at the 
beginning. 

Each party has the right to receive notice at 
the time and place of all meetings at which either 
party is to be heard, and {fs entitled to attend, 
both to state hisown case and submit his proof, 
and also to hear whatever his opponent offers, 
Under all ordinary circumstances it is a grave 
impropriety for arbitrators to hear anything in 
behalf of either party without giving the other 
fair opportunity to be present. But if, after 
due notice of a meeting, either party fails to 
attend, the arbitrators may proceed without 
him. They should, however, pay just attention 
to any request for an adjournment which he 
may send, or to any excuse for his absence 
which he may offer at the next meeting, and do 
what is fair under the circumstances. And they 
have general power to order cortvenient ad- 
journments down to the time named in thé sub- 
mission for completing the award. At this time 
their powers cease, unless the parties extend 
the time. 

Each party may do as he pleases about em- 
ploying a lawyer to present his case, If either 
does so, the other cannot complain that it is 
taking unfairadvantage. His remedy is to “go 
and do likewise.” Upon the other hand, if 
either disputant chooses to conduct his own 
case, every allowance should be made by the 
arbitrators for any inexpertness he may display. 
There ought not to be any need of lawyers un- 
less there are peculiar difficulties tn the ques- 
tion or the evidence. The general plan of arbi- 
tration contemplates that the parties will act 
each for himself. : 

All the arbitrators should attend all the meet- 
ings ; death or permanent disability of either 
breaks up the arbitration. If one arbitrator fs 
necessarily absent from a session, the better 
way is to adjourn toa day when he can attend; 
though ft is lawful for the others to proceed 
alone, if both parties explicitly consent. An 
arbitrator camnot delegate his duties to his 
fellow, nor stay away from some meetings and 
come in at the close, hear the minutes read, and 
give his opinion from these. “Nor should either 
abandon the case half way heard, because he 
finds that the two (or the three) will not be able 
to in a final decision. The duty of each 
is to attend all the sessions, weigh’ all the evi- 
dence, hear all the arguments, and make fairy 
effort to unite in an award, 


















































































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 





Fine Arts. 


THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS. 


Tae Spring Exhibition of tbe Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is one of unusual in- 
terest, though there are comparatively few 
pictures except those owned by the institu- 
tion, One of ite richest treasures, the ‘“‘ Dante 
and Virgil Entering the Infernal Regions,” by 
Corot, has been conspicuously bung, and is, 
perhaps, the most important example of Corot’s 
work in this country. It is one of the largest 
pictures that Corot ever painted, and, though it 
lacks something of the silvery radiance of the 
master’s later work, it has a breadth and 
grandeur that he attained to in no other com- 
position. It isa picture that any of the great 
Continental museums would be proud to own. 
Near to the Corot hangs Courbet’s magnificent 
“ La Uurée,” which has undergone some pro- 
eens of restoration that has injured it beyond 
estimate. The tender, dewy atmosphere of 
the forest is no longer there, the picture shines 
with new varnish, and, if the dead Courbet, 
always sensitive to any meddling with his 
work, could rjge from his grave, he would have 
such a transport of wrath as would shake the 
proprieties of the Boston Museum to their very 
foundation. Pictures grow old; but the de- 
fects of age are far preferable to the retouch- 
ing brush of the restorer. ‘‘Za Owrdée’’ bas, 
perhaps, been done over as skillfully as was 
possible ; but it should not have been touched 
atall. It is no longer the unmixed work of 
the immortal Courbet. Its interest is more 
than half gone and its injury is a national 
loss. 

One is at no loss to understand the popular- 
ity of Jean Francois Millet, the peasant 
painter, after examining the seven superb 
specimens that are now hanging on the walls 
of the Museum, The “ Ruth and Boaz "’—a 
group of reapers, lying under a rick, in the 
Jeng shadow of the evening, toward whom 
Boaz leads the beautiful gleaner—tells the old 
story in the tenderest possible way. It is elo- 
quent with the humanities of the old life that 
is never old, so long as it bas the golden 
threads of labor and of love woven in. The 
reapers are not Hebrews; they are unmistak- 
able French peasants. Itis the Bible narra- 
tive translated into French. The glow of the 
low-down sun; the purple haze; the relaxed, 
splendid forms of the laborers; the graceful, 
modest figure of Ruth are all written on 
he canvas. [t has strength; it has ten- 
derness; it bas luminosity; it has gentus 
in it. It is of far greater interest than 
* La Bergere Assise,’’ which hangs beside it and 
employed the best thought and best hours of 
Millet’s life, If hehad painted no other pic- 
ture than this, he would have stil] been reck- 
oned one of the first artists of bis time, 

The works of Charles Sprague Pearce have 
been frequently criticised in Tae INDEPENDENT 
art column, and, in view of the hard realism of 
the ‘Decapitation of St. Johu’’ and ‘The 
Sacrifice of Isaac,’ it is hard to understand 
how the artist could bave patoted a picture so 
altogether good as the ‘‘ Lamentation over the 
Death of the First Born.” Itisa grand sub- 
ject, full of pathos, and so simply treated 
that the thoughts hold close to the naked 
story and do not wander away to accessories. 
It isa picture in conception as good as Alma 
Tadema’s work representing the same subject, 
but in delicacy of treatment falls far short of 
Tadema’s work. It is easy to imagine that 
whev Mr. Pearce finally escapes from the in- 
fluence of Bonnat he will paint really great pic- 
tures. There was but one Bonnat, fortunate- 
ly, and it is dangerous to imitate him. 

Of late works the portrait of Ex-President 
Hayes by W. M. Chase is, perhaps, most im- 
portant. It is important because it bas at- 
tached to it the name of an artist who some- 
times paints grandly. The picture itself 
is, perbaps, the worst portrait that Chase 
bas painted. Itis coarsely done and no dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view. Presi- 
dent Hayes is a most unpicturesque subject; 
but it seems as if Chase, with his great gifts, 
might bave made something more of his work. 
The figure has an insignificant look ; the lights 
on the feet make one of them seem deformed, 
and the other looke as if it had on an india- 
rubber “arctic”? oversboe. The right hand 
seems to be playing ‘ Simon says thumbs up,”’ 
avd itsindex finger to be pointing at a spot 
ov the floor, There is a great deal of dark in 
the painting; but it lacks dignity and refine- 
went to a degree that is not compensated for 
by the bare fact that the lines of the face are 
like those of the late President. 

The opportunity that is afforded to compare 
the Sharples portraite of Washington with 
those by Stuart and Trumbull confirms the 
opivion that the Sharples pictures are the best 
likenesses of the great man extavt. They are 
more like what Washington must have been. 
They bear on their faces the unmistakable eyi- 
dence of having been enthusiastically painted 
from life. They lack the delicious peach tints 














of Stuart’s work, but there is a roundness and 


solidity to the flesh that is much more like 
life. They are valuable pictures and they 
should never go back to Engiand. They should 
be bought by our Government and placed con- 
spicuously in the Capitol of the country. 

In this brief notice of the Exhibition there 
shal] be just one word of praise for the admir- 
able catalogue of the Museum, which is 
altogether one of the best arranged that has 
ever been published in this country. It con- 
tains the works of the artists, grouped and 
numbered under their respective names, has a 
line or two of biography for each artist, and a 
brief and helpful essay precedes the Depart- 
ments of ‘Pottery and Porcelain” and of 
** Maiolica and Robbia Ware.”’ 


Sanitary, 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE AMER- 
ICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
elation is always of interest, not only to the 
medical profession, but to the public at large. 
It greatly concerns the welfare of all people 
whether those who assume to care for the 
health and the life of our citizens have proper 
qualifications therefor. We know of a physi- 
cian who, in reviewing the causes of mortality 
and of excessive death rate in his city, went 
into an analysis of the capability of its entire 
medical fraternity, and with some show of ac- 
curacy claimed that the excess was due to the 
number of unauthorized, uneducated, or un- 
skillful men who were dabbling with human 
life. So loose is the present method of authen- 
ticating a man to be a medical professional 
that, if to-day an expert examination were au- 
thorized, it would throw out of practice over 
one-half of those who now offer their services in 
this line. The public must not blame any one 
school or sect of practice for this. The law 
and the demand both encourage this clase. 
We have as able men in the medical profession 
as anywhere to be found. The low per cent- 
age as to numbers is owing to the loose laws of 
our states and to the want of discrimination of 
our people. The American Medical Association 
seeks to raise the standard of medical educa- 
tion. Within the last few years it has enlarged 
its domain and in its section of State Medicine 
and Medical Jurisprudence seeks to look after 
the wider interests of public health. While in 
this regard it does not accomplish the tithe of 
what is expected? by the American Public 
Health Association, ft, nevertheless, authentt- 
cates public or state medicine as a very import- 
ant part of medical science and practice. 

This year much discussion has arisen in the 
Association on a question of Medical Ethics, 
which, as it bears on medical training and on 
the general health, is worthy of our notice; 
all the more because the whole question is so 
greatly misstated in the daily journals. It 
does not come up really as a question between 
rival schools of practice. It is rather a medico- 
legal question. Thé law recognizes as a phy- 
sician any man who has received a medical 
diploma from an incorporated medical college 
or from a society authorized by state laws to 
grant the degree of M. D. The Code of Ethics 
of the American Medical Association specifies 
schools or the sect of practice. It is claimed 
by some that, inasmuch as this brings the Code 
at times in possible conflict with the civil law, 
it is better to leave the ethical question to the 
judgment of each practitioner. Many of those 
who favor the change would not consult with 
those of other schools or sects ; but they would 
decline on higher grounds than that it is against 
a particular code. They would claim that it is 
unethical so to consult, because the doctrines of 


the different schools are too diverse to admit of 
adjudication. Where premises so much differ 
conclusions must differ and there is no com- 
mon ground to stand upon. The views as to 
the elects of remedies are as incompatible as 
are certain drugs chemically. is is not 
to be accepted as a quarrel between Homeo- 
aths and the old school doctors. The Eclec- 
ies, who are numerous, — not to be fo: 


and we Cink, omens aster than the first. 
The Hydropathic or Baptist division is exceed- 
ingly respectable. e Chromo-Thermalists 
and Electricians in their Methodistic itimeracy 
must not be overlooked. Of what are the 














fac to each other. If a Homeopathist 
could be found who still maintained that simi- 
lars only cure similars and that infinitesimal di- 
lutions are the most potent, his system would cer- 
tainly have the merit of definiteness and exclu- 
siveness. But Homeopathy, so called, long 
lost its name in its oe of practice. 
e same could be said of Allopathy, except 
that this is not its name, but was only the re- 
roach given toa single sect in it. The fact is 
that, in the interests of public health, it is high 
time that the various sec they old, middle- 
aged, or a to oy 8 bea e t. 
ther ls from the people by ing about 
oak Amy The atest blessing that could 
come to State Medieine and Public Hygiene 
would be a system of examination which, with- 
out regard to sect, would test —o ~ 
and education of the candidates for medical 
fitness. Leaving out the special views of any 
sect on Practice and Materia Medica, there is 
enough which ought to be knowledge in com- 
mon to test individuals es to their Stmess to 
begin. 








Biblical Research. 
REFERRING to thn siseees Chaldean ex- 
plorations, the London Times says : 


** Early in the present year the excavators at 
Abu Hubba penetrated into the Bit Nizirti, 
or treasury of the temple, and within it were 
found stored over ten thousand inscribed 
tablets relating to the commercial and fiscal 
life of Babylonia. The im of such a 
discovery as this cannot be too bighly estimated 
by the student of history and chronology, as 
each of the official and legal documents is 
carefully dated and attested by numerous 
witnesses. The discovery, by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, of the Eponym Canon of Nineveh was 
the means of placing the chronology of Assyria 
from the early of the eighth century until 
the middle of the seventh on a firm and accu- 
rate basis. The recovery of the state records 
from the Treasury of Babylon, in 1875, by the 
discovery of the series inscriptions known 
as the Egtbi tablets, gave uea clear guide for 
the chronological arrangement of the rulers 
of Babylon from the accession of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in B. C. 605, antil the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes. There still remained a serious gap 
in the cbain of chronological documents from 
B.C. 640 until the rise of the Babylonian 
Empire, and this hiatus has now been filled up 
as fortunate discovery in the treasury at 
Sippara of a series of contracts and fiscal 
documents dated in the reigns of Samassumukin 
and Kindalanu, Chaldean kings, whose reigns 
are to be identified with those of Saosduchip- 
ius and Kiniladanus, of the Canon of Ptolemy. 
We have thus for more than three centuries a 
complete series of documents to guide the 
student of history. But the importance of 
these documents is not alone confined to their 
chronological value, for from them we learn 
numerous details of the life and character of 
the polyglot population of Chaldea in the time 
of the last Babylonian Empire. Mr. Rassam 
is now again busy amid the ruined cities of 
Chaldea, and, guided by his discoveries at Abu 
Hubba and the topographical information to 
be gathered from the inscriptions, there is 
every reason to expect that great and impor- 
tant results will be forthcoming from the 
campaign of exploration of 1882. With M. de 
Sarzec and other explorers in Southern Chaldes 
rescuing from the oblivion of the marsh-lands 
the records of the primitive popolation, and 
Mr. Rassam, gathering from the record cham- 
bers of Abu Hubba the chronicles of the later 
monarchs, the work of the recovery of the 
past is making great and important progress fn 
the Tigro-Euphrates Valley.” 


....Professor Bernbard Weies, of Berlin, 
who is acknowledged to be one of the first 
scholars, if not the very first in all that per- 
tains tothe Gospels, has for years made the 
most minute researches in regard to every 
point that affects them. He has considered 
the questions of text criticism, studying word 
by word, He basdistinguished more accufate- 
ly than anyone else between the various com- 
ponent parts of the synoptic Gospels, Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. He has inquired ex- 
actly into the exegesis of every passage. 
Having completed these researches, he is fitted, 
as no one else is, to write a life of Jesus. The 
firat volume has jast been published, and is at 
present being eagerly read, it might almost be 
sald being devoured, by German theologians. 
Probably no German theological work since 
the time of Strauss’s life of Jesus, published 
in the year 1835, has attracted so much atten- 
tion as thie work now attracts. It is unneces- 
sary to say that Weiss combines the severest 
critical judgment with a warm Christian be- 
lief. In an introductory letter, dedicating the 
book to his old friend, Professor Georg Voigt, 
of Leipzig, he declares that his bookis not 
suited to please efther the violently orthodox 
or the violently liberal schools. He has written 
according to the record, regardless of the 
predilections of any class of possible readers. 
The second volume is to appear during the 
present year and will complete the work. The 
first volume contains three books: (a) The 


Sources; (b) The Time of Preparation ; (¢) The 


Seed Time. 


...-As yet, no announcement has been made 
respecting resumption of the survey by the 
party of the Palestine Exploration Fund this 
season on the east of the Jordan. Late last 
year further progress in the work was stopped 
by the Turkish authorities, on account of 
informalities in the firmdn. It was found 
necessary to apply to the Sultan for 
a new firmdn, which has been done by 
Lord Dufferin, Her Majesty’s ambassador 
at the Porte. Captain Conder proceeded to 
Constantinople, to place himself at His Excel- 
lency’s orders; but, on the promise that a 
firmadn should be granted, with permission to 
sketch, excavate, etc., within certain limits, 
particularly at Gadara and Jrrash, proceeded 
to Jerusalem, in the hope of an early signing 
and receipt’ of the order permitting the re- 
sumption of field operations. Meantime, the 
various members of the party are reported to 
be usefully employed in plotting the survey on 
paper and in other minor inquiries into mat- 
ters of biblical and archzological interest. 

....Professor Schrader defines the term Sic- 
cuth, occurring in Amos v, 26, as the name of 
that deity which, among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, was Called Sekkuth. The name 
signifies, as an originally non-Semitic but strict- 
ly Akkadian-Sumerie term, ‘‘Head of the De- 
cision,”’ and was a special surname of the god 


' Adar (Adramelech). 









Srience. 


Tue full accounts of the eclipse observa- 
tions of May 17th in Egypt have not yet come 
to hand; but Nature for May 25th contains the 
“ collective note” sent as a télegram from the 
different expeditions to their respective gov- 
ernments. Among other things, it is stated 
that Lockyer and Trépied have made “an 
absolute determination of the place of the 
coronal line 1474.” This is slaying the slain 
with a vengeance. The line is visible as a 
bright line any fine day and for years its posi- 
tion has been known witb an accuracy much 
exceeding that obtainable by any spectroscope 
fit for eclipse observations. A very interesting 
statement is that the photographs of the 
coronal spectrum show the H and K lines to 
be the most intense lines in it. If there is no 
mistake as to this, it indicates some intimate 
connection between the corona and the sin- 
spots. since, as first pointed out by Young, ten 
years ago, these lines are usually shown re- 
versed (i.c., bright) over a considerable region 
around every active sunspot. Still, there may be 
some doubt whether these lives are truly coro- 
nal, since they have several times been visible in 
prominences. A bright comet was seen by the 
eye Very near the sun, and it was photographed 
on the same plates with the corona. A claim 
was made in one of the early telegrams that 
the photograph of the coronal spectrum was 
now obtained for the first time; a very singular 
statement, considering that two members, at 
least, of the English party had seen and com- 
mented on Dr. Draper’s photograph of the 
coronal spectrum in 1878. At that time, to be 
sure, the corona showed no bright lines in the 
photograph of its spectrum, the sunspots and 
the activity of the sun’s surface being at a 
mivimum. , 


....The influence of cold on the vital power 
of seeds bas been a matter of experiment 
with leading vegetable physiologists at differ- 
ent times during the past half a century, not- 
“ably by Edwards, Colin, Cassimer De Candolle, 
and Rictet; all their experiments proving 
that seeds will endure, without the slightest 
injury, the greatest amount of cold yet known 
toman. Recently Dr. Wartmann, of Gene- 
va, bas gone over the ground again, varying 
the methods somewhat, but with the same 
result, This time soft and fleshy seeds were 
taken—the horse-chestnut, for instance—and 
“placed in artificial cold (—280° Fahrenheit) for 
two hours. When sown in the Spring, they 
grew as well as those which had experienced 
bat the ordinary Winter’s cold. It may be 
here noted that it has long been the opinion of 
some physiologists thet seeds may preserve 
their vital powers for an indefinite period in 
the ice of even an arctic region ; and, if this be 
so, the destruction of species by ancient 
glacial action need not have been as extensive 
as it is generally believed to have been. 


..«-The mistletoe of Europe is distributed 
ebiefly by birds, which carry the seeds to dis- 
tant places. The seeds adhere to the birds by 
a viscid covering. That species is but rarely 
found on pine trees. Our Eastern mistle- 
toe, though much resembling the European, ia 
removed to another genus, Phoradendron, on 
technical grounds. Vike the Viscum, or mis- 
tleto of Europe, it {is rarely found on conifer- 
ous trees. There fe, however, a class which 
seem peculiarly allotted to coniferous trees. 
4 Arceutbobium is wholly confined to them, as 
are some species of Phoradendron. The means 
by which their seeds are distributed form the 
subject of a paper in the recently issued “* Pro- 
ceedings of the Philadelpbian Academy.” 
Phoradendron juniperinum grows in Nevada on 
the “white eedar’’ of that portion of the 
country, or, botanieally, on the Libo-cedrus 
decurrens. This ie distributed solely by adhe- 
sion, as in the true mistletoes ; but the Arcen- 
thobinm occidentale, which grows on pine trees, 
in addition to the viecidity, has the power of 
ejecting the seeds, projecting them with force 
to a considerable distance. 


...A writer in the American Naturalist has 
noticed a common field-cricket gnawing at a 
kernel of corn unifl it devoured the germ, aud 
early inthe Autumn he has found them in 
cornfields, eating the crowns of kernels or ears 
that had blown to the ground, a result formerly 
attributed to mice. Moreover, crickets annoy 
farmers by eating the bands of cord binding 
the sheaves of wheat. As Mr. Webster says: 
“Much of the barvesting is done with self- 
binding harvesting machines, using cord for 
binding. Judge of the surprise and chagrin of 
the farmer when, in drawing in his stacks of 
grain, to find, instead of compactly bound 
sheaves, only a mass of unbound grain, the 
r bands of eord having been cut in many places 
by the crickets.”’ 


....Wells’s comet has not proved as brilliant 
as was expected, but on June 6th Professor 
Boss was able to observe it with the meridian 
* circle in full dagtight. 
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A HANDSOME monument has been placed 
over Bayard Taylor’s grave, near Kennett 
Square, Pa. It is of gray Indiana limestone, in 
the form of ap antique Grecian altar, on the 
drum of which is a bronze bass-relief of the 
poet, half encircled with a wreath of bay and 
oak, bis civic honora, beneath which is the 
following inscription : 

“ BavaRD TAYLOR, 
January 11th, 1626—December 19th, 1878." 
On the reverse side of the altar is the follow- 
ing inscription from bis own poem, ‘Prince 
Deukalion’ : 
“ For life, whose source not here began, 
Must fill the utmost sphere of man, 
And, so expanding, lifted be 
Along the line of Gcd’s decree, 
To find in endless growth ali good, 
In endless toll, beatitude.” 
Above the quotation is a butterfly in relief. 
On the frieze, surmounted by a plain cornice, 
is the following text: 
“ He being dead yet speaketh.”— Heb. wt, 4. 


----The exfled Princess Dolgorouki, mor- 
gacatic widow of the late Czar, now lives in 
retirement in Paris. Sheis described as being 
tall, slight, and graceful, with a bright, fresh 
face, which looks much younger than the 
thirty years with which she is charged by the 
birth-register. It is said that she will never 
again enter Russia. She fears that the Nibilists 
would seize her son and proclaim him Czar, in 
opposition to his half-brother, the reigning 
emperor, Alexander IIL. 

--..The delay in the settlement of the Lick 
estate, which has been the cause of complaint 
in San Franciseo, was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Society of California Pioneers, 
when Wiiam Sherman, one of the trustees, 
made a statement showing that the delay was 
owing to the desire of the trustees to avoid 
sacrificing the property. 

.---Robert Farmer Bower died, recently, at 
Keokuk, Ia. He was the General Grand High 
Priest of Royal Arch Masons at the time of bis 
death, which is the highest official position in 
the United States in that body. The Prince 
of Wales occupies the same position tn Great 
Britain. Mr. Bower was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1823, 


....W. T. Crump, formerly steward of the 
White House, has received from Columbia 
Commandery No. 21 of Knights Templar a 
heavy Maltese cross of silver, bearing on its 
face a passion cross and crown of gold, as a 
token of appreciation of his services while in 
attendance upon President Garfield last Sum- 
mer. 

-. «Robert Buchanan, the author, has just 
returned to England, from a matrimonial ex- 
pedition to Switzerland, where he was mar- 
ried to his sister-in-law, Miss Joy, author of 
the “Queen of Connaught.’’ Marriage witha 
deceased wife’s sister, which is unlawful in 
England, is lawful in Switzerland. 

--.-The Duke of Edinburgh bas appeared as 
an amateur violinist. He consented to play 
the violin obligato to Gounod’s ‘* Ave Maria,” 
sung by Mme. Marie Réze at aconcert given at 
the Albert Hall, on May 20th, in aid of the West 
End Hospital for Nervous Diseases in London. 

+eeeTbe Venetian glass mosaic portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln, that hangs in the old House 
of Representatives, at Washington, is soon to 
have by its side a companion portrait of Presi- f 
dent Garfield, made in the same manner, by 
the same artist—Salviati, of Venice. 


-.--The King of Italy has bestowed upon 
Professor James Hall, the state geologist of 
New York, the highest honor he can extend to 
a foreigner, having made him Commander in 
the Royal Order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. 


...-Mrs. Garfield has declined the offer 
made by several Washington gentlemen to pro- 
eure for her a residence in the vicinity of 
Williams College, should she desire to live near 
her sons during their collegiate course. 


-...-Mr. Allan Pinkerton, the famous detect- 
ive, bas bis residence in Chicago, but is the 
owner of an extensive farm near Onango, 
eighty-five miles south of that city. 


--eelt is stated that Mrs. Scoville, Guiteau’s 
sister, has applied for a divorce in the Wiscon- 
sin courts, on the ground that her husband has 
failed to support her properly. 

....Fraok L. Harris, of Boston, is said to be 
the sole survivor of Dr. Hayes’s Arctic Search 


Expedition. He isin the employ of the city, as 
janitor of the Lowell School. 


-.--Garibaldi’s daughter, Theresita, the wife 
of General Canzio, isthe mother of two sons, 
whose Christian names are Abraham Lincoln 
and John Brown. 

--»-Miss Lillie Darst, the editress of an 
Ohio newspaper was chosen as an alternate 
delegate to the Ohio Republican Convention. 


----Cadet Whittaker is about to appear in 





the lecture field. 


LESSON FOR JULY 24, 1882. 
THE FAMILY.—Mazx x, 1—16. 


Norzs.—‘' From thence."—Capernaum. 
“Of Judea and beyond Jordan.’’—Notbing is 
said hore of the events in Judea, at Bethany, 
and elsewbere. “Beyond Jordan” is what is 
called Perea, but in what part is unknown. 
“< He taught them."—He kept teaching 
wherever he was. ———“' Pharisees.” — They 
evidently understood that he was teaching 
what seemed to them to contravene the 
Mosaic law on the subject of marriage. He 
was making it too sacred. ** Tempting 
him.” —Trying to put bim in antagonism to 
Moses.——“ What did Moses command you ??’— 
He directly annuls a provision of the law of 
Moses which was itself inconsistent with the 
great principles of that law, and, in so doing, 
he “ fulfills” or completes it in a point where 
it was before lacking. “A dill of divorce- 
ment”? (Deut. xxiv, 1—4).—The Mosaic law 
does not specify for what causes a man can 
put away his wife ; but it was in the husband’s 
power to decide. Moses provides that it 
must be a deliberate act, attested by a written 
form, and then that the woman never return 














‘to live with her husband. ‘This was to pre- 


vent abuse, which might run to temporary 
divorces, which would be no better than un- 
faithfulness. “For the hardness ef your 
hearts.”.—Doubtless, Moses found the bad 
habit of divorce ip the husband’s hands in ex- 
istence, and could not abolish, but only regu- 
late it. “* Male and female made he them.”’— 
Quoted from Gen. 1, 27. Leave his father.” 
—He shall set up housekeeping by bimself. 
This was the custom, but there fs no stress of 
command on this; but it is on the idea of 
cleaving to his wife. The separate housekeep- 
ing is assumed as the method. “In the 
house.” —Where they could talk more privately 
and plainly. “* Whosoever shall put away,” 
etc.—Had he said this so plainly before the 
Pharisees, it would have stirred up their 
hatred, because he anpalled plainly a permis- 
sion of Moses, assuming to be superior to 
Moses. “If she herself shall put away her 
husband.” —The Jewish law did not allow this ; 
but the Roman law did and the custom had 
probably begun to be followed. ‘* The 
disciples rebuked them,""—They thought it gave 
the Master trouble for a very small matter. 
“* Of such is the kingdom.”"—Not of them, 
but ofsuch as they. “ As alittle child.”— 
With"’ chila’s trustfulness and obedience. 

Instruction.—It was Jesue’s habit to teach. 
He took every opportunity to do it. 

It was just as much the habit of the Phari- 
sees to oppose his teaching. Why do some 
folks always try to get in the way of what is 
good? Youmay depend on some people every 
time to be on the side of virtue and goodness, 
and on others to be every time on the side of 
lawlessness and evil; and they are not all rum- 
sellers either. It isso with some children In 
school. Some are alwaysin mischief, others 
try to do well. 

The Bible is a book to be used, not abused. 
It is an abuse to try to twist it to support what 
is evidently wrong. So the Mormons abuse it 
todefend polygamy. So it has been abused to 
defend slavery. What if passages can be found 
allowing these things? It is the part of a 
Pharisee to quote and use them against 
morality. 

Jesus saw and clearly said that even God 
could not give the Jews a perfect law al) at 
once They could not stand it. He had to 
educate them gradually. Jesus came to give 
the principles which would do away with what 
was imperfect. 

Marriage is a provision of Nature and God. 
It is “‘ honorable in all.” It is a privilege and, 
as far as may be, a daty. 

The custom of divorce for slight causes is 
one of the greatest of offenses. No matter 
what the law of the state may say, no Chris- 
tian bas the right to be divorced except for 
adultery, or for an offense which, like that, 
absolutely breaks the marriage contract, 
through no fault or collusion of the party 
seeking divorce. 

The principle, ‘‘ Male and female made he 
them,” forbids polygamy, as well as divorce. 
God made one man and one woman, and mar- 
ried them himself. It was for “‘ hardness of 
heart’ that Moses allowed polygamy. 

Jesus put the husband and wife on the same 
basis a8 to divorce. He gave both equal 
rights. Here he improved again on the law 
of Moses. ; 

Jesus did not annu) Moses’s law, but only 
the exceptions Moses left to his own law. He 
fulfilled and applied it better than Moses bad. 

It Jesus says that such as children will be 
saved, we may believe that children themselves 
will be who are yet cbildlike; that is, obedi- 
ent, trastful, and have not learned wieked 





























THE INDEPENDENT. * 


| Persountitics. «sf She Dunday-schoot. Missions. Ministerial Register. 





Tus Livingstone Inland Mission bas decided, 
after a careful survey of both routes to Stan- 
ley Pool, to take that on the south side. 
When the expedition reached Stanley Pool, 
they were placed for a while in a very trying 
situation. The town of Mfa was filled with 
warriors, all well armed and apparently anx- 
fous to make an onslaught on the white men. 
The chief seemed to be friendly ; but the sav- 
ages were evidently not under his control. 
Mr. Ingham gave his gun over to the second 
headman and went forward to meet the peo- 
ple unarmed and to reassure them; but this 
did not serve to calm them. They twirled 
their guns, brandished their knives, and 
howled and danced like demons. The wo- 
men and children retired and an effort 
was made to surround the party. Mr. Ing- 
ham quickly got his gun, and, pulling his 
revolver out, shot several times in quick 
succession into the air. This demonstration 
seemed to produce a good effect. Sudden- 
ly the dancing and howling, the beating of 
the war-drum, and the blowing of the trumpet 
ceased, and several of the natives rushed /or- 
ward to Mr. Ingham and claimed him as 
“ Nduga”’ (our brother). Mr. Inghem got his 
perty safely away, first obtaining permission 
of the king to take the steamer through his 
country. Mr. Ingbam says be rather likes the 
king. He may prove a great trouble, but wili 
probably be usefal. Two of the missionaries 
on the Congo, Messrs. Lanceley and Blunt, 
have succumbed to the climate and died. The 
road to the Upper Congo from the Coast is 
open now all the way on both efdes of the river. 


.---The receipts of the English missionary 
societies the past year are larger in most in- 
stances than in the previous year: 

1881. 1882. 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETIES: 

Church Missionary Society... £207,508 2212,910 

Wesleyan Missionary Society. 130,098 151,707 

Society for the Propagation of 

the Gospel... .......++++--. 188,288 134,978 

London Missionary Society.... 108,247 116,012 

Baptist Missionary Society.... 51,450 62,966 


Moravian Missions.............- 18,843 17,048 
English Presbyterian Missions 12,380 18,013 
South American Missionary 

BOCK... .c0ccceee coccccrcess 114% 11,689 


CoLommaL, JEWISH, AND OTHER MISSIONS : 
Colonial and Continental 


Society for Promoting Chris- 

tianity among the Jews,... 34,237 $7,065 
Primitive Methodist Missions. 85,010 85,225 
United Methodist Free 


Churches’ Missions, ....... - 17,325 16,480 
Chureh of England Zenansa 

Miasion Society.. ......... ~ 18,639 15,614 
British Society for the Jews... 6,957 6,689 
Turkish Missions’ Aid Society. 7,800 8,498 
Evangelical Continental 8o- 

CY ...2000 cccccccrcccrcccee 8,588 2,847 
Colonial Missionary Society... 8,708 2,818 
British and Foreign School 

DORR... covcceserecccececss 22,470 28.349 


Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society for India....... 10,826 12,804 
Indian Female Normal School 





De cccessovecestaqnoesonss 6,719 7,000 
British Syrian Schools and 

Bible Missions..........++..+« 6,070 5,182 

Total for 1882.............6+6 20918,063 


This sum is equivalent to $4,590,815 and it 
does not include, it will be noticed, the re- 
ceipts of the Irish and Scotch societies. 


-+-«The Rey. Walter Hutley, of the Central 
African Mission of the London Society, who is 
now in England, gives a horrible picture, in a 
two-column article, of the slave trade and the 
treatment of slaves in the neighborhood ef 
Lake Tanganyika. The first caravan he saw 
on the shores of the Lake was one of 1,000 per- 
sons, He says: 


“They had, during their journey, been dec- 
imated by the ravages of small-pox and hun- 
ger. With them came large swarms of flies, 
which seemed to bring and breed pestilence. 
Their camp was made upon the same piece of 
land as our own dwelling, which gave me more 
opportunity than I desired of seeing the mor- 
tality and disease atnong them. Deaths oc- 
curred daily from starvation or as a result of 
ill treatment. If we walked far away from our 
dwelling, we were —™« by the sight and 
stench of dead bodies. Frequently some r 
soul could be seen fn the bushes, a ntly at 
its last ebb, mere skin and bone. The men in 
the caravan who had stil) life and energy 
would scour the country daily in search of 
food or the means of earning In crossing 
the Lake, these porters and slaves undergo 
fresh horrors. They are made to ait doubled up 
in the bottom of a log canoe, as closely as they 
ean be packed, while their master or his slave- 
drivers superintend the operation, using the 
sticks which they carry u e slaves, 
apparently for the sake of the pleasure it af- 
fords them. Thus, when they reached Ujiji, 
fully one-fourth bad succumbed, although the 
distance from one depét to the other scarcély 
exceeds 200 miles.” 


....The Church Missionary Society reports a 
better year in Japan than this mission has 
hitherto enjoyed. Its progress has been quite 
slow. The past year there were 99 baptisms, of 
which 44 were of children, indicating an in- 
creasing number of Christian families under 
its inflaence.' The fifty-five adult converts 
include a Shinto priest and some men of posi- 





BAILEY, J. A., ord. in Chester, Conn. - 

CARNAHAN, D. F., Paxton, accepts call to 
Chrisman, Ill, 

CUBBERLEY, J. A., removes from Vernon to 
Bath, N. ¥. 

DIXON, A. C., elected president of Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina. 

FORD, J. A., ord. at McLean, N. Y. 

GREEN, Joan, Waterford, N. Y., elected 
— of Peddic Institute, Hightstown, 


HARVEY, Ransow, ord. at Jamestown, N. Y. 

HAYNES, D. M., accepts call to Meadville, 
Penn. 

HUTCHINSON, FRANK, accepts call to Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 

INGERSOLL, W. M., Bridgeport, Conn, re- 
signs. 

JEWETT, Mrixo P., LL.D., first president of 
Vassar Cellege, died, recently, in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., aged 74. 

LEAVITT, J. A., Beloit, Wis., accepts call to 
Leavenworth, Kan. , 

SMITH, D. KENDALL, accepts call to Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y. 


TAYLOR, W. F., Medina, N. Y., called to 
East Orange, WJ. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ANDREWS, Grorcz W., ord. in Orleans, 
Mass. 


BEALE, W. T., ord. at East Lake, Mich. 

BEALE, C. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call 
to Cardillac, Mich. 

BUSHNELL, H. A., Union Seminary, accepts 
call to Witoka, Minn. 

DAVIS, Davy L., Pittston, Me., resigns. 

GALE, Svuxtivan F., inst. in Romeo, Mich. 

GORDON, CHartzs E., East Hardwick, Vt., 
resigns. 

HICKMOTT, Joun V., Angola, Ind., resigns. 

JEROME, THeopore C., Manistee, Mich., re- 
signs. 


KELSEY, Hrram L., Brockton, Mass., re- 
signs. 

KINNEY, Henry Nason, Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Fergus Falls, Minn. 

MILLS, FrAnxK E., Ashley, Mass., resigns. 

MUNROE, Eosert N., inst. in Holyoke, Mass. 

NEWTON, A. F., Townsend, accepts call to 
Marlboro, Mass. 

PARR, Joun H., ord. in Wilmette, Mi. 

PECK, Henry Porter, ord. in Plymouth, N.H. 

POST, Roswe.u O., inst. in Springfield, Tl. 

READ, Epwarp G., inst, in Bennington, Vt. 

SCOTT, E. B., inst. in Onekama, Mich. 

BHAW, Horatio W. (Presb.), Binghamton, 
accepts call to Greene, N. 

TELLER, Danret W., inst. in Howard-ave. 
oh., New Haven, Conn. 


LUTHERAN, 


DELK, E. H. called to Ginger Hill, Penn. 
ay , GzorGE 8., accepts call to Baalsburg, 
enn. 
FREION E., accepts cali to West Fairview, 
enn. 
HARTER, Grorcz, Goshen, accepts call to 
Mulberry, Ind. 
KAEHLER, F. C. C., Phoenixville, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Chicago, Lil. 
KELLER, U. E., accepte call to Centerville, 
Penn. 
KUHLMAN, L., accepts call to Jennertown, 
Peun. 
SCHAEFFER, Wa., Ashmead, accepts call to 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
SHANNON, 8. G., Selinsgrove, accepts call to 
Watsontown, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ABBEY, Rozert, ord. in Toledo, O., as foreign 
missionery. 

ADAMS, F. W. (Prot. Epis.), accepts call to 
Braidwood, Ill. 

BATES, A. K., called to Lima, N. Y. 

BEAVER, RusBen, Allegheny, Penn., died, re- 


cently. 

BROWN, Hoes W., called to Shiloh ch., New 
York City. 

DRIPPS, J. F., inst. in Clinton-street Im- 
manuel ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HILL, EvGeng, inst. in Esopus, N. Y. 

JONES, Cauzs E., inst. in Tuscola, IM. 

PUTNAM, B. V. V., accepts call to Hunting- 


ton, N. Y. 
WALTER, J. H., Milan, O., resigns. 
WRIGHT, J. M., Auburn, N. Y., accepts call 
to Bloomsfield, Iowa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARR, “y E., died in St. Louis, Mo., recently, 


a 

CHAPMAN, ArnTaur W., ord. priest in Mal- 
den, Mass. 

HODGKISS, SamvEL, ord. priest in Malden, 


Maes. 
NASH. Henry P., ord. priest in Maiden, Mass. 
SMYTHE, Hewry HeERvert, ord. priest in 
Malden, Mass. , 5 


REFORMED. 
GRIFFIN, Epwarp (Cong.), Bennington, Vt., 
accepts call to Somerville, N. J. 
HILL, Evoens, inst. in Esopus, N. Y. 
MOERDYK, W., Milwaukee, called to Oost- 
burg, Wis. 


soupess, Witu1uy H., ord. in New Durham, 


SMITH, Marswart B., received from Re- 
formed Episcopal Church back into 
Paramus Classis. 

TEMFLE, H., Rochester, N. Y., called te 
ete us, NJ 


ton, Tl. 
VAN REN, J. H., accepts call to Gallup- 


ville, N. ¥. 
ZABRISKIE, A. A., inst, in Flatbush, N. ¥, 
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COMMENCEMENTS. 


Cornell University.—Ithaca, N. Y., June 15th. 
Graduates, in arts, 18; im other depart- 
ments, 51. 

University of Pennayloania. — Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 15th. Graduates, fn arts, 25; in 
science, 29; In law, 87. Degrees: LL.D., 
Ell K. Price, William Henry Rawle, and George 

* W. Biddle; Ph. D., Frank H. Elder, Ernest 
Philip Raab, G. Byron Morse, and Artbur M. 
Wilson; M. D., Henry B. Alday, W. H. Ban- 
croft Clayton, Faunt LeRoy, John O. Pesbody, 
and James F. Price. 

Vassar College (Female). —Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., June 14th. Graduates, 89. Dezrees: A. M., 
Miss M. A. Scott, of Washington, D. C., and 
Miss E. L. Sutro, of Nevada. 

Oroser Theological Seminary (Baptist) —Ches- 
ter, Pa., June 14th. Graduates, 15. The Rev. 
G. D. B. Pepper, D.D., vacates the chair of 
Christian theology at this {nstitution, to as- 
gume the presidency of Colby University, 
Waterville, Me. 

Columbla College. —New York City, June 14th, 
Graduates in arts, 46; in mining, selence, en- 
ginecring, and philosophy, 50. The exercises 
were held in the Academy of Music and were 
largely attended. Degrees: Ph.D., F. R. Hat- 
ton, F. G. Weichmann. 

Poeker Collegiate Inatitute (Female).—Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.. June 14th. Graduates, 17. 

Stevens Institute of Tecohnology.—Hoboken, N. 





J.,June 18th. Graduates, 12, 
Purdue University.—Lafayetie, Ind., June 
8th. Graduates, 11. 


United States Military Academy.—Weert Point, 
N. ¥., Jnune12th. Graduates, 87. Addresses 
were made by Generals Sherman, Howard, and 
Horace Porier and the oration of the day was 
d+livered by Colonel Elwell 8. Otis, of the 
20th Infantry. Senator Harrison, of Indiana, 
and Representative Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
of the Board of Visitors, also spoke. The 
graduating class celebrated their emancipation 
by a dinner at Delmonico’s, in this city, on the 
evening of Commencement Day. 

Buldwin University.—Berea, O., June 8th. 
Graduates, 4. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. Jacob 
Roth weiler. 

Newton Theological Institution (Baptist).— 
Newton Center, Mass, June Mth. Grad- 
uates, 14, 

Lasell Seminary (Female)—Auburndale, Mass., 
June 14th, Graduates, 6. 





Arter thia year no distinction will be 
made between the graduate and under gradu- 
ate courses at Elarvard College. Each courseis 
to be known as a “ full’’ or a “half” course. 
Each three-hour (per week) course fs to count 
asa ‘full’ course and each one hour course 
asn‘‘balf’ course. As before, every student 
will be required to elect twelve hours of work 
per week. Every student in chemistry will 
hereafter be compelled to pay laboratory fees, 
determined by a fixed schedule. Thecoursein 
oral discussion, conducted by Professor Hill to 
past years, is to be given up. 


.... Wurzburg, the ancient elty of Bavaria, is 
to celebrate next month the jubilee of the unt- 
versity. The /étes will last several days and 
will include a grand historical and allegorical 
procession. This will comprise groups 
representing the foundation of the university, 
the celebrity ft has acquired in Germany and 
abroad, and ite development during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
The university was founded in 1582, by Bishop 
Echter. At present ft basa thousand students, 
mostly in medicine. 


.--.Miss Helen Taylor, at a recent meeting of 
the London School Board, contended that the 
existing system of school fees was a great 
hindrance to the progress of elementary edu- 
cation, and that the Instruction of the children 
of the poor ought to be a charge on the public 
purse. Strangely enough, Dr. Gladstone re- 
sponded that to agree to Miss Taylor’s motion 
for making the elementary schools free “ would 
be a step of retrogression, instead of one of 
progress.”’ 

-+++The Girls’ Latin School in Boston, which 
began its work four years ago with a class of 
twenty-cieht, now has 140 pupils. There are 
only slicht variations between the course of 
this scboo! and that of the Boys’ Latin School 
and no diffie ty has been found in carrying tt 
through easily, without forcing or requiring 
undue application from the girls. 


-»+«Mre. Jalia Ward Howe will deliver the 
annual address to the alumnw at the com- 
mencement of Elmira Female College, this 
month. 


«+++ The annual expenditure for ednecation in 
Paris is about $2 per capita of her popula- 
tion. In London it is about $1.30, 


-++-The Sigma Phi Society at Williams Col- 
tege will erect a building, at a cost of $50,000, 








Tue best way to shorten sale is to stop 
advertising. 


.--. A new adaptation reads: ‘‘ Far from the 
old fox at home." 


----8olomon was the first man who proposed 
to part the heir in the middle. 


----Embroidered mustard plasters are now 


recognized asa vecessary feature of ssthetic 
medication. 


.-+-Fenderson says he wishes be was arumor, 
fora rumor soon gains currency and that he 
has never been able to do. 


. Personal.—“ John, come back ; all is for- 


given. Pa kicked the wrong man. He did 
not know it was you. STELua.” 
...-A French newspaper advertisement 


reads: ‘Wanted, a distinguished healtby- 
looking man to be a ‘cured patient’ in a doc- 
tor’s office.’’ 


..--A Yonkers man says his wife works like 
lightning. Bythis we presume he wishes to 
convey the idea that she never strikes twice tn 
the same spot. 


....In the new arithmetic one reads: ‘In 
one lot there are fonr calves and in another 
two young men with their hair banged. How 
many calves in all ?”” 


.+.. The London Times says that the original 
of Dickens's “‘ Fat Boy” was a man who lives 
at Budden, England. This relieves the Hon. 
Alexander H. Stephens of considerable anxiety. 


...-Ima some parts of South America the 
banana skin is converted into a material of 
which ladies’ dresses are made. This its 
probably the kind that the lady slips on easily. 


..+.It ts only the rich who can stay at home 
and enjoy their lawn dresses, cool verandas, 
and pleasant rooms, The poor mast go away 
every Summer, or some one will think they 
haven’t any money. 


...-Letter from well-beloved young French 
lady toher lover: “Finally, my ownest own, 
understand that love you more for your de- 
fects than your moral qualities, and thus judge 
of the boundlessness of my love for you.”’ 


.... There are some dispensations of Nature 
which are not easily comprehended by the 
casual inquirer, and do not become very much 
plainer when carefully examined. One of 
them was remarked upon the other day by a 
young lady. ‘It is very curious,” she ob- 
served, “altogether unaccountable, indeed, 
that the tortoise, from whom we get all our 
tortoise-shell combs, has bimeelf no hair what- 
ever.” 


++. MINNEAPOLIS SONG, 


“ Love me little, love me long,” 
Sang the dusty miller 
To his wheat art, and bis song 
Did a malze and thrill her. 


* Bid me barley hope. Ob! give 
Me one grain of comfort; 
I would oat on thee and live 
Holding on to some fort.” 


“*In your ryes now lore looks shine, 
There lies cereal pleasure, 
Oh! bomivy joys are mine, 
Fillmg up my measure.” 


Came the maiden’s cornful laugh 
At the miller’s fawning: 
“ You can’t winnow girl with chaff. 
Sir! to you good-morning.” 


«+e» When be had finished with the climate, 
sofl, and productions of Idaho, one of the group 
asked: “flow abont education facilities?” 
‘* That’s the only thing we lack,” replied the 
old mao, with a mournful sigh. ‘ We've got 
schools enough; but we can’t keep no 
teachers.” ‘‘What’s the trouble?” “ Well, 
take my school, for instance—only two miles 
from the nearest house, eminently situated on 
the top ofa hill, and paying the highest 
salary. We can’t keep a teacher over two 
weeks.”” “Do they die?’ “ Some do, though 
it’s no place for dying. We had a young fel- 
low from Ohio, and he met a grizzly and 
whistled for him. The grizzly cum. Wehad 
another, and a widder run him down and 
married him inside of a month. The third one 
was lame, and the Injuns overtook him. Then 
we tried women folks, The first one got 
married the night she lit down there; I took 
the second about the middle of thethird week ; 
and the next one was abducted by a stage rob- 
ber.” ‘* Why don’t you get the ugliest, home- 
liest woman you can find—some perfect old 
terror, like that lantern-jawed, razor-faced 
female over by the ticket window?’ ‘Why 
don’t we? Stranger, you Eastern folks. will 
never understand us pioneers io the world. 
Never. That's my wife—the identical. school 
teacher I married avd she was the handsomest 
one in the drove.” 


(The prompt mention in our list af “Booksaf the Week” 





THE BOUNDARY DISPUTES OF 
CON NECTICUT.* 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY P. JOHNSTON. 


EXPERIENCE seems to have shown it to 
be an easier matter to keep the race within 
bounds than within boundaiies. Good, 
law-abiding communities are plentiful, 
communities where jails are unknown asd 
sheriffs an ornament and where mutual 
rights are respected to the letter; but, open 
up to them some question of disputed title, 
and there is jargon at once. Old Mother 
Earth has a wonderful fascination for men. 
The solid comfort they derive from owning 
a modicum of her territory, the jealousy 
with which they guard what they have, or 
the efforts they make to obtain a share of 
what they have not are only equaled or 
outdone by the pertinacity with which they 
cling to ber surface, in preference to leav- 
ing it altogether. Here is the explanation 
in the main of the curious shapes which 
national boundaries, state and county lines, 
village plots, farms, and individua] lots 
take, the world over. The zig-zag appear- 
ance of so much of our real estate, public 
or private, may be traced to anterior dis- 
putes and settlements, growing out of this 
innate and irrepressible thirst, as it were, 
for soil and space. 

The work before us is an iMustration. 
Connecticut lies to-day within certain well- 
defined immovable limits, and her school- 
children, doubtless, bound the state with a 
confidence that it has been one and the 
same from the beginning, carved out 
somehow and left like a slice of cake, over 
which vo one bas ever quarreled. But any 
one looking deeper will observe that Con- 
necticut, like nearly all the older states, 
has been able to settle down into ber pres- 
ent ‘‘habit” only after much talking, stout 
resisting, and many quarrels with people 
around her, all determived to gain every 
foot of territory which fair means, and 
sometimes foul, would give them. Itis the 
fever or instinct for possession, and the dif- 
ferent motives and many shades of temper 
excited by it that the historical reader 
notices behind the given facts. 

Asa piece of bitherte unexplored histo- 
ry, Mr. Bowen’s work is unique and of 
much antiquarian interest. In view of the 
many authorities on which it rests, it must’ 
stand as the one authority on the subject, 
a book not likely to be repeated; and, if 
avy criticism is to be expressed as to its 
plan, it is a regret that the bare record has 
not been enlivened forthe general reader 
with more of detail illustrating the char- 
acteristics of the disputants and the times; 
but this may have led the author too far 
out of his direct road. He has given the 
solid basis yn which others can build up. 

How Connecticut has acquired her pres- 
ent boundaries (not one except the south- 
ern resting on natural features) is a story 
running back two hundred and fifty years. 
Not until 1881 was the final point in dis- 
pute settled. With the original thirteen 
states this has been a common experience, 
and as between New York and Penpsyl- 
vania we believe a controversy still exists. 
As the author observes in his preface, 

‘*references to boundaries and jurisdic- 
tion fill a good share of the history of 
the colonies and states,” and especial- 
ly during the eighteenth century do 
we find some curious complications. 
The straight line running between 
North and South Carolina was established 
in 1728, to correct a previous survey, when 
we aretold there was an error of thirty 
seconds in the quadrant or in ‘‘ those who 
used it.” Thé new party not only in- 
cluded ‘‘a mathematick Professor of Wil- 
liam and Mary Colledge,” but a chaplain as 
well, that “‘the people on the frontiers of 
North Carolina, who have no minister near 
them, might have an opportunity to get 
themselves and their children baptized.” 
As to the boundary between New York 
and New Jersey, ‘‘so long in chancery,” s 
British engineer prides himself on having 
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finally settled it by ‘astronomical observa- 


tious. It took quite a distioguished com- 
mission to draw a line in 1772 diagonally 
across Manbattan Island, beyond which the 
Harlem cows were not to trespass on New 
York pastures. 
When Connecticut is reached, we find her 
involved in a quadrilateral contest: now 
warping off the Rhode Islanders; now 
straightening out town lines on the Massa- 
chusetts border; pow striding the Sound 
and claiming a part of Long Island; and 
aguin at odds with the Dutch or English on 
the New York side, 
These boundary troubles grew out of the 
liberality with which tracts of couniry or 
** patents” were granted by the early com- 
panies and councils to individuals and 
settlers, and the incomplete knowledge at 
that time of the lay of the land. The 
original Connecticut would have made 
a state of generous though disproportionate 
limits, extending from Narragansett River 
westward to the South Sea or Pacific and 
having something more than her present 
breadth by stretching as far north as 
Worcester, in Massachusetts. This was the 
grant of 1680, by the Council of Plymouth, 
to Robert, Earl of Warwick, who hs the - 
following year turned it over to Lord Say 
and Seal, Richard Saltonstall, aud others, 
and which thereafter was known as the 
** Connecticut Patent.” lt was a slice of 
New England, and was expecied to be 
settled by “‘new English” people, of the 
Massachusetts Bay pattern. Little thought 
had the grantors or grantees then of the 
foundations they were laying for separate 
common wealthe, that were to determine the 
political future of this continevt. As settle- 
ments arose in time at Windsor, Hartford, 
Wethersfield, Saybrook, New Haven, and 
other points, local governments were estab- 
lished, jurisdiction claimed under the 1630 
patent, and disputes with neighbors began. 
First of all, what was the true line between 
Connecticut and Massnchusetts Bay? Suuth 
of what points did the Plymouth Council 
intend for the Earl of Warwick? Mr. 
Bowen takes up these questions, with 
which only a few local antiquarians have 
been familiar, and gives the history of their 
settlement. It is not uulike the bistory of 
our northeastern boundary question with 
Great Britain, which remained in, dispute 
for sixty years after the Revolution. The 
joint commissioners, with one of Mitchell's 
maps before them, drew the dividing line 
witb ease; but, when the surveyors came to 
fix the monuments, they quickly fell out as 
to the meaning of the treaty terms and 
could have justified any number of lines 
‘by the indefinite expressions, On the side 
of the United States the Maine Jumbermen, 
being principally interested, fought tooth 
and pail, on paper, agsinst yielding a single 
tree or rod of earth south of what they had 
decided for themselves to be the true Fine. 
Compromise finally prevailed. As between 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, we have a 
like experience. The first survey made, in 
1642, known as that of Woodward and 
Saffery, ran from the northeastern corner 
of the state as far as Connecticut River. 
The surveyors, indulging in considerable 
guess work, made an error of seven or eight 
miles in favor of Massachusetts, which the 
border towns, like Windsor and Spring- 
field, took up and querreled over, until 
1718, when matters were compromised and 
the line fixed substantially as it is to-day. 
Four years later, in 1717, the line was con- 
tinucd from the river westward to the New 
York border. In this part of his subject 
the author enters into many interesting 
particulars respecting the lead taken by 
the towns of Woodstock, Enfield, Suffield, 
Windsor, Springfield, and so on in the 
boundary question. That jogin the pres- 
ent line, some ten miles west of the river, 
where the Massachusetts town of South- 
wick intrudes upon Connecticut soil, is due 
to compromise, Massachusetts claiming 
compensation in territory there for loss of 
it east of the river. Connecticut should 
have stood upon the ssthetic features of 
the case and insisted upon a clean dividing 
line; but beauty and shapeliness had ‘(itue 
show where tempers were up.. We do not 
reach absolute quiet on that border until 
1826, when errors were corrected and “‘the 
ng-contesied controversy with Mussachu- 
setts was ended.” & eipioal 
More complicated were the troubles on 
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the parties. Here was a tHangifar wart 
fare, Massachusetts and Connecticvt each 
claiming large portions of that colony aud 
the latter resisting both. But for her stout 
insistence and perseverance, references to 
her size would be even more frequent than 
they are. Weshould have to conceive of 
Rhode Island as smadicr than sie is, a strain 
upon the imagination which we are hap- 
pily spared. Mr. Bowen here again re- 
vives a long-buried story—a story of dis- 
turbances and disputes up to 1685; then of 
appeals to the Home Government in Eng- 
land; then of a final satisfactory survey, in 
1728, corrected and settled as at present 
in 1840. Of the several boundaries, this 
one presents the most curious and vex- 
ing questions, and we are prepared to hear 
that the good people along the Narragan- 
sett and the Eastero Connecticut border 
actually called each other names and 
nearly precipituted the horrors of war on 
that sober territory. Passing on and west- 
ward, we strike the Dutch claims to Con- 
necticut, and then those of the English, 
under the Duke of York’s conquest. Both 
parties were bound that the Connecticut 


as early as 1650, a temporary settlement was 
made, by which the New Englanders were 
not to claim anything within ten miles of 
the river. Later, this distance was fixed at 
twenty miles, where the line stands to-day, 
except at the southern end, where early 
settlements east of Rye were included iu the 
Connecticut line. At one time the eastern 
half of Long Island came within the Oon- 
necticut jurisdiction, with the intervening 
islands in the Sound; but claims and 
counter claims arose, until, in 1881, the 
southery boundary of the state wus fixed as 
runuving from the mouth of Byram River, 
off Portchester, east to the Pawtucket 
River, and extending from three to five 
miles into the Sound. 

This work is necessarily the result only 
of long und varied and close investigation. 
The fout-notes indicate the sources of iofor- 
mution, such as standard histories and 
especially the manuscripts in the archives 
of the states concerned. But, more than 
all, We must call attention to the fine and 
valuable series of maps and surveys (seven- 
teen in all) which illustrate the subject. 
Without them the book would fall into the 
category of a somewhat lifeless, though 
learned historical monograph. Their in- 
sertion (as reproductions, for the most part, 
from the originals) immensely increases its 
title to particular notice. Nor must we 
‘forget the frontispiece—a striking helio- 
‘type print of Governor John Winthrop, of 
Connecticut, of whose service in securing 
ithe Colony’s liberal charter the author 
properly reminds us. 
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In the Atlantic, Monthly for July Thomas 
Hardy advauces in his story, ‘*Two on a 
‘Lower,’ far enough to develop what he in- 
tends to be the dramatic position of his tale, 
It is an extremely delicate situation, with in- 
finite disagreeable pussibilities iu it, but with 
strong assurances in the character of the 
hero and heroine of a pure story, in spite of 
the needless and unfortunate application of 
the term “assignation” to an innocent meet- 
‘ing of the lovers. Mr. O. B. Frothingham, 
writing on the ‘‘Case for the People under 
‘Despotism,’’ diseusses an important point of 
difference between people under free and des- 
potic rule. Miss Phelps’s “Doctor Zay” 
grows better in the late numbers. “ The 
Bells of San Blas” is chiefly iuteresting as the 
last poem written by Mr. Longfellow. Mr. Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge raises his voice against the 
‘demoralizing abase of the administrative par- 
-doning power in setting aside verdicts of naval 
courts. H.C. Bunner has a poem, “ Strong as 
Death,’’ and Susan Coolidge contributes very 
thoughtful and musical lines, suggested by the 
death of Emerson. Miss Annie R. Annan’s 
lines on the “‘ Dandelion” are brigbt and airy, 
Mr. Bishop’s ‘‘Tkhe House of a Merchant 
Prince’’ is carried through chapter xiv. Henry 
D. Lioyd reviews the career of Jay Gould in 
@ tremendously effective pleve of history, 
which recalls the recent attack made in the 
duternational on the fallen senator of New 
York. Strong men and good men rise from 
such readings with stern resolutions in their 
hearts. Bad men, the {illiterate masses, and 
working-people, who only saffer under such 
proceedings, are transformed by them into 
socialists, communists, or, in other words, into 
desperate theoretical robbers by the thousand. 
Willard Brown brings up egain the question 





“Sball,Members of Congress Sit in Congress?” , 
“Studies in the South” reaches the concrete 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


practical which: are: in» everyone's 
mouth. Substantially his report is that-which 
the Republican commitieesthave been making, 
for many years, though he believes: that the 


condition of things steadily, improves. as rer, 


garde the whites, but is meither hopeful nor. 
encouraging as regards the blacks. 


-++-The Messrs, E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
of thie city, bring out, under the editorship of 


H. Baden Pritchard, late Hon,.Sec.,.of the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, an 
American reprint of Dr. J, M. Edéi*s Modern 
Dry Vlates ; or, Emulsion Plotography. . With 
regard tothe value of this treatise, we need 
only repeat what is said in the preface of the 
English editor, that Dr. Eder, of Vienna, is too 
well kvown,.both as a chemist and photograph- 
ie experimenter, to need introduction. His 
scientitic formule and preparations are of first 
value ; but the merit of the manual lies, rather, 
in his singular ability. to lay before the average 
photographer the whole theoretic and prac- 
tical history of photographic emulsions, He 
subjoins a chapter of unique yalue on points 
whose practical importance will be obvious at 
a glance to every one who bas worked in the 
art. The researches on the photographie use 
of gelatine, whose results are given in this 
volume, imply an immense amount of thor- 
ough work, So good a book is worthy of a 
better typographic dress.———In connection 
with the above and {ssued by the same house 
(E. & H, T, Anthony & Co., of this city) is the 
American Edition of The Art and Practice of 
Silver Printing, by H. P. Robinson aud Capt. 
Abney, R. E., F. RB. 8... This manual has 
special attractions for young operators and 
especially for amateurs who use the old pro- 
eesses. To photograph collectors who have 
been driven by the high cost of having their 
prints mounted to do it for themselves the 
chapter on **Mounting Photogrephs’’ will 
contain all the information they need. In our 
experieuce we have found that the dampening 
process can be effected very simply by im- 
mersing the print io pure, settled soft water 
and drying the back with a soft cloth. An 
amateur can find a good substitute for the 
roller in a heavy flat-iron, the heavier the bet- 
ter, passed over the face of the photograph, 
on which s sheet of very smoothly calendered 
paper bas been previously laid. 


....Under the appropriate title of The Faiths 
of the World the Messrs. Uharies Scribuer’s 
Sons republish the ‘* 8t. Giles Lectures. ” Is 
the present awakened public tnterest in the 
comparative study of the different and leading 
religions of the world and in the appreben- 
sions which many good people have that these 
studies have an unsettling tendency, this ts a 
yolume to be welcomed, The field which bas 
attracted the widest interest is India, and this 
is covered by Dr. Caird, in two lectures, de- 
voted to Brahmanism and Buddhism. Dr. 
Caird speaks very much to the point in his 1e- 
marks on the latter system, and especially iv 
tracing the causes of its rise and bistory to its 
overthrow in Central Indis, in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. The Religion of China is discus«ed 
by the Rev. George Matheson, D. D.; the 
Rev. John Milne takea up that of Per- 
sia; that of Ancient Egypt is reviewed by 
the Rev. James Dodds, D.D, The Rev. Pro- 
fessor Milligan lectures on the Religion of 
Ancient Greece, that of Ancient Rome was 
assigned to the Rev. James Macgregor, D.D. 
The Rev. George Stewart Burns, D.D., gives 
his attention to old Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian Faiths. The Ancient Religions of South 
America were chosen by the Rev. John Mar- 
shall, D.D, Judaism falls to the competent 
bands of the Rev. Professor Malcolm C. Tay- 
lor, of the University of Edinburgh ; and Mo- 
hammeidanism to those of the Rev. James 


Cameron Lees, D.D., of the High Kirk, St.’ 


Giles Cathedral. A fine completeness is given 
to the whole by the general summing up and 
review in the closing lecture by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Robert Flint, D.D., on “ Christianity in 
Relation to other Religions.” It will be seen 
at a glance that this course covers the ground, 
while an inspection of the names of the lec- 
turers who have set their peps to work on the 
course are enough to attract to it a wide 
attention. 


™ ....8tadents of Ornithology will welcome 
the second edition of COoues'’s Check-List of 
North American Birds, (Boston: Estes & 
Laureat.) Dr. Coues is the very best author- 
ity in this department of selence, and this 
edition, revised to date and rewritten under 
the direction of the author, with a dictionary 
of the etymology, orthography, and orthoepy 
of the seientific names, the concordance of 
previous Hate, anda catalogue. of the author’s 
previous publications on the subject. The 
improvements and additions to this edition 
are considerable. It has,at least, expanded 
from a catalogue of names into, a treatise on 
the etymology, orthography, and orthoepy 
of all the scientific and of many.of the ver- 
nacular words in the nomenclature of North 
Ameriogt birds. Ip. auepher gatiten the lang 
orthoepic preface should be greatly j 





» The, author hardly. has glear ideas of the re 
lation between Latin ,prosodic quantity and 
English pronunciation. , It is impor! gut te give 
® key to, the pronunciation of vowels and: 
consonants, and it is also important for tlie 
, author of g list like this, in.marking their pro- 
nunciation, to understand the rule that a penult 
prosodically ghort throws the accent back on 
the ante-penult; but to give carefully the 


, quantity of-every syllable is useless and, as 


here given, misleading. The quantity may be 
short when the pronunciation is long, or vice 
versa, as in bd'-na, d//-ba. The stodent needs to 
have the syllables divided, the accent given, 
and the pronunciation, not the quantity of the 
accented vowels, properly marked. 


-++.Tbe Messrs. Houghton, Miffiim & Co. 
issue among their Leaflets from standard 
authors a set of Whittier Leaflets, containing 
selections both from his prose and from his 
poetry. They will be found extremely con- 
venient for use in school and at home. 
Thelatest yolume of the collected works of 
Bret Harte, published by the same house 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), Se the continuation 
of the Tales of the Argonaits and Bastern Sketches, 
These tales, as they appear in this volume, 
have been collected and revised by Bret Harte 
himeelf. The same house (Houghton, 
Mifflin &Co.), publish aleo in their “‘ American 
Classics for the Young’? Hawthorne, a 16mo of 
about one hundred pages, containing brief and 
interesting selections from that author. 
An extremely~attractive republication from 
John Richard Green’s series of ‘‘ Classical 
Writers" is the Messrs. Appleton & Co.’s re- 
print of Demésthenes, by 8. H. Butcher, 
of Oxford. The Myths and Legends 
of Ancient Greece and Rome isa portable and 
very servictable hand-book of mythology by E. 
M. Berens, reprinted here by the Messrs. Clark 
& Maynard. The author wastes no time in 
scholastic discussions nor on veriations from 
the standard form, but gives briefly and with 
sufficient fullness for a general reader the 
mytbological information they will be likely to 
require, To such readers we commend the 
manual beartily. 


---- Mrs, Mayburn’s Twins (Philadelphia: 
Peterson & Bros.), by John Habberton, will 
be received as a new variation on “ Helen’s 
Babies.”” We cannot forget that it is a theme 
which might run through many variations be- 
fore it is exhausted; and in Mre. Mayburn’s 
Twins the emphasis lies ou another part of the 
phrase. Of course, it isinthe bumblest ephere 
of literary art—the story of a day in an ordi- 
nary home with 6#@ raw [rish maid-of-all-work, 
four youtigsters, amd the wife killing hersel! 
off on the ordinary American problem of sus- 
taining a family in the bighest kind of respect- 
ability on means that fall short all around. 
To usitis a touching story and a sweet pic- 
ture given of a true, patient, and quick-witted 
wife. A vein of rich bumor crops out at the 
beginning and never ceases to give some 
sign of its genial presence to the end. 
{t ie a story in very simple terms, rather 
light and thin; but it treats of a gauze- 
like subject, so filmy that most of us look 
straight through, without so much as recog 
nizing thac there is anything there. Sbould 
this little book arrest the eye of. any of the 
generous but ineonsiderate husbands for 
whom it is written, and discover to him the 
pathetic drama that is going on im his home, 
or do anything to cool the American passion 
for living a prince with the means of a trades- 
man, it will have accomplished ites end. 














.-.» We fear there is ground to complain of 
the translation of Dorner’s System of Vhristian 
Doctrine, by the Rev. Alfred Carr and the Rev. 
J. 8. Banks (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Scribner & Welford), that in some in- 
stances it fails to represent the original and in 
others misrepresents it, Thelast volumes out 
sustain, on the whole, the judgment we bave 
previously expressed of the substantial value 
and accuracy of this representation to English 
readers of Dorner’s great work, whieh must 
stand as the best. compendium of Christian 
doctrine which has yet. been, produced. Not 
so great a genins as Rothe, Dorner must be held 
the better theologian. Martensen’s volumes 
are not so full, though more suggestive and 
marked withthe traces of a bolder and more 
original theologian. Dorner’s mind is critical. 
He does not endeavor to complete.the specula- 
tion,;which bis reason convinces bim falls short 
of reaching ite point. He is fair, honest, calm, 
clear headed; with a command of bis subject 
which leaves him always the same simple 
hearted believer. We have already spoken of 
Vols. [and II. The work ends. with Vols. IIT 
and IV, which arenow published together, with 
the index of the whole. In connection with 
Martensen, these volumes constitute the best 
exposition of Christian doctrine. 


oee-Bome of a Barrister’s Life, by 
Mr, Serjeant Ballantine (Henry Holt & Co.), is 
Written by a distinguished member of the Eng. 
lish bar, who will be remembered by our readers 





as baving had in bis conduct the ‘ease of the 
Tichborhe Claimaut. He was with 

















the great lawyers and judges of the Queen’s 
Bench for the last fifty years, and this ¥alume 
contains a large amount of intéresting pfofes- 


sioval,: 28 Well as biographical, memorabilia. 


Serjeant, Ballantine takes bis readers into the 
fullest confidence and expresses himself; with 
#0 little reserve as to make the impressiqn that 
his opinions about men are not of the highest 
consequence. His notes on celebrated cases 
are often capital and always instructive. He 
is provokingly negligent of dates, even in his 
own biography, where we do not discover the 
year of bis birth and only by some computa- 
tion can we decide on the century. The vol- 
ume abounds in vivid sketches of men worth 
knowing, and, with all the author’s blunt 
honesty, he possessed, fortunately, a kindly 
disposition, which held him afar from asperity. 


...-There is one thing to be said for Mrs. 
Julia McNair Wright’s books on ethics and 
religion: people read them ; and, inasmuch as 
she is an old-fashioned teacher and utters 
nothing but the old-fashioned morality and 
the old-fashioned religion, there onght to be a 
good deal of commendation in this assertion. 
We say this with what we suppose to. be the 
last of her numerous volumes in view, Practical 
Life; or, Ways and Means for Developing Char- 
acter and Resources. (Philadelphia: J. ©. Me- 
Curdy & Co.) We should ourselves put things 
in different form occasionally. We cannot 
ourselves settle all questions of practical 
ethics with as brief and simple a ruje'ss she 
does. Nevertheless, character, self-control, 
obedience to God, truth, purity, and 
righteousness are the great things to be strug- 
gied for, and we must admit, after all our fine 
arrows have been shot into the air, that Mrs. 
Wright has had an audienee around ber which 
perhaps the graduates of a better school would 
have failed to attract. The present volume is 
an octavo, gotten up.and illustrated, we pre- 
sume, to be sold by subscription. 


.-.-Of all the celebrities of our times, per- 
haps, Victor Hugo is the one who will require 
the largest amount of good judgment in his 
biographer. He euffers more under Hteral, 
realistic reproduction than Carlyle. M. Alfred 
Barbou ts hardly the man to appreciate the 
very serious faleehoods which fly abroad into 
the world with these fll-judged veracities. Tbe 
passion and fury and sensational posing of Vic- 
tor Hugo are fatal to any worthy appreéiation 
of him. Until these,features fade from his 
biography the world will not place bhn where 
those who know him will do. His Mfe bas 
been full enough ef romance, and, written 
coldly, will'tead iike a romance. M,. Barbou 
follows him rather with the anecdotal than 
with the biographic interest, thouyh he is very 
full as to.all that relates to the preparation of 
his masterpieces, He givesattractive pictures 
of his personal and home life, and descends in 
these matterg to a minuteness which we have 
found captivating, rather than wearisome, as 
it usually is, The illustrations are numerous, 
but, on the whole, distracting. 


....Justin McCarthy is so well known that 
our readers wil) be prepared te accept with 
little debate his Epoch of Reform, 1820—1850. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) It ishardly to his 
credit that, in speaking of the invention of the 
electric telegraph, he should claim it for Wheat- 
stune and Cooke, on the ground of their patent 
in 1837, when it is well known that Morse had 
an instrament operating in November, 1835, 
and was before Congress with lis petition in 
1837. It was only in the application 
for an English patent that Wheatstone 
and Cooke were before him. It is a 
great history whieh is traced in this vol- 
ume. It is nothing more nor less. than the 
history of the reconstruction of Great Britain 
and of its adaptation of itself tothe realities 
of modern life.. It is a history briefly but, on 
the whole, worthbily told in this little sketch 
and which, in showing what Great Britain bas 
achieved im the way of self-reform, gives 
American readers a good chavceto discover 
for themselves how much we bave yet to 
achieve in the same direction. 


«-»-lt wasa good thought, we presume of 
the editor of the Critic, to preserve in a yolume 
the cream of his columns. Burfed though 
these brief and ephemeral productions are in 
the weekly iséue, they embody the results 
which some of our ripest and best literary 
men have reached and the volume is both 
good in itself and good as representing the 
present position of American criticism. The 
contributions in this volume are from John 
Burroughs, E. C, Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, 
F. B. Sanborn, E. W. Gosse, and Walt Whit- 
man, and others. Some one in safe anony- 
mity sounds the high praises of Walt W hit- 
map, who also gives two or three specimens of 
his style. Style’ with him is, in general, 
individuality, and thut tudividdality, for 
for the most part, as.he truly says in 
“* Myself,” isa “‘ barbaric yawp heard over the 
roofs of the houses.”’ As far as:he ean be said 
to possess style, it is partly imitative of Car- 
lyle, and, for the rest; reproduction of the 
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songs are short. 


«-»-Harper's Magazine for July bas some un- 
usual attractions. Closson’s engraving of 
Emerson comes first; a young face full of 
sweet gentleness and genius. Amelia B. Ed- 
wards has made an effective picturesque pre- 
sentation of the recent great finds near Thebes. 
The story, now familiar, is rendered vivid by 
sixteen striking Mustrations. The number 
contains three other superbly illustrated 
articlese—‘ Glimpses of Great Britain,” “‘ Span- 
ish Vistas,”’ “The Old Ship-builders of New 
York.”” G. E. Woodbury traces the “ History 
of Wood Engraving,” with too little sympathy 
with the art relations and aspects of the sub- 
ject. Julian Hawtborne’s paper on Mr. Emerson 
will, of course, attract attention. Mr. Black 
publishes chapters vil and vili of hia 
“Shandon Bells.” Singers will find some- 
tiing to please them {tn William L. Alden’s 
“ Bailor Songs.” 


«++. We notice the publication of the Pupers 
and Proceedings of the National Association for 
the Protection of the Insane and the Prevention of 
Insanity at the stated meeting held in New 
York, January 20th, 1882, by the Messrs. G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. This useful body is presided 
over by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Syracuse, and Dr. 
Geo. M. Beard, of this city, is the treasurer. 
The Elements of the Laws ; or, Outlines of 
the System of Clwil and Oriminal Laws in Force 
in the United States and in the Several States of 
the Unton, by Thomas L. Smith, late judge of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is published in a new 
and revised edition. It is arranged for use as 
a text-book In schools, as well as for general 
use. This seems to be the fourth edition of 
this work. 


«e+» The Young Nimrods (No, II) Around the 
World, by Thos. W. Knox (Harper & Brothers), 
is a volume which cannot fail to captivate the 
boys and young readers generally. The story 
begins in California, wanders off to Nicaraugua, 
gets onto the Musquito Coast, plunges into the 
Arctic regions, makes a trip to Spitzbergen, 
looks in on Pitcairn’s Island and the Fijis, 
and tells of some wild sport In South Africa. 
The book dwelle on amazing escapes by sea 
and land and indulges in some extravagance 
in the text and a good deal more in the illus- 
trations. It brings together a large amount 
of information, and, if not as entertaining for 
older readers as the Waverley novels, it ismore 
eo for the juveniles and probably considerably 
nearer the strict line of bistorie fact. 


gallinaceous bird, ke whom, fortunately, his | fessor Charles W. Shields, of Princeton Col- | fun at musicians and music writers will find an eA a TRE vp. 419. Philadelphia : 
lege, has taken up the subject anew, and, fn an 2 KR Gt eam hege 





oeee Pebbles, Pearls, and Gems of the Orient, 
gathered and arranged by Charles D. B. Mills 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis) is a classified collec- 
tion of good things from Oriente! literature at 
large, as it is accessible to us in English trans- 
lations. Such a volume cannot fail of con- 
taining much that fs very good. The best we 
have found in this volume is the saying quoted 
from the words of Rabia: ‘‘ By reason of my 
surpassing love toward God, I forget entirely 
Mobammed."" We find, also, as in most Orient- 
al compilations, a large amount of cloudy 
transcendentalisms, which mean little when 
taken ont of their pantheistic connections. 
The book is compiled from miscellaneous 
sources—Persian, Indian, Chinese, Buddhist, 
and Mohammedan. 


.. The holiday edition of Drake's Heart of 
the White Mountains was pot designed to serve 
az a guide-book. It contained, however, so 
much that might be used in that way as to 
suggest ite republication in a new form, suited 
by omissions and additions to the require- 
ments of travelers. This has been done in a 
pew issue, under the above title, by the 
Mesers. Harper & Bros. New maps have been 
{nserted and a geographical] appendix, together 
with an account of routes and general hints 
and directions for travelers. The illustrations 
by Gibson are, of course, reproduced in very 
nearly, if not quite the freshness and beauty of 
the original {mprese. This volume is now a 
good guide, an admirable souvenir, and in- 
expensive. 

-e+eThe Rey. Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., has 
compiled ancther Minister's Hand-book, (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) It contains forms for the 
Ordination of elders and deacons, based on 
the Presbyterian Directory. In the selections 
for the burial service large use is made of the 
hopes and promises given to the Christian ip 
view of death, and in the selections for use in 
the sick-room the author has not restricted 
himself to the familiar passages. Forms are 
also given for the baptism of infants, for the 
solemnization of matrimony, and for the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
manual consists generally of selections from 
Scripture, though a few prayers have been in- 
troduced. 


..-.8inee M. Comte published “ The Philos- 
opby of the Positive Sciences,’ the question 
of the order of the sciences has been one of 
frst importance. Around it the battle as to 
theology and metaphysics has turned. Pro- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Essay before the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, now published (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), ander the title of The Order of the 
Setences, An Eesayon the Philosophical Classifi- 
eation and Organization of Human Knowledge, 
replies to the positions of Mill, Spencer, and 
Fiske, and gives a restatement of the matter, 
in which metaphysics and theology are duly 
recognized. 


.-If the author of Joshua, Twenty Years in 
Gotham. Experiences of a Young Business Man. 
How to Gain Success and Happiness in Life 
(New York: The American News Co.) had 
been endowed by Nature with some admixture 
of humor, among the original elements of his 
composition, it would have evabled him to 
turn the laugh which this book occasionally 
excites away from himself. It contains plenty 
of good intention, good sense, and fatherly 
eoupsel, but is not so strong in diction nor in 
grammar; nor is it very strong on tables of 
statistic. 


-«+- Three tn Norway by Two of Them is a 
bright and entertaining book of Norwegian 
sport and travel. There is no science, natural 
nor ethnological init. There are fresh and pic- 
turesque descriptions of people met and things 
done. There is s plenty of fun and adventure 
and we have not found a dall page in the book, 
though we cannot speak as highly as we would 
of the illustrations in the American edition. 
There is a map, but the volume is not so much 
a manual for travels as an entertaining volume 
for those who stay at homé. 


--+-Im Worth LThving; or, the Old Finchley 
Place, by Lilian F. Wells, a young girl is rep- 
resented as weighed down by the cares and 
burdens of a family of brothers and sisters, 
whom, by constant self-sacrifice, she helps in 
all manner of motherly and sisterly ways, lead- 
ing one after another into paths of pleasant- 
ness and peace. ‘The story, though almost un- 
necessarily sad, is not at all sensationa) and 
fs published by the American Sunday-school 
Union, Philadelphia. 


.- No doubt there is a funny side to Chau- 
tauqua, and, for aught we know, Nancy Harts- 
horn ray have seen it; but there is no fun in 
Naney Hartshern at Chautauqua (J. 8. Ogilvie & 
Co.)—not from the wonderful woodcut, below 
which the fair lady signs herself “ Yours 
sincerely,’’ to the last cast of the Yankee clown 
ou the closing page. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tus third volume of the ‘“ History of) 
the American Civil War,’”’ by the Comte de 
Paris, ia nearly completed by its distinguished 
author. A Boston correspondent cleims 
that the hero of “ A Reverend Idol’’ is the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, of Holy Trinity Church. The 
author of the book in question is Miss Lucretia 
Noble. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have completed their tasteful reprint of Bret 
Harte’s complete works, with a fifth volume, 
containing the “Condensed Novels” and their 
authors’ latest tales—some of his best, indiffer- 
ent, and worst literary work, we may remark. 
‘The Pull Mall Gazette says that the Ameri- 
cans have accomplished more good and origina! 
labor in astronomy than in any other depart- 
ment of science.———Judge Tourgée wrote 
recently to a friend: 

* Allgood things and nothing evil ever occurs 
to mein May. I was bornin May, married in 
May, released from a Confederate prison in 
May, admitted to the bar in May, first nomi- 
nated to public oaiee in May, noti ed of elec- 
tion as judge ip May, began to write ‘ A Fool's 
Errand’ in May, and now have taken Our Con- 
tinent in May; so I have my superstitions to 
back me.” 

Marion Harland writes the next serial story 
for Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine—*‘ A Good 
Fellow.” Mr. E. ©. Stedman is at present 
diligently writing in Venice. ‘Travels in 
South Kensington” is the title of a book on 
English architecture and decorative art, by 
Mr. M. D. Conway, to be published by the 
Harpers.——Sir John Lubbock, the eminent 
natural scientist and the especial student of 
insect life, states that his most valuable 
labors have been performed during brief 
respites from official duties and that the 
most of his observations and practical re- 
searches in natural history have been made at 
early hours in the morning. A second and 
considerably enlarged edition of “‘ Our Native 
Ferns and their Allies’”’ has been prepared by 
ite author, Lucien M. Underwood, of the 
Iitinois Wesleyan University. It will be of 
still more use than the preceding edition to 
those interested in this branch of botanic 
study. “Hints for Summer Months” is a 
little hand-book just published by the Baxter 
Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, which con- 
tains a series of exceedingly practical and use- 
ful hints for living, traveling, caring for the 
sick, and promoting personal comfort and 
health during the American warm season. 




















arrow sharpened to their hand in the following 
little story told in a new London book on the 
violin ; 

“An eminent violinist, at a concert ven in 
bonor of of Berlioz, having played the ‘ Reverie 
et Caprice’ of that eomposer, with much ap- 
plause, said immediately afterward to Mendels- 
sobn, who was near bim: ‘I am glad I have 
got through it. I never bad such a task in m 
life. I have not the remotest idea what 
have been playing or what the piece can be 
about.’ At the same moment Berlioz was ex- 
claiming: ‘Never have I heard an artist who 
has so completely ee my meaning and s0 
wooderfully interpreted it. 

‘The Leopold Shakespeare will be issued in 
London in ten sixpenny parts, delivered month- 
ly.———** Aschenbroedel”’ is said to be from 
Miss Alcott’s pen. The novel is anything but 
remarkable and its title eingularly infelicitous. 
A new English prose translation of 
Virgil's ‘‘ Zneid” is being prepared by Mr. J. 
W. Mackail, B. A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
——The Academy, speaking of M. Jules 
Verne and his latest book, ‘* Le Cryptogram,”’ 
says that “‘ his last story is his worst.’ If The 
Academy or any other less sharp-eyed journal 
is able to tell which is the last story of this 
Jehu of modern juvenile literature, who seems 
to drive three and four books nearly abreast, 
or if it is able to tell which of his later ones is 
the worst, it out-Arguses Argus. M. Verne 
seems to have hopelessly degenerated into a 
publisher’s hack. Mr. Edmund Hake’s 
‘Flattering Tales” is very highly praised by 
the English reviews. A large plaque in 
commemoration of the stay of Mme. de 
Sévigné at the Hotel Carnavalet has been set 
inthe wall of that old mansion, just at the 
angle of Rues de Sévigné and Francs-Bour- 
geois, Paris. The ancestors of Mr. Long- 
fellow were Yorkshiremen. In an auction sale 
at Bradford, Yorkshire, an old chest was dis- 
posed of, marked, as to its central pane], with 
the inscription: ‘Jon Longfellow and Mary 
Rogers was married ye 10th day off April, 
Anno Dm. 1664.”.———Some recently dis- 
covered relics at Bussein, India, include a 
broken begging bowl, supposed to bave be- 
louged to Buddha himself. 




















BOOES OF THE WEEE. 


(Owtng to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Bvo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie list t+ énches and quartera, The number first 
gtven ts the length.) 
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MUSIC. 

Bring Home your Money “To-night: 

—_ -: Chorus, Words by 

Mrs. A. Kidder. Music by W. F. Sherwin. 
New York: Horace W: Bie ss. i cccccce 030 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BOUNDARY DISPUTES 
OF CONNECTICUT. 


By Ciarence Wivtnror Bowen. 1 rol. With Hehe 
$yRe Fromusplece Portrait of Gov. Winthrop, wi 





Bo ok EE Gov. ain 


Winthrop, from the original ating. and there 

17 maps, of which are from un ones in 
the archives of h and mcotions and 
in the State Paper Office at London. of 
the book describes the boundary” controve 
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Long land and New Ha other three 
discuss Conneuneays debates with New York, Massa- 
until the settlement, in 


chusetts. 
1880." New York Tribune. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL &CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


JOST PUBLISHED. 


AN INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY; in READ. 
INGS and RECITATIONS. By WILLIAM Swintoy. An 
entirely new work, full of new and striking features, 
with many excellent maps and illustrations and 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


*,* Single copies will be sent to teachers and educa- 
tionists for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 











HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. A practical text-book, 
giving simple and useful tnstruction to girls regard- 
ing the ordinary routine work of the household. Pub- 
lished unfler the direction of the Kitchen Garden 
Association. Cloth, 150 pages. 


*,* Single copies will be sent to teachers and educa- 
tionists, for examination, on receipt of 40 cents. 





SHORT SENTENCES in WRITING LATIN. Designed 
for students in Cazar’s Gallic War. By M. G. Danietz, 
Master Roxbury Latin School. Boston. Cloth, 50 pages. 


*,* To teachersand educationists for examination 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


"| IWISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, ~ 
758 and 755 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


BOOKS, MUSIC, PLAYS, Ett. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Full Descriptive Gotaheane of above sent, free of 
postage, te say 2 a= pow semoand 54. 
addrese on postal-card, mentioning th this paper, to 


DE WITT, Publisher, 
Ne. 33 Rose Street, New York. 
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BANGROPT'S CREAT WORE. 


SECOND EDITION 
Just Ready! 


** The study which it gives or offers and 
the lessons which it teaches surpass, to my 
mind, those that 1 have derived from or found 
in any other book of history. I refer to Ban- 
croft’s History of the Colonization of the 
United States."—Jounx Brieut, Inaugural 
Address at the opening of the Birmingham 
Pree Libraries. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


FORMATION of the CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERKA. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Uniform with and a continuation of the 
Author's ‘' History of the United States.” 


In Two Volumes,8vo Price, $2.50 per volume. 


“Mr. George Bancroft, in his eighty-second year (an 
age which few men reach and at which few of those 
who do reach it retain the disposition or the capacity 
for protracted literary labor) sends out to the world a 
work which in its clearness and strength of diction, 
{te breadth of scope, its wealth of fresh material, and 
its philosophic grasp of events and their causes 
would have refiected honor upon his prime. His 
* History of the Formation of the Constitution of the 
United States of America’ may be viewed either as a 
continuation of his previous ‘ History of the United 
States’ or as an independent work, and, viewed in 
either aspect, it is a contribution to our literature of 
singular value and importance.”—Boston Journal. 

“Though we may here and there hesitate to accept 
Mr. Bancroft’s conclusions, we do not, therefore, with- 
bold our admiration for a very thorough piece of 
work. What the Constitution ts, why it was made, 
and what led to the making of it is nota branch of 
knowledge with which our countrymen are any too 
familiar. They have learned by some terrible expe- 
rience what it must be if the United States are to 
continue a nation. They are indebted to Mr. Bancroft 
for instruction which may aid them to avoid any 
repetition of that experience.”—N. Y. Times. 

“ This long-expected continuation of the magnum 

opus of Mr. Bancroft has come at last, and alike in 
perfection of style and fullness of contents it abund- 
antly jastifies the more tham Horatian delay brought 
by the venerable anthor to its preparation. . 
The style of the work is remarkable for tte classic 
severity and for its terseness. In the grave and judi- 
cial summing up of its judgments on the great men 
and the great events here passed in review it does not 
suffer at all by comparison with the immortal work 
of Thucydides, and it differs from the poignant brev- 
ity of Tacitus only because Mr. Bancroft is broader 
and more liberal in his philosophy.”—New York 
Herald. 


“Mr. Bancroft’s account of the proceedings of the 
Federal Convention extends to 222 pages of bis second 
volume. It is very full and it presents those proceed- 
ings in the most effective and entertaining manner. 
Nowhere else can readers find anything equal to it. 
either in correctness or in animation. We seein it 
the Constitution assuming form and shape, and note 
the action of its framers and comprehend the dim- 
culties that they tered and ov , and ob- 
serve that success was not easily accomplished. We 
live in those vanished days as we follow the historian 
im his lively, vigorous narrative, for he has rescued 
them from the past and madeof them an existing 
time. The praise bestowed by Wellington on Macau 
lay as en historian—that he takes you among the 
people of whom he writes and makes them known to 
you—is as applicable to Mr. Bancroft's work as it is to 
that of the Englishman. Finally, though this History 
isthe production of a man who was born in the year 
1800, it is written with as much of vigor, force, and 
Precision as if thé author were in the noon of life. It is 
fm all respects a remarkable book and one that does 
as much honor to the author's country as to the 
author himself.”—Boston Traveller. 

“We opine that the thought uppermost in the mind 
of those who read with the attention it deserves Mr. 
Bancroft’s‘ History of the Formation of the Constitu. 
tion’ will bea profound regret that it was not writ- 
ten earlier. It is, indeed, astonishing that a country 
whose organic law is embedded in a written instru- 
ment should have waited well nigh a century for a 








terpretation which govern the exposition of other 
legal documents ; yet,up to the publication of this His- 
tory, the materials for investigation and for the ap- 
Plication of those rules were grossly and notorious- 
ly defective.”—N. Y. Sun. 
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“ TQustrated with engravings that have no rivals in 
this country.”—Loxpon CouRT CIRCULAB. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 386) 
FOR JULY . 


ConTamns : 


Portrait of Emerson. 


Frontispiece, Engraved by W. B. Crosson, after the 
crayon drawing by Samvet Rowse. 


Climpses of Creat Britons 
(Caught at Westminster). By Hewrny W. Lucy. A 
paper on the British Parliament, describing its 
hods of p d and giving graphic sketches 
of its most eminent members of both parties, 
Illustrated from drawings by Harry FURNiss and 
Photographic portraits. 





Lying In State at Cairo. 

By AmeuiA B. EDwarps. A curiously interesting 
paper on the royal mummies recently discovered 
at Thebes. Iustrated from drawings by TRisTRAM 
Exuis and Prof. G. Masrero and photographs 
taken under the supervision of Emm Brvesca. 


Spanish Vistas. 
Part III. Cordovan Pilgrims. By Grones PAnsons 
LaTaror. Mlustrated by Remmarr. 


The Old Ship-Bullders of New York. 

By G. W. Sxetpon. Mlustrated by portraits of Henry 
Eeckford, David Brown, Jacob A. Westervelt. James 
R, Steers, George Steers, Jacob Bell, and William 
i. Webb, and views of Henry Steers’s Model-room 
and the Old Mechanics’ Bell-Tower, 


Raiph Waldo Emerson. 
By Juwian HAWTHORNE. 


Franz Liszt. 
By Octavia Henset. With Portrait. 


The History of Wood Engraving.--- 
Part Il. 
By G. BE. Wooprerry. Illustrated with fac-similes of 
old engravings. 


Sallior Songs. . 
By W. L. ALpEN. Illustrated by musical scores. 


Shandon Belis. 
The second part of WiLL1am BLack’s new novel, illas- 
trated by Waza SMALL. 


Short Stories. 

“LULU’S DOLL DID IT.” By Epwanp EVanarr Hate, 

“MABD OF ATHENS.” By Josernive HaRrer Fisxe. 
“GLADIS BOY.” By Martz How.anp. 


Poems. 
By Evrzasera Stuart Puetrs, Paci H. Harne, A. T. 
L., and Tracy Rosson. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 


The New York Musical Festival.—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son.—Uncut Copies of the Magazine. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor's Drawer. 

Anecdotes.—Uncle Remus’s Queer Vision (J.C. Han- 
RIs).—From Danbury (J. M. BarLer).—From Norris- 
town (J. H. Wr114Ms).—Total Annihilation, with 
illustration (Mary D. Brix _). 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S pe ae PEOPLE.... 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE } 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 





Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. 1 to 60; 8vo, 
BAIR. wp oceans ccnvecteceecepscdvegealas ces eecseeee 400 
Postage Free to all Subscribersin the United States 
or Canada, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, «a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
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THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTE- 
RIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 





Taw General Assembly of the Cumbér 
land Presbyterian Cluurch met May 18th, in 
Huntsville, Ala., the ‘‘Athens of the 
South.” Owing to the fact that there are 
no daily papers published in that city and, 
hence, no. telegraphie reports were sent 
abroad, there has been no general publica- 
tion of the proceedings of that body. As 
many outside of that denomination are in- 
terested in this Assembly, mainly because 
of its action on the Revision of its Creed, it 
will not be uninteresting to give a brief re- 
view of its proceedings. 

8. H. Bachanan, D.D., of Little Rock, 
Ark., was elected moderator, over Dr. 
Dewitt, of McMinville, Tenn. On Friday 
the work of the Revision Committce was 
taken up. Some were disposed to refer the 


Revised Confession to the presbyteries, 
without an expression fiom the Assembly; 
hut, after some disctiesion, a more judicious 
spirit prevailed, and the Revision was taken 
up section by section in the Committee of 
the Whole. This scemed like a big under 
inking, and many thought it would take a 


month to fat over the work. There wefe 
one bundted and fifteen sections in the 
Confession of Faith proper, one hundred 
and five questions in the Catechism, sixty 
sections and many sub-sections in the Con- 
atitution, fifteen sections in the General 
Regulations, one hundred in Rules of Dis- 
cipline, and thirty-five in Directory for 
Worship, making four hundred and thirty 
in ali, covering 110 duodecimo pages. 
Strange as it may seem, the whole book 
wns considered in the Committee of the 
Whole, the other business of the Assembly 
was properly done, aod all cempleted 
in eight days. Wo cannot give even 
an outline of all that was done and 
said. Hardly a section of the Confession 
was passed over without suggested amend- 
ments and more or less discussion. It was 
different when the Catechism and the other 
parts of the book were reached. The 
stumpy ground of the Committee’s work 
was reached when it came to the articles 
on “ Sanctification” and ‘‘ Divorce.” The 
Committee on Revision had drawn upa 
new article on the former subject, whicli it 
offered in lieu of the one in the book; but 
neither the one nor the other was accept- 
able. Dr. Blake offered a substitute, which 
was referred to the Committee, and action 
on that article postponed to a later hour. 
When the subject was again brought up, 
the Committee on Revision reported thnt 
they had a conference with Dr. Blake on 
his substitute, had duly considered it, but 
had no changes to report. Then the dis- 
cussion began again. Dr. Blake finally 
arose and said he had a substitute, which 
gave liberty to all parties to cherish their 
own peculiar views on this subject. The 
following is a copy of the article effered by 
the Revision Committee: 


SANCTIFICATION, 

56. Those who believe to the saving of 
their souls are in believing also sanctified. 
This sanctification consists of a full surren- 
der of self anil an unreserved consecration 
of the whole man to God and his service, 
and is of the ability which God gives. 

57. In obedience to the divine command 
and resting upon the promises, itis the duty 
of Christians to cleanse themselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God. , 

58, Christians, because of their prone- 
ness to worldly-mindedness, have frequent 
occasion for repentance and for renewing 
their consecration. 

59. Whether sanctification, in addition to 
separation from worldliness and consecra- 
tion to God, also includes the idea of pro- 
gressive moral purity in the sense in which 
regenera ion purifies, as many believe, is a 
question concerning which opinions may 
and do differ. Liberty of conscience is, 
therefore, allowed on this subject. 


Dr. Blake’s substitute was as follows: 


The doctrine of sanctification is taught 
in the Word of God, and it ig the duty and 
privilege of Christians to avail themselves 
of its inestimable benefits, The doctrine 
of sinless perfection is not authorized by 
the Scriptures and isa dogma of danger- 
ous tendency. 


Thus the doctrine is not defined at all, 
only affirmed, with a qualification against 
perfectionism. After a warm discussion, 


Mrectionthm, “thé” babe ftate was adoptag 
“Then the only bad blood which was seen in 
the Assembly was shown by a. perfection- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ist, who rose and sald: ‘Then this Assem- 
bly rejects the. teachtug ‘of the Bible that 
the ‘blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin.’” The chairman, Dr. 
Dewitt, administered, ina Obristian man- 
her, avery severe rebuke. After cooling 
off, the offending member, at the sug- 
gestion of séveral of his friends, the next 
day apologized to the Assembly for his 
rudeness and baste. 

There was much discussion, but there 
was no other «very great “hitch” in the 
proceedings until the Committee of the 
Whole cameto the article on ‘* Marriage 
and Divorce.” Section 98 of the Revision 
read: ‘‘The marriag@ relation should not 
be dissolved for light or trivial causes, and 
fny immorality in relation to its dissolution 
is cognizable by the Church courts.” 

‘Light and trivial causes” was not 
strong enough to suit. most of the members, 
A motion was made to strike out that, and 
insert ‘‘ adultery” as the only cause. Other 
aniendments were offered. Dr. Poindexter 
and the Hon. John Frizzell made strong 
speeches iffavor of; the original Ianguage 
of the sectién.~ On the other, hafid, ~ the 
sible was quotell frécly. The mattér was 
finally referred back to the Revision Com- 
mittee, who again reported the original sec- 
tion. As finally adopted, it reads as fol- 
lows: 

The marriage relation should not be 
digsolved for any cavse not justified by the 
Word of God, and any immorality in rela- 


tidn to its dissolution is cognizable by the 
Chureb courts. 


Both sides (those who claim adultery as 
the only cause and those who claim other 
justifiable, causes of. divorce) feel satisfied 
with the nbove wording, 

After the Assembly had approved, for 
recommer:dation to the presbyteries, the 
Confession of Faith and Oatechism, Dr. 
Ross, a venerable and distinguished minister 
of the Southern Presbyterian. Church, who 
had taken -great interest in! the proceed- 
ings, wasinvited to address the Assembly. 

On Friday, May 261b,.the Committee of 
the Whole arose, reported approval. of the 
Revised Confession as amended, and recom- 
mended reference to the presbyteries, for 
approval or rejection. This final action 
was unanimous. Then a sort of love-feast 
was held, with general congratulations over 
the work, 

The other business of the jfudicature 
was deliberately done—‘‘decently and in 
order.” Advance steps were taken in the 
mitsion and edueational work of the 
Church. The Assembly received and 
adopted a report from a special committee 
concerning the relations of the Church to 
the Presbyterian Alliance. After reciting 
the action taken .At-the lasf Conference of 
the Alliance, which was to the effect that, 
as the Church had not adopted the consti- 
tution of the Alliance, its delegates could 
not be received, the report goes on to state 
that the question of doctrinal difference 
(the real ground of rejection) was not then 
settled and that itis desirable that this should 
be definitely decided. The Committee 
give four points on which Cumberland 
Presbyterians differ from those who accept 
the Westminster Confession, and say, if 
these put the Church out of harmony with 
the Alliance, it is desirable to have an un- 
equivocal decision to that effect. They, 
therefore, recommend the appointment of 
delegates for the next Council. The 
Assembly elected the delegates without a 
dissenting vote. 

The following were the characteristics of 
this Assembly: (1.) The unusual number 
of the strong old ministers of the Church 
in attendance. (2.) The devotional spirit 
which characterized the whole proceedings. 
Ofttimes the Assembly was bathed in tears. 
(3.) The remarkable unanimity ‘and frater- 
nal regard, which were never Jacking. (4.) 
The rapidity and thoroughness of the work. 
(5.) The working spirit which possessed 
every member. ‘‘ All had a mind to work.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 
ESE 


THE General Synod of the Reformed [Dutch] 
Chareh in America; which held tts seventy- 
sixth regular session (though one hundred and 


tady, N. ¥., adjourned last Wednesday, to 





which finally turned on the subject of per. 


meet in the Second Church fn Albany, on the 


one sessions fn all have been held) at Schenec- 









first Wednesday in June, 1883. We gave « 
partial account of the proceedings in our last 
issue. This Synod was the largest in numbers, 
res! it certainly was the ‘equal in the average 
ability of its membets, of any ever called by 
this historic Church. The report on the Wid- 
ows’ guty Digabled \Minksters’ Fund showed a 
state of inereasing prosperity and the exhibi- 
tion of greater interest shown by the churches. 
Annuitants for the coming year are to receive 
tet per cent. of the Fund. A resolution ex- 
pressing regret at the action of our Government 
on the question of Chinese immigration was 
passed almost unanimously. The overture 
frém the Classis of Holland,.Mich., against 
Freemasonry was expected to evoke much dis- 
cussion; but; with very little debate, the two 
previous declarations of the General Synod 
were reaffirmed and the question of tests of 
churcbmembership referred to the consistory 
of the individual ¢hurcbes. In the matter of 
the Church Boards three out of four are free 
from debt, that of Education being still sad- 
dled, while those of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions wear the crown of fifty years of active 
existence. New churches are being organized 
among the Holland immigrants, especially in 
Dakota. The gift of $10,000 for Hope College, 
at Holland, Mich., by Elder Garret Cowen- 
hoven, of Newtown, L. L, was acknowledged 
with a vote of thanks and the singing of the 
long meter doxology. A committee to take 
proper steps for celebrating the centen- 
nial of the Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick was appointed, but the measure for the 
increase 6f the professors’ salaries failed to 
pass. The Seminary library has now 35,000 
volumes, instead of 8,000 in 1870. The me- 
morial praying that ministers might substitute 
the word Hades for He'l in the Apostles’ Creed 
was carried by a large majority. The real 
battle of the session; in which many able 
speakers participated (such as the Rev. Jobn 
Todd, of Tarrytown ; the Rev. George 8. Bish- 
op, of East Orange; the Rev. Victor Hulbert, 
of West Hurley, againet; and the Rev. Joa- 
chim Elmendorf, of Poughkeepsie ; the Rev. 
George D. Hulst, of Brooklyn; and the Rev. 
M.L, Haines, of Astoria, L. I., for the meas- 
ure), was concerning the Poughkeepsie Memo- 
rial. After vigorous and scholarly debate, it 
was,on motion of Judge Danforth, put into 
the hands of a committee and laid over until 
next year. The memorialists pray that the 
word ‘‘saving’’? may be placed before the 
word ‘good’? in the confession required in 
the baptismal formula for adults, “Incapable 
of'doing any good und prone to all evil.” 
The committee consists of five ministers and 
twoelders andis believed to be equally bal- 
anced as to “‘uld” and “new’’-school ideas. 
A social reception by the ladies of the church, 
and one by President Potter, of Union College, 
the child of the church, were among the fea- 
tures of the session. 


....The Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Church took up an overture from the Presby- 
tery of Liverpool, as follows: 

“ Whereas; Difficulties are felt, especially by 
the ruling elders, about subscriptions to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith; whereas, 
such difficulties deter many well titted to serve 
the Church in official capacity, it is humbly 
overtured by the Presbytery to the Synod to 
take this matter into its serious consideration 
and devise such measures as in wisdom seems 
best for lessening or removing the difficulties 
of subscription.’ 

Mr. Hutton spoke of the difficulties which 
were met in regard to subscription, and 
referred to the ‘‘ Declaratory Act’’ of the 
United Presbyterian Church which “fel,” he 
said, ‘‘on Scotland like an illumination 
and gave instant relief.” He moved that 
a committee be appointed to deal with 
the matter. Dr. Edmond said candidates for 
the eldership were deterred by the severe way 
in which the Calvinistic doctrines were ex- 
pressed in the Confession. Mr. Whyte said 
the difficulties complained of were wides"):ead. 
Mr. W. P. Sivelair said the present formula 
asked them to ‘“‘sincerely receive and adopt 
the doctrine of the Confession of Faith,” which 
he thought involved more than most elders 
and most ministers cared to do. The Irish 
Presbyterian Church merely required elders to 
accept the Confession as founded on and 
agreeable to the Word of God. Mr. James Rob- 
ertson said he was one of those who had seri- 
ous doubts about the Confession of Faith. He 
was a minister in Scotland for two years, but 
he gave it up, as he could not continue to 
preach what he did not understand. He 
thought nothing should be done until they 
were prepared to alter the Confession itself. 
Mr. Armour, of Liverpool, said the ‘* Declara- 
tory Act,” which it was found necessary to 
frame in Scotland, went right In the teeth of 
many things in the Confession of Faitb; if 
they were taken literally. Some of the most 
promising students for the ministry scught 
out another profession, because they could not 
subscribe the Confession, many points of 
which were out of harmony with the Church 
to which they belonged. It wasaseventeenth- 
century document, framed by fallible men, 
and the Church should bring herself into the 











{June 22, 1889," 
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light and leaGing of the nineteenth centary. 
Dr. Donald Fraser said he bad heard with 
great satisfaction the remarks that tad fallen 
from the various speakers. He was still ate 
loss to understand what amount of dissatisfac- 
tion existed. If, however, the seventeenth- 
century confession was found unsuitable, let 
them frame anew one. He did not think the 
drawing up of an explanatory act would sime 
plify matters, nor did he think the matter 
could be further dealt with on that occasion. 
It would be open to anyone to bring the sub- 
ject forward in his own presbytery, and at 
next Syvod they would be better prepared to 
deal with the question. Mr. H, M. Mathesofi 
remarked that it was a most important sub- 
ject, but needed to be handled with the ut- 
most delicacy. He thought there should bea 
more widespread complaint before the Synod 
moved in the direction asked. The motion 
end amendment were withdrawn and the mat- 
ter was allowed to stand over for a year. 








It will be remembered that some months 
ago we printed several articles on the statistics 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We 
showed, awnong other things, that blunders in 
the official tables made a worse showing fof 
the Church than the facts warranted, and that, 
so far from there being 2 loss of 10,675 mieni- 
bets and 19,053 probationer:, there was aii 
actual gain of 6,157 members and a loss af 
15,102 probationers. The Christian Advocute 
promised to investigate this matter thor- 
oughly, but it has as yet published nothing. 
In the meantime, we have been engaged ia 
gathering the statistics of the Spring Confer- 
ences, thelast of which was held in May. In 
most cases our figures are taken from the pub- 
lished minutes .of the various conferences, 
which we obtained from the secretaries. In a 
few instances the figures sre taken from re- 
ports in the Church papers: 









Phitadelphia..........-.00++ e. 4,957 
Central Pennsylvania,,..... 5,184 35,505 
Washington. ........scecccces 8,257 25,506 
MisSOUFI. .......+0ereeeeeeeees 2,971 16,629 
LexIngton......-+-se0e erecee + 1,218 6,440 
Saint Louls........seceeeverees 2.572 15,508 
Newark. .......000-eeseeees esos 3,282 35,109 
BERRY®. .ccccccccecce--- Ccceseees 811 708 
East Germant.......0....000.— 687 8,501 
New York East...... 4,341 42.696 
North Indiana.... 6,309 28,215 
WYOUIEG. 5 6. cccccccccccccccce 8,000 26,305 
New England Southern...... 1,985 20,647 
New York........-ssee-ceeeees 4,769 43,004 
New England...........+0++0+ 2,756 29,249 
Northern New York.......... 8,048 24,333 
Kedusdecddusccosécssecoces’ 8,314 20,879 
New Hampsbire..... eeceseces 1,362 12,100 
Vermont. .......+++ esecrees 1,727 15,280 
BRRRII Ecc cccccccesce coescees 1,594 11,135 
East Maine, ,.....-.s00--++++++ 2,428 9,196 
Total...cocccccccveccees 97,236 695,186 
The same Conferences had 
$086 FORE... .cccccccccsccccee 87,420 696,350 


* From statistics of 1881. 

+ The two conferences in Kansas have just become 
four. The South Kansas Conference in this table tn- 
cludes the Southwest Kansas and the Kansas Confer- 
ence the Northwest Kansas. 


We were under the impression that. the returns 
from these Conferences would show a more 
favorable condition of the churches, and in this 
we are not disappointed. It is true that there 
is a loss of 1,214 members; but there is a gatn 
of 9,816 probationers, which indicates that the 
revivals of the Winter were very fruitful and 
lead to the hope that this large list of proba- 
tioners will swell the column of members. 


..-. The Methodist presiding elders of the 
Northwest met recently in convention in Chi- 
cago. When the roll wae called of this the first 
convention of the kind yet beld, it was found 
thet fifteen conferences were represented by 
about fifty elders. Bishop Merrill presided. 
Bishop Hurst spoke of the usefulness of prze- 
siding elders. Then there wasa paper on the 
daty of the presiding elder in connection with 
benevolent collections. Bishop Merri&, in an 
address as president, said the utility of the 
office is scarcely appreciated. There might 
sometimes be localities where the churches 
could get along pretty well without them ; but, 
as a general thing, the churches without presid- 
ing elders would be like an army of 50,000 men. 
with a number of colonels but no subordinate 
officers. While he did not concede the right 
of the people to designate who should preach 
to them, he recognized the fact,that their 
feelings and preferences should be consulted 
as far as possible. In appointing a presiding 
elder, the bishops selected « man who was, 
tamfliar with the néeds and preferences of the 











dhurches of the district. he ilies waa al: 
pensable in the appointments of the pastors. 


«.».-The New England Friends have been 
holding their yearly meeting in Newport, R/I. 
1t was reported that there had been 29 bifths 
and 81 deaths, and 53 new members had been 
teceived. The total of members {fs now 4,400. 
Obadiah Chase referred to the small number 
of births, and said it so happens that as many 
as half the members had married those who 
were not members and the births from these 
were not counted. His desire had been for 
many years that these people would ask the 
assistance of Friends fortheir children. He 
thought the difficulties in the way of receiv- 
fog converts into the Church ought to be re- 
moved. On the Day of Pentecost 3,000 were 
converted and received into the Church. 
Suppose a pentecostal harvest at one of 
these yearly meetings; what could they do? 
They could not receive the converts until the 
facts had been presented to the next monthly 
meeting, and so on. James E, Rhodes said 
the old methods should give way to evangel- 
izing processes. Jobn Douglass was in favor 
of singing and Scripture reading in the 
churches. 


ss..The Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, in view of the agitation for Disestablish- 
ment, agreed to appoint a committee, of which 
Principal Tulloch is chairman, to watch over 
the interests of the Church and take such 
steps as they deem best in respect to new legis- 
lation, to aid, should suitable opportunity 
arise, by active goodwill and co-operation, in 
any movement which may Lave for its object 
the promotion of this cause and the interests 
of the true Protestant religion in Scotland. 
The Assembly also resolved to issue a pastoral 
letter to the members of the Church, instruct- 
ing them in its principles and reminding them 
of the many blessings which, under Divine 
Providence, the Church of Scotland, as by law 
established, has conferred on that land, and the 
duty under which all its members lie of being 
faithful and Joyal to av institution which God 
bas «6 blessed to the people of Scotland, and 
of transmitting it unimpaired in its lawful 
privileges and means of usefulness to future 
generations, 


---The Anglican Bishop of St. Albans has 
inaugurated a new Protestant Sisterhood, 
called the “Sisters of the Name of Jesus." 
Its members will not be bound by irrevocable 
vows, but they will take those of poverty, 
chastity, and obed'ence for stated periods, 
Their primary duties will be devoted to pen- 
itentiaries, 


..Iu the Roman Catholic Church are 1,289 
Prelates having jurisdiction. 


..-The net gain of the English Wesleyan 
Church for the year {s 12,674, 





Hews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


Bexate.—The debate on the Japanese In. 
@emnity B'. drew forth some warm remarks 
in the Senate on Monday of last week and 
occasionecG a breezy little passage between 
Senators Ingalls and Morgan. On Tuesday the 
bill was passed in a shape that provides for 
the return of $785,000.57 to the Japanese 
treasury. This subject, which hes plagued a 
number of Congresses cannot yet be called ret- 
tled.since the bill now goesto aconference com- 
mittee, whence it may be returned for further 
action. The chief act on the part of the 
S.nate during the remainder of the week was 
the setilement of the Whiskey Bill, its consid- 
eration being indefinitely postponed on Thurs- 
Gay. This action is regarded as somewhat of 
& death-blow to the measure and, at all events, 
presents the passage of the bill during the 
present session. On Friday the National 
Bank Extension Bill was considered, and on 
the same day Senator Hoar {utroduced a bill 
to provide for the performance of the duties of 
the office of President in case of the removal, 
resignatiou, disability, or death both of the 
President and Vice-President. It vests the 
succession tothe Presidency in the members 
of the CeQinet in the order in which they were 
named ty Washington’s Cabinet, beginning 
with the Secretary of State and concluding 
with the Secretary of the Interior, and excludes 
Cabinet officers not previously confirmed by 
the Senate. The bill was referred to the 
Judiciary “Committee. A number of private 
bi¥is and measures of minor importance were 
intreduced during the week, many of which 

eceived prompt action. A large number 
of nominations were submitted by the Presi- 
Gent, a great part of which were confirmed. 


\ 


House or Reprresentatives.—The Senate 
amendment to the Army Bill, fixing the age ef 
‘eompulsory retirement of army officers at 
sixiy-four years, was passed by the House, alter 

a brief but sharp, debate, on Monday of last 
week. Secor ra minor. matters were considered 
on Tuesday, and on Wednesday the House 


/ wea treated to an exciting scene rg ts got 
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Kelley, of Pennsylvania, the “father of the 
House,” and Representative White, of Ken- 
tucky, over the Bonded Whiskey Bill, Lan- 
guage was used by both gentlemen that called 
for ioterference and the House was in an 
uproar. The twoleyislators subsequently apolo- 
gized and no further action was taken in the 
matter. On Thursday the congressional desks 
were cleared for action on the River and 
Harbor Appropriation Bill and a six hours’ de- 
bate ensued. The bill was defended by Repre- 
sentstives Page, of California, and Horr, of 
Michigan, while ite leading adversaries were 
Representatives Cox, of New York, and 
Browne, of Indiana. The debate was con- 
tinned on Friday and a number of ameid- 
ments were submitted, all of which were re- 
jected. On Saturday the bill was passed by a 
vote of 119 to 47. The appropriation calls for 
nearly $18,000,000. 


«ose The President has approved the sentence 
in the case of 8 ad Lieut t Henry O. 
Flipper, 10th cavalry, tried by court-martial on 
charges of embezzlement and conduct un- 
becoming an officer and sentenced to dis- 
missal from the service. An order to that 
effect will be issued by the Secretary of War 
in a day or two. 








«++. The annou ts of President Arthur's 
summering at Long Branch are somewhat 
premature. He has made no program what- 
ever for the Summer as yet. He will] not leave 
the Capital until after the adjournment of 
Congress, except, perhaps, to attend the Grand 
Army encaropment in Baltimore. 


»---On Friday last, President Arthur sent to 
the Senate the full list of nominations for the 
Utah Commission, as follows: Alexander 
Ramsey, of Minnesota; Algernon 8. Paddock, 
of Nebraska; G. T. Godfrey, of Iowa; Am- 
brose B. Carleton, of Indiana; and James R. 
Pettigrew, of Arkansas, 


..The two vacancies created in the Tariff 
Commission by thé declinations of Ex-Vice- 
President Wheeler and Mr. Phelps were filled 
by President Arthur, on Friday last, by the 
nomination of Alexander R. Boteler, of West 
Virginia, and William A. McMahon, of New 
York. 


..--Mr, Charles H. Reed, Guiteau’s couneil, 
applied last week to Ascociate-Justice Bradley, 
of the United States Supreme Court, for a writ 
of habeas, corpus in the Guiteau ease, upon 
the ground that the Criminal Court of the Dis- 
trict had no jurisdiction in the matter. 


..+sThe “Star-Route” trials are " progress- 
ing.” Further than that there fs little to be 
said, as the details are not of very great in- 
terest as yet. 





DOMESTIC. 

...-The officers of the ship * Freeman 
Clark,” which arrived in New York last week 
from Calcutta, report that during the voyage 
thecaptain, James Dwight, was murdered by 
two Chinamen, and that during a fight that 
followed the Chinamen were killed. 


.-.-The demonstration and parade of the 
fron workers on strike in Pitteburgh on Sat- 
urday was a great success, over 25,000 men 
being in line. No disturbances of any kind 
were reported. The situation of the strike is 
uncbanged. 


.-On Saturday night last a cyclone in Iowa 
destroyed half of the town of Grinnell, caus- 
ing the loss of many lives and much property. 
Other losses of life aud property are reported 
from the path of the s:orm, 


....-Francis P. Weed, of Newburg. N. Y., has 
brought suit to recover the sum of $450,000, 
whieb he avers he lost unfairly in gambling 
with two citizens of the town. 


...-Michael Davitt, the famous Land 
Leaguer, arrived in this country on Sunday 
last. He will lecture on the Irish difficulties. 


.«-- The Malley trial at New Haven has been 
again postponed, on account of a death ip the 
family of oneof the jury. 


.-.-Indians numbering 1,500 are reported as 
killing stock on Powder River, Wyoming, and 
threatening the traders. 


....Tbe Maine Republican Convention met 
in Portland last week and nominated Frederick 
Robie for governor. 


.eeeThe seaside resorts near New York are 
now in full operation for the Summer. 


FOREIGN: 

.- The attention of all Europe is now concen- 
trated on the situation in Egypt. The riots of 
last week were much more serioue than at first 
supposed, over 250 Europeans being massacred 
by the natives. The Egyptian troops are of 
little or no value, their eympathies being with 
the rioters. Earopeane are flesing in great 


ference proposed by the Eyropean Powers, it 
will be held without Turkey’s participation. 
The Khedive propores to form a new ministry, 
with Arabi Bey as minister of- war, at the sug- 
gestion of the representatives of Germany and 
Austria, 


-+».In the House of Lords last week a 
motion for the second reading of the Dill 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister was defeated by a vote of 128 to 182, 


.--The retirement of General Ignatieff 
from his position of minister of the interior 
tm Kussia bas given great satisfaction to the 
Kuropean Powers. 


... England and Russia are said to have 
found it necessary to act in concert with refer- 
ence to affairs in Central Asia. 

.-»-A disastrous fire occurred in Montreal, 
last week, the loss amounting to nearly $1,000,- 
000. 


.-Garibaldi’s remains areto be cremated, 
as he requested, 


.- There has been a lullio Ireland during 
the past week. 


..The Empress of Russia has given birth 
to a daughter. 


GASTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing ite func- 
tions, and promotes thorough digestion. 


Sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per bottle. Depot 
50 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


SURA nHEUMATISM 
GURA. NEURALGIA, 


one for by arising from an impure state of the 
antidote for malaria. 
ces, A Boe, and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for it. 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprieters, 
184 Greenwich st., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


OLAND. SFEIne WATER. 
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Fort Wiliam Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 

changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The rail- 
way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mr. Bennett is now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list of 
prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors. — 


MANHANSET HOUSE, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. ¥. 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Preprietors. 
This paradise of Summer resorts will open for the 

season Saturday.June 2th, 1882. Rates from §21 to 
$95 per week. Plans of the rooms and cottages may 
be seen and engagements made at The Sherwood, Fifth 
Avenue and 44th Street, New York, 


THE SHERWCOD, 


FIFTH AVE, AND 44th ST. 
& N. WILSON....,. 








eeeerersovececeees +++-PROPRIETOR. 


During the mesiie ~ May and June families 
ing the city can find superior accommodations at this 
beautifal howee. Ite choice location, oiry, and 
handsomely-furnished rooms, superior cuisine, and 
quiet service are among the many attractions and 
comforts affcrded its guests. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, WN. ¥. 


This large and popular hotel wilion May Ist pass 
under our management. We shall at once make ex- 
tensive ebanges and improvements—redecorating, 
painting, and refurnishing the whole house. 

T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
PROPRIETORS. _ 
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PROSPECT PARK ieTEL 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. | 3 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. _ 


THE KENSINGTON, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
fear so cient cae ew ny 


e 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October lst. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 FER DAY AND UPWARD. 
This hotel has lately been newly furnished, Café, 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway andiilb Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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DRS. STRONGS’. INSTITUTE, 
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ADELPHI “HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


a SUMMER HOME ef) Gnaanponces 





ts. nm ocated hetween 
Umiced | Rey, Grand wy Ae First-class 
appointments. Rooms 


tm allt with baths and hat 
and cold run ning water from April 15th to 


WM, H, MoCAFFREY, Proprietor, 

UNION SQUARE HOTEL, - 
UNION SQUARE, 

CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & ‘SON, Proprietors. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. LIMITED! 


F hy Ag ELLIES, 
CANNED POULT t=. 
ae = acknowledged as thet ) est, Fruits 
both giass and tin, Assorted 
and. Fe ity. Orders now received for Fall deliv- 
sent on ress, 
OReIDA COMMUNITY, LIMITED 


’ , Community, N, ¥. 
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COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF SUMMER RESORTS 


easily reached from New York, with hotel and boaré- 
ing-house terms. a’ tes of railroad fare, etc., and a 
COMPLETE TOPOGRAPHICAL MaP. 


For copies of the book # at the ticket offices of 
the com 401, 261. 187 W 
New York; Tonurt st: eres M fudson a 
boken ; 184 Market 8t., , or by maf to 


JNO. N. ABBOTT, 
Passenger 








. Send for pamphlet of information, with cabin 
* TBE BALDWIN & CO. Gen'} Agents, 
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NOTICES. with scarcely a dissenting vote, passed a It is significant that this short creed, | deeds dene in this present life, whether good 
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CHEATING JAPAN. 


Some eighteen years ago the Government 
of the United States cheated Japan in 
pocketing $785,000, to which, as the facts 
show, it had no Iegal or moral claim. This 
sum wasa part of the $3,000,000 exacted 
from the Japanese Government and was 
awarded to the Government of the United 
States as an indemnity for the cost of its 
participation in the naval expedition against 
Japan gotten up by England, France, and 
the Netherlands. The participation of the 
United States consisted in hiring an old brig, 
at the cost of $9,500, that was present when 
the English and Frepch men-of-war de- 
molished certain Japanese forts. The total 
cost to this Government was less than $40,- 
000, and yet, to repay this cost, we received 
the huge indemnity of $785,000. The wrong- 
fulness of this indemnity was acknowledged 
by our Government at the time, and it 
ought, less the actual expense incurred by 
the Government at the very utmost, to have 
been promptly returned to the Japanese 
Government. 

The attention of Congress has, by suc- 
cessive Presidents, been repeatedly called 
to the question of returning this unjust 
exaction; several bilJs have been passed by 
one or the other house of Congress for this 
purpose; and yet to this day the two 
houses have not concurred in this simple 
and obvious act of justice. The news- 
paper press of the country, with almost 
entire unsnimity, hes denounced the 
wrong and asked Congress to correct it. 


bill directing the indemnity to be returned, 
with interest atthe rate of five per cent. 
perannum. The Senate last week, after 
one of the most singular debates ever heard 
in that body, amended the bill by striking 
out the interest payment altogether end 
leaving only the original principal to be 
returned, which this Government has held 
and used for the last eighteen years. That 
is to say, the Senate theory is that, after 
holding for this long period funds to which 
we bad no just title and enjoyed the ben- 
efit of their possession and use, the funds 
should be restored; but not a dollar should 
be paid in the way of interest. 

We confess ourselves utterly unable to 
understand this position as having any con- 
sistency with itself or with public honor. 
If we have a good and just title to this in- 
demnity fund, then why return a dollar of 
the principal? Why not keep the whole of 
it? Why make a gift to the Japanese 
Government of funds to which it has no 
just claim and which in equity belong to 
us? Toreturn any part of these funds is to 
concede that that part does not properly be- 
long to this Government and does belong 
tothe Japanese Government. The bill, as 
amended by the Senate, makes this con- 
cession as the only basis upon which it can 
rest atall. If, then, the principal ought to 
be returned, how much honesty doesit take 
to see that a fair rate of interest ought also 
to be returned with it? More than the 
Senate seems to bave possessed. All or- 
dinary people of plain common sense will 
say at sight that, if Japan is entitled in jus- 
tice and honor to receive back the princi- 
pal, she is equally entitled to receive back 
the interest at a fair rate. The position 
taken by the Senate of the United States is 
one of self-stultification and self-conviction 
and is a buroing disgrace to the body tak- 
ing it, and would be tothe whole country 
should the House of Representatives con- 
cur with the Senate and then the President 
sign the bill. 

We sincerely hope that the House will not 
concur with the Senate amendment, even if 
no vill on the subject is passed at thissession 
of Congres. It will be better to wait a little 
longer, rather than not to do the right thing. 
The country is sufficiently disgraced by the 
recently enacted law in regard to the 
Geneva Award, without adding anythivg 
more in this line. If we go much further 
in this line, the character of this Govern- 
ment for honor and good faith will be most 
seriously tarnished. 

I 


A NEW CREED. 


WE are now depending on Scotland, old, 
staid, sober Scotland, for new and interest- 
ing developments in theology. The Scot- 
tish Presbyterians bave been slow to depart 
from the well-trodden paths of their ances- 
tors of two conturies ago; but now, since 
they began to strike out into new ways, 
their movements have at times become 
almost bewildering in their rapidity. A 
few years ago the United Presbyterian 
Church risked much in the adoption of the 
**Declaratory Act,” by which it materially 
modified the peculiar doctrines of the West- 
mivster Symbols; but the dire things pre- 
dicted as the result of such apostasy have 
not come te pass, and now the Church bas 
taken another step forward in the same live 
and formulated a simpler creed for the use 
of its mission churches and presbyteries. 
No one who reads it as we give it 
herewith, and compares its simple 
statement of the doctrine generally 
preached in Presbyterian churches with 
the long and iron-clad declarations of the 
Westminster Confession, will doubt that it 
will seem to the heathen mind more intel- 
ligible and more in accordance with the 
Gospel as it has been preached to them. 
Foreign missionaries who have been com- 
pelled to impose this outworn and out 
grown standard on native Christian minig- 
ters and office-bearers have been extremely 
embarrassed with the questions and objec- 
tions directed against it. We remember 
with what strepuousness the native Chris 
tians of Japan bave opposed the use of a 
creed which they feel was composed in an- 
other age, for another people, avd to an- 
tagonize Arminianism and other foes net 
now regarded as foes, and which is not st 
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which might with advantage have been 
made much shorter, has been approved by 
the foreign missions committees of the Free 
and Established Churches of Scotland and 
recommended to their respective assem- 
blies, and will next year be adopted by 
botb. 

We print the new creed entire, asa matter 
of unusual interest: 


I. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the Word of God and the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and duty. 

Il. There is but one God—a spirit, self- 
existent, omnipresent, yet distinct from all 
other spirits and from all material things; in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth; and he alone is to be worshiped. 

III. In the Godhead there are three persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one God, the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory. 

IV. All things visible and invisible were 
created by God by the word of his power, and 
are so preserved and governed by him that, 
while he is in no way the author of sin, all 
things serve the fulfillment of his wise and 
good and holy purposes. 

V. God created man, male and female, after 
his own image, in knowledge, righteousness, 
and holiness, with dominion over the crea- 
tures. All men bave the same origin, and so 
are of one blood and are brethren. 

VI. Our first parents, being free to choose 
between good and evil and being tempted of 
Satan, sinved against God; and all mankind, 
descending from Adam by ordinary generation, 
sinned in bim, and, offending in manifold ways 
against the good and holy law of God, justly 
deserve his wrath and punishment in this pres- 
ent life and in that which is to come. 

VIL. To save men from the guilt, corruption, 
and penalty of sin, God in his infinite love sent 
into the world his only begotten Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom alone God bas become 
inearnate and through whom alone men can 
be saved. He was conceived by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary, 
yet without sin. He was true God and true 
man. For sinful men he perfectly obeyed the 
law of God and offered himself a true and 
perfect sacrifice to satisfy divine justice and 
reconcile men to God. He died on the cross, 
was buried, and rose again from the dead on 
the third day. He ascended to the right hand 
of God, where he maketh intercession for his 
people and from whence he sball come again 
to raise the dead and to judge the world. 

VII. The Holy Ghost, who proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, makes men partakers 
of salvation, enlighteniug their minds by the 
truth of the Word of God, convincing them of 
their sin, persuading and enabling them to re- 
ceive Christ Jesus as heis offered to them in 
the Gospel, and working in them all the fruits 
of righteousness. 

IX. God, baving given His Son to be the 
Saviour of the world, and sent His Holy Spirit 
to apply the purchased redemption, commands 
alli men everywhere to repent of their sins, to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour, to own Him as their Lord, and to live 
a bumble and holy life after His example and 
in obedience to His revealed will. Those who 
believe and obey the Gospel of Christ are 
saved ; and their privileges are the full for- 
giveness of sins, adoption into the number of 
God’s children, advancement in sanctification 
through the indwelling of the Spirit and the 
hope of eternal glory. In all His gracious 

work the Holy Ghost uses and blesses all 
means of grace, especially the Word, sacra- 
ments, and prayer. 

X. It is the duty of all believers to unite in 
church-fellowship; to observe the sacraments 
and other ordinances of Christ and to obey His 
laws; to contiaue in prayer; to keep holy the 
Lord’s day ; to meet together for His worsbip; 
to wait upon the preaching of His Word ; and 
to give as God may prosper them for the sup- 
port and extension of the Gospel. The sacra- 
ments appoiuted by Christ are baptism and the 
Lord’s Supyer. Baptism is a sign and seal of 
our union to Christ,the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost, and our 
engagement to be the Lord’s. It isto be admin- 
istered to those whe profess their faith in 
Christ and to theirchildren. The Lord’s Sup- 
per is a memofial of Christ’s death and a 
sign and seal of the benefits thereof to be 
Nevers. It is observed by his people, in token 
of their faith in his ‘sacrifice, their further en- 
gagement to serve him, and their communion 
with him and with oneanotber. It is also the 
duty of members of the Church to manifest a 
spirit of purity and love among themselves 
and toward all men, to labor and pray for 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom through- 
out the world and to wait for his glorious 


XI At the lest Guy the dead shall be raised, 
asd all shal appear before the judgment-seat 
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orbad. Those who have believed and obeyed 
the Gospel shall be openly acquitted and re- 
ceived into glory; but the unbélieving and 
wicked, being condemned, shal) suffer the pun- 
ishment due to their sins. 

We notice a few points. Our Richmond 
contemporary, the Central Presbyterian, 
will be rejoiced to find that the ‘‘Federal 
headship of Adam” is not cut off in the 
sixth article. In the next three articles we 
do not find the doctrines of a limited atone- 
meot and of reprobation of the uon-elect. 
A full and free proclamation of God’s love, 
mercy, and willingness to pardon al] men 
is allowed, just as the ‘‘ Declaratory Act” 
allows it and Christian fatalism need no 
longer be superadded to such heathen fatal- 
ism as is found among the Chinese. Es- 
pecially noticeable is the eschatology of the 
last article. It gives ample room for dif- 
ference of opinion on the nature and dura- 
tion of future punishment, deeming it 
sufficient to declare that the unbelieving 
and wicked will receive adequate punish- 
ment. 

A paragraph in our Religious Intelli- 
gence shows how great an advance has 
been made by English Presbyterians toward 
a modified creed. No one denjed the need 
of modification, and action was only post- 
poned in the Synod in order to secure an ex- 
pression of opinion from the presbyteries as 
to the desirability of a new and simplercreed. 
In the discussion the ‘‘ Declaratory Act” 
of the United Presbyterian Church was 
spoken of as having let in a flood of light 
on Scottish Presbyterianism. Its influence 
is steadily growing. But why may not 
believers in Christian Scotland be safely 
allowed as much liberty of belief as those 
in heatben India or China? 








FAITH A VICTORY 





WHEN tbe apostle writes ‘‘This is the 
victory that overcometh the world even our 
faith” he announces not so much a fact 
about faith as a view of what it is and how 
we are to sustain it. Faith is a sword in 
the disciple’s hand; the Church is to rely 
on the faith of herchildren io ber warfare; 
believers in every phase and vicissitude of 
their experience and need are to do the 
sume. A believing Church is the redemp- 
tion of the world; a believing heart is the 
redemption of the individual. Faith has 
many helpers and promoters, yet she her- 
self is in every case the one great victory- 
winner. 

This is sofor a reason intimated in the 
apostle’s words, quoted above, where it is 
more than ixplied that faith is by its own na- 
ture a victory, sothat, having in itself the es- 
sence of victory, it may be expected to show 
itself in the world a victorious thing, as it 
is also a divine thing. 

This view of the matter goes beyond our 
ordinary talking and thinking about it. It 
intimates,. for example, that, if we have 
anything of this faith in us, we have it asa 
conquering principle, which, first of all, has 
subdued us ourselves. Christian faith is 
no co-regent, who will share his throne 
with other rulers of the mind. It isa 
dominating power. It makes law and is 
law. It pérmitsno appeal. It is the high- 
est court and the deepest source of author- 
ity. Its laws are not an inoperative code, 
but, like those of Nature, are essential parts 
of its existence. To believe is to havea 
dominating moral force in the soul, a 
victor and ruler in the mind, whose power 
is felt through the life. 

Victories are sometimes won in a moment, 
and sometimes by slow degrees. Especially 
in moral things and when a man is reckon- 
ing with his conscience and with God a 
long battle may fall into brief limits of time. 
The material fact is that the faith which 
makes and keeps you a child of God and 
which is the source, measure, aud expres- 
sion of your Christian vitality is a victory. 
You and God fought together forit. You 
hold it on the same terms on which you 
won it. The moment the victorious quality 
fades from it the essence of faith slips out 
of it. Faith in the believer is not a weapon 
hung on the wall, which once and for all 
won him the name |e bears. It is neither 
a dead hero, nor a dead principle, nor an 
automatic spiritual engine, to go of itself. 
Feith implies that the believer who won 
onee js to keep himself able to win again 
His mind is in peace, not because disturbers 
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are extinguished, but suppressed. His peace 
is the superiority of Christien character. So 
that, if faith is, indeed, a monarch crowned, 
it is so only as it possesses in itself the 
power to defend its crown. 

Look at that common temptation which 
is the modern troubler of the Church— 
doubt. Some of it bas its root in specula- 
tion, and its cuxe must embrace a better 
speculation. More of it comes from some 
decadence in Christian life. The believer 
has yielded to demoralizing desires or 
pleasures. He bas let down his watch. 
He has hung up his sword. His Bible is 
dusty. Doubts fly like bats in his mind, 
because, as Lord Bacon said, it has become 
a dark cave. Faith, the victory-winner 
and the light-bringer, is not there. He 
must call her back, not by idle wishing and 
sterile prayers; but by commanding him- 
self. His will must sign the edict. He 
must throw the compulsion of a decision 
into the matter, and thus again win victory, 
before he may hope to enjoy the peace of 
mind which it briogs. 

Thanks to the constitution of our minds 
and to the divine order in which we live, 
the power of doubt and the power to believe 
are so related that faith can bring the 
strongest and best battalions to the field. 
If it does not, it will be beaten. If it 
lets its battalions get out of drill or fall 
to pieces, We must not presently wonder if 
faith also goesto pieces. Dr. Burr falls 
into a great error in his ‘‘Tempted to Un- 
belief,” when he traces the major part of 
modern irreligion to inteilectual unbelief. 
The enormous power of secularity is as ten 
to one in this comparison. The world will 
go down in our bearts only under the heavy 
blowsofa determined faith. It will be kept 
in place only by its steady compulsion. 
The power of secularity is something vast 
and not likely to grow less; but, howéver 
great that force is, it borrows all of it from 
potencies that lie in ourown minds. The 
giant the Christian has to destroy in him- 
self is one he bas nourished; his strength is 
his own strength When these potencies are 
reclaimed by grace and. dominated by faith 
a victory is won which converts the whole. 
This is the victory which faith hasto win 
and hold. Nothing is faith that does not 
win it. Nothivg remains faith which does 
not hold it. 

When Paul wrote ‘‘l am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor things 
present, nor things to come shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” he ex- 
pressed not only a conviction, but a deter- 
mination. Faith falls away before doubt 
and before secularity only when a weak 
heart hesitates to hold it up with settled 
determination. The principle on which to 
act is: not I may not believe while I can 
doubt, but I will not doubt when I can 
believe. 





POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


THE navy yard at Boston has about seven 
hundred employ¢s in the Government serv- 
ice, with various retes of wages, according 
to the character of the service. The Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee, having its headquarters at Washington, 
has recently, through its secretary, Mr. D. 
B. Henderson, addressed a circular to each 
ove of these employés, assessing upon them 
prorata amounts, which itis earnestly hoped 
that they will find it convenient to pay, 
by sending ‘‘a bank-check or draft or postal 
money-order, payable to the order of Jay 
A. Hubbell, acting treasurer, post-office 
lock-box No. 589, Washington, D.C.” The 
common laborers are in this circular as- 
sessed to the tune of eleven dollars each 
and the amount of the assessment increases 
with the higher rates of wages or salaries 
paid by the Government. The following 
is a copy of this circular: 

‘Sir: This Committee is organized fe® 
the protection of the interests of the Re- 
publican party in each of the congressional 
districts of the Union. In order that it 


may prepare, print, and circulate suitable 
ctocuments, illustrating the issues which 
distinguish the Republican Party from any 
other and may meet all proper expenses 
incident to the campaign, the Committee 
feels authorized to apply to all citizens 
whose principles and interests are involved 
in the e. Under the cromevtanes 
country finds f placed, 
the Committee believes that you will esteem 









it both a privilege and a to make 
to fa fund « contribution, which it i, 
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hoped may not be less than $—. 
The Committee is authorized to state that 
such voluntary coutribution from such per- 
sons employ 
States will not be objected to in any official 
quarter. labors of the Committee will 
affect the presidential election in 1 as 
well as the congressional struggle, and it 
may, therefore, reasonably hope to have 
the sympathy and assistance of all who 
look with dread upon the possibility of the 
restoration of the Democratic to the 
control of the Government. Please make 
prompt and favorable response to this letter 
by bank-check or draft or postal money- 
order, payable to the order of Jay A. Hub- 
bell, acting treasurer, post-office lock-box 
No. 589, Washington, D. C. 

** By order of the committee. 

“D. B. Henperson, Secretary.” 

Similar circulars, we understand, have 
been addressed to the employés in other 
Government establishments in various parts 
of the country, as was the case at the last 
congressional election. We are quite 
aware that the committee will need money 
to pay their election expenses, and we bave 
no objection to any legitimate mode of get- 
ting the necessary funds. It custs money 
to run the machinery of election campaigns, 
and, of course, some method niust be de- 
vised to get it. 

We confess, however, that we have no 
faucy for the system of political assess- 
ments as the means of attaining the end. 
It is itself part and parcel of a bad system, 
which the machine managers use with 
depotic and oppressive power. Though in 
form it is a bland and courteous invitation 
to give money; in fact it is practically coer- 
cive and compulsory to the giver and often 
tohim very burdensome and oppressive. 
The invitation comes with a quasi-author- 
ity. The hope of compliance expressed 
means that the thing must be done. The 
employé feels very much as he would if he 
were required by lawto pay atax. He 
does not feel that the whole matter is en- 
lirely at his own option. There isa neces- 
sity upon him, and, rather than take the 
hazard of not giving, we may be constrained 
to give, even when he can ill afford to 
spare the money. He is in this respect in 
a “corner,” and, as it seems to him, the 
safest way to get out of it is to come to 
time and pay the assessment, as the least of 
two evils. 

Several questions occur to usin regard to 
this particular circular. How did Mr. 
Henderson obtain the names of the seven 
hundred Government employés in the navy 
yard at Boston? How did he know the 
rate of wages paid to each one, so as to fix 
the pro rata assessment in each case? How 
did he know that all these employés were 
Republicans and, would, therefore, natur- 
ally sympathize with efforts to promote 
the success of the Republican Party? He 
must have obtained this information 
through some Government channel; and 
this fact makes Government officials not 
only cognizant of what is being done, 
but contributory to the doing of it. In- 
deed, Mr. Henderson politely informs the 
employés that contributions from “ per- 
sons employed in the service of the 
United States will not be objected to in 
avy oficial quarter.” He says that ‘‘the 
Committee is authorized” to give assurance 
on this point. That is to say, the thing is 
done and being done under the sanction of 
the Government and with the co-operation 
of its officials, and that too notwitbstand- 
ing a law of Congress, under which Gen- 
eral Curtis has just been convicted, for- 
bids the officers and employés of the Gov- 
ernment, not appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate, to engage 
in the business of soliciting or receiving 
political assessments from other officers 
or employés of the Government. 


The Congressional Committee is not for- 
bidden by the law to solicit money for 
political purposes from the officers and 
employés of the Government; yet the Gov- 
ernment officials, from the President down- 
ward, who aid and facilitate this sort of 
work or give it their sanction very plain- 
ly violate the spirit of the law. They are 
the helpers and promoters of an evil prac- 
tice, and, although they may not be legally 
responsible, they should be held to a stern 
responsibility at the bar of public senti- 
ment, The people should take the ground 
tbat the offices of the Government, which 
tione, shall- not be used for politeea! aad 
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in the service of the United 
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_THE INDEPENDENT. 


Editorial ates. 


It is no secret that Professor Park bas been 
very much exercised over the election of Dr. 
Newman Smyth tothe Abbot chair of theol- 
ogy. Indeed, it has been supposed that some 
of the inspiration of the bishop of the church- 
es, who issues his pastorals in the columns of 
The Congregationalist, hascome from the former 
incumbent of the professorship. Contrary to 
his custom, Professor Park bas attended all the 
meetings in connection with the recent com- 
mencement, and he has broken a very long 
eflence, actually making several remarks and, 
as will be seen below, one speech; The stu- 
dents congratulated one another, last Spring, 
because they were to hear him speak once 
more, and, as they supposed, for the final 
utterance, on the day of prayer for colleges; 
but the matters which have been in discussion 
have so stirred the old man eloquent that he 
was not able to remain a listener at the festiv- 
ities of the alumni dinner. And there was 
additioual incitement to an expression of opin- 
fon and feeling in the deliverances of Dr. 
McKenzie, Professor Tucker, and the Hon. 
Charles Theodore Russell, one of the visitors, 
who was the minority in the vote on 
the new professor. They all advocated 
he preservation of the Creed and liberty 
of interpretation in view of the apirit 
of the founders of the Seminary and 
progress in exegesis and theological science. 
Prof. Park intended to maintain the duty of a 
strict interpretation anda close adherence to 
it in fhe teachings of the professors, But this 
is the way the man of the Boston Journal re- 
ported him. The allusion in his address is 
supposed to be to the Rey. Phillips Brooks, of 
Trinity Church, Boston : 

“ Prof. Park said : There is in Boston a giant, 

who is a born preacher ; a seer, whose ministra- 
tions are to th d p Some say 
that his great popularity is due to the fact that 
he is av Episcopalian and uses the episcopal 
liturgy ; but it comes from the theology he 
teaches. He does not believe in the literal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, or in a vicarious 
atonement, or in the eternal punishment of 
the impenitent. His octrines are those that have 
been taught at this institution for many years and 
T have had my part in teaching them.” 
It ie seriously to be doubted whether there 
hes been anything in the mysteries and 
miseries of reporting wore remarkable than 
this specimen. A great many Boston readers 
of the enterprising Journal are affected with 
painful affections of the pleural region. 





A PresprTerian minister, who does not 
quite like the report on theological seminaries 
adopted by the General Assembly, sends us the 
following, as a proper substitute. It could 
hardly bave been adopted: 


**In view of the fact that so much new truth 
of priceless value is being developed through 
the critical study of the Scriptures and the 
philosophical readjustment of its doctrines, as 
wellas by the industrious researches of sci- 
entists ; - 

“Andin view of the consequent establish- 
ment of Christian belief upon more impregnable 
foundations, with the opportunity of wider use- 
fulness, which is thus presented to our own 
branch of the Christian Church ; 

**And in view of the fact that the Bible, 
which is and will ever continue to be the suf- 
ficient and practical guide in matters of faith 
and practice, and, therefore, the hope of man- 
kind, is not only able to bear the most searchb- 
tng historical, scientific, and critical tests, but 
is grandly sustained and can only be properly 
understood thereby ; 

“Therefore, your committee recommend 
that this Assembly, in the name of Him 
who is Light and Truth, do bereby give our 
formal and hearty encouragement to all who 
give instruction in our theological seminaries 
in the presentation of such new phases of 
truth or the inculcation of such recent and 
approved views as may lead to a freer and 
deeper belief In the divine origin and inspira- 
tion of Scripture truth, and the better inter- 
pretation of those great Christian doctrines 
which are held by our Charch in common with 
other evangelical denominations. We exhort 
them to discriminate between the natural and 
the supernataral element in divine revelation, 
neither depreciating the one nor exaggerating 
the other, to give full place and scope to all 
reasonable human conjecture and speculation, 
and to give full application to the hypothesis 
of evolution, which now almost universally 
commends itself as furnishing the most com- 
plete explanation of God’s world, in the better 
understanding of the origin and meaning of 
God’s Word.” 


Tue Rev. A. H. Ross, in The Advance, givesa 
plan for the readjustment of the Congre- 
gational benevolent societies, the center of 
which is that the board of control, whetber 
directors, trustees, or whatever they may be 
called, shall be parceled out among the several 
state associations for nomination, and their 
nominations shall be respected in the snp 
election by the society. But two or three 











culties occur to us. First, Considering 
that no trustee nominated by Michigan 
and residing there can possibly attend 
the semi-monthly meetings of the American 
Board in Boston, must not the Micbigan Asso- 
clation nominate a Boston man; and do Port 
Huron and Detroit know enough ef Boston 
and its suburbs to make the selection? Sec- 
ond, What show would Free Baptists or Uni- 
tarians have who may give liberally—as some 
do—to help the American Missionary Associa- 
tion educate the Negroes and Indians? Third, 
Suppose the Massachusetts Association should 
say, We will bave nothing to do with making 
our ecclesiastical organization an agent to give 
mep permanent places of honor; let our state 
missionary society attend to thie matter, for 
we will not—what would Mr. Ross have the 
American Home Missionary Society do about 
it? ’ 


Tere is much food for reflection in the sta- 
tistics we print elsewhere of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Methodist Conferences do 
not uniformly report an increase. Some of 
them may, from one cause or another, suffer a 
loss of from 500 to 8,000 members; while 
others have as large gains. This state of 
affairs need not cause alarm so long as in the 
grand total the Church is gaining, and not los- 
ing ground. We have believed that the very 
small gain of members which the Church had 
the past year and the positive loss in proba- 
tioners and in the total of members and pro- 
bationers were not indicative of a period of 
decline ; and there seems to be good ground 
forthe hope that the returns from the Fall 
Conferences this year will show a considerable 
increase. The large increase of probationers 
fs proof that the churches included in the 
Spring Conferences had fruitful revivals the 
past Winter ; but sufficient time had not elapsed 
at the time the vari f es met to allow 
of the converte being received from the pro- 
bationary relation into full membership. The 
decrease of probationers last year and the 
small decrease of members in the Spring 
Conferences this year may be aceounted 
for, to a large extent, by the opera- 
tion of the new schedules authorized by the 
last General Conference. These schedules are 
intended to gather materia] for the solving of 
the question ‘‘ What becomes of the proba- 
tioners?’”’ and also to ascertain the actual 
number of members. Most of the annual 
conferences publish two tables; one giving 
simply the members and probationers, the 
other furnishing the required details. ~ These 
tables do not generally agree. We take up at 
random the minutes of the New England Con- 
ferences. The first summary gives 2,756 pro- 
bationers and 29,249 members, while, accord- 
ing to the new schedule, the number of pro- 
bationers ‘on’ the roll at the end of this 
year” is 2,789, and of ‘“‘known members at 
the end of this year’? 28,075. Here is a dif- 
ference of 1,174 members between the ol 
system andthenew. This ber rep ts 
those members whose whereabouts are un- 
known. We find that 457 removed without 
certificate, and 649 are represented as “ with- 
drawn, expelled, or unknown.” The clearing 
up of the chureh records will, therefore, large- 
ly explain the losses. The Congregationalists 
this year report a net Joss of members, due to 
the cutting off of Welsh associations, which 
failed to report. This work of obtaining 
accurate and truthful church registers is a 
needful and salutary work. 








Mr. Porrtsr has the right to. make the fol- 
lowing correction. The gentleman from whom 
we heard the story has escaped to Europe and 
we are unable at present to trace ite source: 
“To THe Epitor oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

** An Editorial Note in your paper of yester- 
day, relating two or three incidents for the 
purpose of showing that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
sop became in his last years more conservative 
in his religious views, closes as follows: 

‘** Another etory is now repeated around Boe- 
ton, we understand, by the Rev. W. J. Potter 
himself. Mr. Potter, who bas just been elect- 
od en of the Free Religious Association 

who has edited The since Mr, 
Abbot’s withdrawal, was asking Mr. 
to write for The Index. Mr, Ewersou’s repli 
was: ‘I am asked to write for this paper and 
that, for this magazine and that review, —_ 
so far asI am able, I doso. ButI do not f 
myself ina frame of mind to write for your 
paper.’ 
How this ‘story’ has arisen or by whom it is 
‘repeated’ I am unable to form any conjec- 
ture. I certainly bave made no such state 
ment as is bere referred to my authority, nor 
anything resembling it. Ihave no recollec- 
tion of ever asking Mr. Emerson, either orally 
or by letter, to write for The Index. Most sure- 
ly I bave made no such request to him since I 
became editor of that paper, nor is it proba- 
ble that I did so during Mr. Abbot’s editor- 
ship. But the last letter which I received 
from Mr. Emerson, written by bie own hand, 


_ was a year or two before Mr. Abbot left the ed- 


for Mr. Abbot, together with warmly sppre- 
fative words of hie work as editor. This was 
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in response to friends who were making up & 
“New Year's Testimonial” to Mr. Abbot and 
who named me ns their agent. This * inci 
cent’ does not show a growing conservatism 
on Mr. Emerson’s part, but it fa the only ove 
eoncerning Vr. Etnerson's attitade toward The 
dnd which can have any authority from me. 

* Yours, truly, Wa. J. Porrer. 

“New Beprorp, June 16th, 1843.” 





Ong of the bandsomest illustrations: f that 
principle of Congregationaliem carried to ite 
extremity, that “all ye are brethren,” and that 
there is no essential difference between a min- 
ister and a layman, occurred in the Madison 
Avenue Congregational church, of this city, 
Sunday before last. The pastor, Dr. Newman, 
was taken suddenly sick Saturday night. On 
Sunday morning the congregation were ip- 
formed that, in the exigency,according to their 
custom, the senior deacon would conduct the 
@ervices, This he did, reading a selected ser- 
ion and pronouncing the benediction. More 
than thie, there happened to be some children 
brought for baptism, and be came down from 
the pulpit and baptized them. More than this, 
it was Communion Sunday, and at the close 
of the service the same deacon took the seat 
at the table and administered the Lord's 
Supper, just as if he had been an ordained 
minister. Of course, all this was almost sacri- 
lege on anv high church theory; but it was 
just the correct thing according to Congrega- 
tionalism, which holds any deacon or brother 
in the Church, whom {it may authorize for the 
Purpose,to be competent, in the absence of 
the pastor, to baptize, or to preside at the re- 
membrance of Chirst in the Lord's Supper, or 
to perform any other ministerial duty; and 
this is not by any means an exclusively Con- 
gregational theory. 


The Brominer soid that Jesse James, ‘a 
man too desperately wicked to be saved even 
by the crace of God,” “ was ‘converted’ In an 
interval of bis crimes and baptized into a 
Baptist church, of which ne remained a mem- 
ber ‘in good and regular standing’ to the day 
of his death.”” We wanted the editor to ex- 
plain how be knew that Jesse James was witb- 
out the limit of God's merey. The Central 
Buiptist says: ‘* He can’t do it, Mr. InpePsnp- 
ent. Like another, be said that in his ‘ haste’ 
(and hatred).”” The Braminer did not deign to 
answer us, but, seeing the question picked up 
by the Sunday Herald, it replies thereto as 
follows: 

“If anything fe clearly taught im the Scrip- 

tores, it is that a man may reach the point of 
wickedness where bis salvation is impossible; 
and this is not from any lack of God's abilit 
or willingness to save, but for reasons set forth 
iu Matthew xii, 82,and In Hebrews vi, 4—6. 
Read the quotaticns, aud apply them to what 
weall know of Jesse James,a man who re- 
ceived baptism, united with a Christian church, 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, and then be- 
come the leader of a desperate gang of high- 
way robbers and murderers.”’ 
May the Lord mercifully deliver os from ever 
attaining any such skillin Interpreting Scrip- 
ture that we shall be able to make applications 
of the doctrine of the unpardonable sin to 
individual stoners. 


Ir Francis P. Weed, whose fatherleft btm an 
estate of five bundred thousand dollars, knows 
how to play any other game better than that of 
poker, then we advise him to quit poker and 
play that game, if he must gamVle. We don’t 
know how they play the game of poker and 
don’t want to know ; yet we do know that this 
Mr. Francois P. W eed, of Newburg, in this state, 
taking his story as given under oath beforea 
court of justice, is averysilly man. He played 
poker with one Dr. Hedges and one William 
M. Scott, who had combined together to cheat 
him in playing the game, and in about half an 
hour he lost one bundred and fifty thousand 
deliars. After paying eighty-five thousand 
dollars of the sum, he concladed to stop pay- 
ment and bring an action against Dr. Hedges 
for the alleged fraud. On the witness-stand 
he told the whoie story, using the technicali- 
ties of the game, which we as little understand 
as we do what kind of potatoes they raise in 
the moon. Weare afraid that Mr. Weed will 
net profit by his experience in playing poker. 
We are quite sure that a writ de lunaticoin- 
quirendo would be a tfmely process in his case, 
and, hence, recommend it to his family friends, 
if be basany, and, if he bas none, then to his 
eympathizing neighbors in Newburg. He is 
just the sort of man to put into the leading- 
etrings of another's supervision and care. 


Taz Republicans of Matne last week held 
their state convention, adopted their platform 
of principles, aud nominated Colonel Fred- 
erick Robie as their candidate for governor. 
The convention was the largest state conven- 
tion ever held in Maine and was alike enthasi- 
astic and barmontous. The total number of 
members was 1,827, and of these Mr. Robie re- 
ceived 690 votes on the first ballot and was 
then untnimously nominated. It seems that 
Maine ts to elect her representatives im Coa- 
grees vbie Fall on a general ticket; and forthis 
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purpose Messrs. Reed, Dingiey, Boutelle, aod 
Milliken were, put im nomination. The plet- 
form enunciates the fundamental principles 
that have so often and so long carried the Re- 
publican Party to victory, not only in Maine, 
but elsewhere. The people of Maine seem to 
bave had about enough of the gréenback 
craze ; and we are glad to note the fact that 
many who were Republicans but who had 
joined with the Greenbackers for a few years 
past have become thoroughly disgusted with 
the Greenback Democratic Fusion and have 
come back to the Republican ranks. Govern- 
or Ptafsted is ticketed as the Fusion candidate 
and Mr. Solon Chase is already nominated as 
the candidate of the out-and-out Greenback- 
ers. There can‘hardly be a doubt that the 
Republicans will make a clean sweep in the 
state this Pall, if they work for {t, as all signs 
indicate that they mean to do. As a party, 
they were never in better trim for an effective 
and successful campaign. 





Waen Senator Hale was last week address- 
ing the Republican Convention in Maine, one 
of the audience shouted out: “ How about 
Arthur?” The Senator instantly replied as 
follows: 

“My friend inquires what about Arthur? 
Well, let mesay this: ‘Any man who saw 
President Arthur during those long, weary days 
when General Garfield hovered on that thin 
margin whieh lies next to both life and death, 
and saw the tender solicitude that yet did not 
break his calm spirit, will appreciate in some 
degree the nature that is his. He bas been all 
his life an active, earnest Republican, He has 
seen the active, earnest, strenuous side of 
— He has believed in his beliefs and 

as always been fighting for those beliefs, and 
has upheld the integrity of the Republican 
Party when some men who now distrust bim 
have not been so engaged. He has belonged 
to that portion of the Republican Party which 
bas beenin a minority, which is now iv more of 
a minority than ever, and which I believe it 
will be healthful for American politics if it re- 
mainin that minority. I do not believe that 
President Arthur ia now bent on breaking 
down that iret majority and setting up that 
minority. If he is so bent, he is bound to 
make a more deplorable failure than any man 
who was ever President ; but I believe that in 
these long years of bis experience he ought to 
have learned and bas learned wisdom. He ts 
now, by virtae of his high office, without hav- 
ing sougbt it,the head of the Republican 
party: and my belief is, as the question has 
been asked me, that President Arthur is trying 
to bring all the shades of opinion which are 
essentially Republican into accord, so that 
they may work together for the good of the 
country through the Republican Pafty. 1 
have no warrant speak for him and have 
sought nove, bnt I know that he has a hard 
task to perform. The tyranny and the arro- 
gance of men long used to power is hard to 
bear; the recklessness and unreasonablenesa 
of men who are seeking to gain power is just 
as hard to bear, and between these two the 
President must keep an even balance, ifhecan.” 


Senator Hale need not try again. He could 
not do better, were he to try a thousand times. 
He hite the points in a way to do justice to the 
President, andat the same time to suggest to 
him that a certain line of policy will make his 
Administration s deplorable failure. The 
President cannot suit everybody, or please one 
class of extreme men, without just as much 
displeasing another class of extreme men. 
Harmony in.the Republican Party is a vital 
condition of his success, and, if we understand 
him, be means to do what he can to attain the 
end. Wecertainly hope so. 


Tux Savannah News (Ga.) declares that the 
action of the House of Representatives in the 
election cases decided by it ‘‘ has served to 
bind public sentiment more thaa ever in favor 
of the Democracy and will make the South 
more than ever solidly Democratic.’” The News 
further declares that ‘* the Radicals cannot, to 
use the high-sounding words of Mr. Burrows, 
Republican member from Michigan, ‘ assassin- 
ate the will’ of the Southern people, as ex- 
preseed at the ballot-box, and then expect to 
gain political recruits in this section.” We 
respectfully submit, in answer to this frothy 
and silly declamation, that the proper question 
is not whether the course pursued by the 
so-called ‘‘ Radicals’? in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will gaim political recruits at the 
Seuth or whether it will make the South more 
solidly Democratic than ever, but whether 
men occupying seats in the House to which 
they bave no title and which they gained by 
a system of election frauds shall retain these 
seats against the rights of those who were 
elected by the people. The question is whether 
the House of Representatives shall so exercise 
ite constitutional power of judgment in re- 
spect to the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members as to give emphatic 
notice to the whole country, North as well as 
South, that election frauds, when subjected to 
its scrutiny, will not be successful. This is 
the question and it is one of the utmost im- 
portance in our system of popular government. 
The facte which came before the House in the 
cases referref to by the News showed that the 
Democrats who lost their seats had ne title to 
them except that which fraud gives; and the 
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clearly shown. 





Cowenzsemax Kassow has introduced a bill 
into the House of Representatives which pro- 
vides for a reference of contested election 
eases in respect to members of the House to 
the Coart of Claims, for a judicial ascertain- 
ment of the facts at issne, and gives such cases 
priority over all other business. The Court is 
required to investigate every case referred to 
it, to report the facts as shown by the evi- 
dence a4 the principles of law applicable 
thereto, and to state which of the parties to 
the contest, if either, has been duly and legal- 
ly elected. This report, together with the dis- 
senting opinions, if any, and the papers and 
testimony in the case, are to be presented to 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
for which the election was held. If the Court 
decides, prior to the first session of the Con- 
gress for which the election was held, that one 
of the parties has been duly elected, it is made 
the duty of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to place the name of the member 
certified to be elected upon the roll of members- 
elect. which by existing law he is required to 
complete prior to meeting of each Congress. 
Thetheory of this bill is not to dispense with 
the constitutional prerogative of the House in 
judging of the electious, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members; but to substitute 
the Court of Claims for the House Committee 
on Electiens in coaducting the preliminary in- 
vestization of the facts and the law fo a case 
of contested election. We have no doubt that 
the work would be more thorougbly, more 
judicially and impartially done by this court 
than if done by the Committee on Elections, 
and this certainly would be a great advantage. 
The question to be determined ought to be 
decided without any reference to party 
politics; yet, unfortunately, this is not the 
usual practice. 


TRE steamship companies that bring im- 
migrant passengers to this port have finally 
consented to pay the fifty-cent bead tax on 
each immigrant. There is no doubt that 
the tax is unconstitutional, end, should 
the companies refuse to pay it, there is 
no legal method of enforcing it. It be- 
longs to Congress, and not to the State of 
New York, to regulate foreign commerce at 
this port. It is equally clear that the expense 
of giving proper attention to immigrants 
arriving at this port should not be borne ex- 
clusively by the people of this state, Most of 
the immigrants go elsewhere and spread them- 
selves through various parts of the country. 
New York City is simply the point of their 
entrance. The remedy and the only effective 
remedy on this subject is in a law passed by 
Congress imposing, if it be thought expedi- 
ent, an immigrant tax sufficient to cover the 
expenses of proper supervision; or, if such a 
tax be not expedient, providing that the serv- 
ice shall be rendered at the expense of the 
General Government. Sueb a law is greatly 
needed and it is a matter of just surprise that 
Congress should neglect to furniah it. 


Weare quite willing to hear the other side 
from Isaac G. Porter, M. D., of New London, 
Conn., who bas taken Tae InpDEPENDENT ever 
since it was first started and who says this is 
the first stricture he bas ever sent it : 


‘As areader of your paper for more than 
one-third of a century, a graduate of Yale 
(1826) and in medicine at Philadelphia, ex- 
president of the Connecticut Medical Sosiety, 
and a practitioner of over 49 years, I feel au- 
thorized to propose a few questi : 

“1st. If the National Congregational council 
were to have a meeting and the branch from 
Connecticut had acted in the past directly 
contrary to old established rules—in other 
words, “spitting on the platform’’—would it 
be thought very outrageous if the clergy, 
with all their love for right action, should de- 
cide in council that the delegates from Connect- 
icut coyld not be received? What more gentle 
reproof could be given the offenders? 

“2nd. If the homa@opaths wish counsel in 
their difiealt cases, why do they not ask it of 
their own ilk, who understand the peculiarities 
of their dogma,of which the regulars know noth- 
ing? The trath is, they have no confidence in 
it themselves im severe cases, and they seek 
not a consultation (for that they never get), but 
an abdication. The case is given over to another, 
with all its responsibilities. 

“8rd. If the infinitesimal theory has well- 
nigh passed away, and their pharmacy ineludes 
very nearly the same drugs as that of the regu- 
lar, and in similer doses (as you say), aud their 
libraries, as to anything of futrinsic value, are 
the same, why do they vot return in a body 
to the bome whence they wentout? Why do 
they place on their sign ‘Homaopathist,’ except 
as a trade mark and for trade motives, as a 
lure for some unknown and shadowy benefits 
to be obtained in a mild and pleasant form? 

“ The specialists have made all the trouble. 
They are indispensable’ to us, regular and 








News, instead of getting into s rage about the 
loss, would be much better employed in de- 


irregular, and to the’ éommunity, and 
their services “ought te~ be’ regarded’ as 





nounelng the election frauds that were so" 


solerel ie” punpuislas canes where we all 
feel it a @uty and « pleasure to do what 
we can for suffering humenity, in spite of 
rules or codes. Such has ever been my pra® 
tice through life; but the specialist bates a 
rule which limits the freedom of irregulars to 
call for bis services, and opens the door for®@ 
brother regular to ask how a spectalist can 66 
often go contrary to our code. 

“ You speak of Dr. O. W. Holmes. Hear 
what he says in a recent address at Boston! 

‘80 for as I can take account of stock, the 

present assets of homeopathy consist of a 

pleasing and sonorous designation,a nomen- 

clature of symptoms, with sets of little vials 

containing globules, which are the prettiest of 

amulets, arranged to correspond with the 

pomenclature, and acollection of ‘ provings,’ 

which prove more about the prover than the 

questions to be proved.’ 

“You say that the Amer. Med. Asso., in 

taking the action which they took, ‘did a 

consummately silly thing and expcsed them- 

selves to the ridicule of all sensible people.’ 

“ This is not only a heavy rebuke, but an in- 

sult toa profession of which one of its fore- 

most men sald,a few weeks since: ‘During 

the last twenty-flve years more progress has 

been made than during the preceding twenty 

Sve hundred years.’ "”” 


Our only reply (for we will not go into the 
subject of the legitimacy of homeopathie 
practice) is this: If the National Council 
should pass the un-Congregational rule that 
no Congregational minister should assist at 
any weddirg or funeral with a Universalist 
minister, and the Connecticut Association 
should repudiate the rule, we should say that 
any attempt on the part of the national) body 
to enforce the rule by excluding delegates 
from the state body would be just as inde- 
fensible as the rule itself. 


Tue celebration of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 

Stowe’s seventieth birthday, on Wednesday of 

last week, at the residence of ex-Governor 

Claflin, *‘ Old Elme,’’ Newtonville, near Bos- 

ton, was an event whose interest extended far 

beyond the invited guests. Everything was 

propitious. The day was perfect. ‘ Old 

Elms,” always beautiful, was never more so. 

The Governor and bis lady were bountiful in 

their entertainment of the large and brilliant 

company. The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. were admirable as givers and governors of 

the feast. After the hospitable reception at the 
Governor’s mansion, a distinguished company 

of about two hundred persons were assembled 

im an open tent on the lawn, where they 

listened to brief addresses and poems, 

interspersed with music. Dr. Holmes outdid 
himeelf, and, though there was considerable 

difference as to meritin the productions, as 
compared with what one expects on such an 
occasion, they may be praised without stint. 

Mrs. Stowe sat in happy silence, looking sur- 
prisingly young, and apparently with the 
promise in her both of work and years to come. 
Around were ber family and her literary friends 
and associates, young andold. There were no 
mistakes and no drawbacks in the enjoyment 
of the occasion. Letters were read from dis- 
tinguished persons, who had found themselves 
anable to accept the invitation to be present. 
Mr. Houghton deserves great credit for the 
bright and easy way in which he presided over 
the proceedings at the tent. Mrs. Stowe might 
well be proud of such an ovation, as all who 
assisted were to have the opportunity. 





Tne Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh had 
occasion to cross the Channel to Boulogne. 
They might have taken one of the Queen’s 
steam yachts by themselves or they might 
have gone with the ordinary passengers in the 
regular packet. They did neither, but bad the 
packet ‘reserved’? for them, while the three 
bundred other passengers were crowded in a 
crazy old craft, long disused, discarded, and 
unseaworthy. While the Prince and his wife 
were steaming away in glory, a cylinder burst 
on the old tub, signals of distress were sent 
up, which were disregarded by the royal party, 
which steamed off, leaving the regular passen- - 
gers to their fate. After sixteen hours of 
danger, they made a landing back on the Eng- 
lish coast, tired and famished, not overly well 
disposed toward the royal prerogative. Of 
course the incident has made not a little stir 
and The St. James Gazette angrily says : 

«*But that the ordinary traffic should be im- 
peded and hundreds of lives placed in jeopardy 
ir ‘his manner is certainly more than the pub- 
lic will stand, whatever may be the alternative 
course to be a ad 
There is jast a smell of treason in this lan- 
guage. The ‘alternative coarse’’ might be 
the end of the monarchy when the Queen shall 
die, and it is very likely would be if the Duke 
of Edinburgh were next in the line of sue- 
cession. 


H. H. McCrung, Esq., of York, Pa., writes 
us that the tales told to our correspondent 
who wrote of “ The Dry Tortugas” prove how 
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Wag there from April 10th, 1863, to July 25th 
1865, the whole period when any number of 
people were confined there; and the whole 
paniber, so far from being twenty thousand, 
searcely reached two thousand at any time. 
Prisoners of war were never confined there, 
but only military offenders and blockade- 
runners. He says: 

“ The story about all the islands being filled 
with human boves is an exaggeration. Bird 
Key alone was used for burial purposes, Again, 
asto that Indian. If there was any such In- 
dian there during the time I was there, he was 
kept very quiet. I never saw him or heard of 
him. Thete was an old pilot there, but it was 
heVet said, in my heating, that be was an 
Indiai. 

“I wish tosay that, before our wise men laugh 
at the folly of the Chinese for building their 
wall and at the Egyptians their pyramids, they 
should visit Tortugas and Fort Jefferson, and 
then quietly disperse and not laugh atall. A 
more useless, lavish, outrageous waste of the 
public moneys can hardly be imagined, Fort 
Jefferson will only be of use hereafter asa 
monument to point out the utter emptiness, 
folly, ptofligacy, and wickedness of a military 
éstablishment.*? 


-++sThat Congregational church in Quincy, 
Iil., which expected to instull the Rev. F. A. 

hayer, but did not, has grown to a member- 
ship of 259 since its organization, in 1869, but 
has never had a settled pastor, as it has 
hitherto followed the questionable habit of 
ecgeging its pastor by the year. One of the 
council called to install Mr. Thayer, Rev. W 
W. Rose, writes to The Advance expressing bis 
opinion that acouncil bas vo business to do 
anything more than ratify and install, “‘ unless 
it appears that the candidate is unworthy or 
incompetent or that his theology is plainly 
erroneous and intolerable.”” He adds, with 
much pertinency : 

The general return of the churches to the 
custom ut formally inaugurated pastorates is 
not to be ponsate | among the probabilities 
while such flascosas the Quincy council are 
seén to be amotig thé possibilitiés,” 

...A year ago the Classis of Poughkeepsie, 
which proposed to the Gereral Synod of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church that some relief 
should be granted, so that members should not 
have to declare their belief that before regen- 
eration they were destitute of all good, was 
sat down on so that the bones cracked. But, 
with a year to repair fractures, the Classis re- 
turned with new courage, and this time was 
respectfully beard. and their overture was re- 
ferred to a committee, for repert next year. 
This is not the only sign of progress in the 
Chureh which has long boasted of being a bul- 
wark against progress. One little alternative 
change of creed was made. In the Apostles’ 
Creed it was voted to allow the use of the 
word Hades instead of *‘ Hell,” which puts 
the Church now within a hundred years of 
catching up with the Episcopal Church. 


.. A letter we have received from one of 
the best young editors on our daily press 
throws a side-light on the case of Mr. Thayer, 
late of Westboreugh, Mass., whose install- 
ation did not take place at Quincy, Ill. He 
says that Mr. Thayer and himself were ipti- 
mate when both were reporters for newspapers 
in this city. He was struck then bythe 
strong religious instinet which Mr. Thayer 
brought to his daily work as a journalist, in 
which be had reached unexpected success 
when he began studying for the ministry. He 
isaman much in earnest, deeply anxious to 
labor; a man unconsciously impressing others 
forgood. No church can turn such away and 
prosper.’? The Quincy church has decided to 
call a Jarger council. 

-.--Seldom has a tornado caused such dis- 
aster as that which last Saturday night selected 
Grinnell, lowa, as the chief object of its rage, 
and which killed fifty people, wounded a bhun- 
dred more, swept the grounds of Iowa College 
clean of its buildings, and destroyed most of 
the better residences of the town. The loss of 
life is irreparable; but tbat of the College is 
not, and we hope that all ite friends and those 
of President Magoun will rally toits help. Of 
the three college bufldings one was burved, ia 
1871, and the two others, three-story buildings, 
respectively 80 and 95 feet long, are now gone. 


. Secretary Folger is reported to have said 
that in no event will be consent to be the 
Republican candidate for governor of this 
state at the election of this Fall. This, if true, 
puts his name out of the field altogether. We 
have no doubt that he would make a good 
governor ; yet he is wise in contenting himself 
with his present position, and would, in our 
judgment, bave been wiser if he had not ac- 
cepted the position at all, but remained chief 
judge of the New York Court of Appeals. He 
has won his fame mainly as a judge and be 
ougbtto have stuck to the business. 

....Mr. Henry B. Anthony was last week 
elected by the legislature of Rhode Island, for 
the fifth tine, to the Senate of the United 
States. He is the only person during the 
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whvie history of the Government, with the 
exception of Thomas H. Benton, who has had 
the honor of béing electéd to thie Uitited States 
Senate for five successive terms. He first took 
his seat in the Senate in 1859 and bas been 
there eversince. We concludethat the people 
of Rhode Island are quite satisfied with the 
publie action of their senator. 


.... What an astonishing insinuation this is 
to. find in a professedly religious paper, The 
Journal and Messenger. Speaking of Fhe Nution’s 
suggestion that the Baptist minister. who 
attended Jesse James’s funeral should have 
spoken of him as a murderer and cut-throat, it 
says: 

‘Does The Nation know any New York 
ministers who are accustomed to pursne such 
aconree? Is that the custom at ‘the little 
chureh around the corner’? and is that what 
makes itso popular with the roués atid the 
demi monde of the city ?”’ 

-»-The Democrats of Ohio are in a brown 
atudy as to what sort ofa platform they shall 
adopt for the local campaign of this Fall. 
The Republicans have committed themselves to 
the theory of a quiet Sunday and of making 
the liquor business pay a tax for the support of 
government, Were the Democrats in their 
platform to antagonize these positions, they 
would lose votes, espeeialiy in the rural dis- 
tricts. To favor them would leave no issue 
with Republicans in the local politics of the 
étate. 


eeseThe manner fh which certain newspapers 
treat ex-Secretary Blaine with reference to the 
so called Peruvian scandal displayes ‘heir an- 
tipathy, rather than their candor and honesty. 
They are determined to misunderstand his 
statements. No explanation satisfies them. 
Their object is to damage bim, rather than to 
correct an abuse, or avert a denger, or get at 
the truth. A pack of hounds never pursued 
their prey withastronger greed for destruc- 
tion. 


....The grave of David Wilmot is marked by 
a plain marble slab, giving his name and age 
andthe famous proviso knownas “the Wil- 
mot Proviso”: ‘* Neither slayery nor involun 
tary servitude sball ever exist in any part of 
said territory, except for crime, whereof the 
party sball first be duly convicted.” This con- 
tains exactly the principle that was subse- 
quently embodied in thé Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 
..The editor of the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate refuses the sanction of bis presence to 
any campmeeting which opens its gates on 
Sunday. This question bas been much dis- 
cussed in receut*years and the practice has 
been generally discontinued and discounte- 
panced. We notice, however, that a Balti- 
more camp meeting association has been dis- 
cussing the sabject but has not definitely de- 
cided that it will close its gates on Sunday. 


«+eeThe Congregationalist well calls it an 
“absurd statement” that a majority of the 
New England Congregational ministers hold 
the Bushnell theory of atonement. A very 
large majority hold to some form of the Gov- 
ernmental Theory; and the utmost that is true 
is that probably a majority are in favor of the 
same toleration of thé Bushnell theory which 
bis own association gave him thirty years ago. 

«++»The Christian Advocate well says, apropos 
of an article by Professor Phelps: ‘‘If any one 
desires to deluge the land with infidelity, let 
him devote himself to preaching everywhere 
the superhuman origin of ancient magie, of 
witcheraft, etc.,’? aud so of modern spiritual- 
ism. An immense amount of infidelity is 
created by unwise attempts to sustain Scrip- 
ture against fact and reason. 

.-.-By @ large majority the Massachusetis 
Medical Society votes that it is expedient to 
admit women as members; butit cannot do it 
until the councilors present it as an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, and this the councilors 
will not do. It will come up another year, 
doubtless ; and, meanwhile, it is interesting to 
see how a great society is restrained of its 
freedom by its servants. 

..-“*I denounce the statement a6 the rav- 
ings of & maniac or a deliberate lie,’’ said Con- 
gressman Kelley to Congressman White, in the 
House of Representatives. Mr. White replied : 
“The gentleman may be scoundrel enough to 
make that statement.” For this gross breach 
of parliamentary courtesy both had to make an 
apology, in order to save themselves from the 
censure of the House. 

..+. The Occident, Presbyterian, would make 
a new rule. It would require that all thoxe who 
do vot believe in the Mosaic authorship of the 
entire Pentateuch (except, we suppose, the 
last chapter of Deuteronomy), should be 
turned out and sent to join the Unitarians. 
But is pot that rather hard on the poor fellow 
if he happens to be a Trinitarian, and not a 
Unitarian at ane? = 


...-A Iatgé and ‘enthustfastic meeting was 


‘held inst week fn Pittsburgh, Penn., to ratify 


the state ticket recently nominated by the In- 
dependent Republican Convention that met at 


Philadelphia. Mr. Stewart, the Independent | 








taniidate fur governor, hit the nail on the head 
when he sald: “Our purpose is to reclaim the 
Republican Party from the thralldom of the 
machine.”’ 


«. We are glad to see an indication that the 
responsibflities Of his position are felt by 
Secretary Teller. He is reported as having 
spent two days visiting the Indian school at 
Carlisle and making an excellent speech to 
the scholars, in which he urgedthem to im- 
prove their opportunities and told them hé 
would do all he could for their education. 


«+.» The Free Traders, of course, do not like 
the President’s selection of themembers of the 
Tariff Commission. What they want is, not a 
revisal and improvement of our tariff laws, but 
a total abolition of the whole system of pro- 
tection to American industry by tariff duties ; 
and this is just what the country does not waut 
and cantiot have, without serious injury. 


.-..The Philadelphia Telegraph very justly 
says: “If the bosses and the boss methods of 
mismanegement are not gotten rid of, and that 
very quickly, there will soon be no Republican 
Party.’ It suggests that a new party will be 
organized, which will be to the Republican 
Party what the latter was to the Whig Party. 


«+The New Orleans Times- Democrat (Dem. ) 
looks upon the conviction of Genéral Curtis 
under the law forbi/ding political assessments 
asa hopful sign for the future. It says thatit 
will be the fault of the people if this system, 
which prevails worse in New Orleans than in 
New York, fs not broken up. 


.... Alexander H. Stephens, who weighs buat 
eighty pounds and is unable to walk, keeps 
two secretaries busy in attending to bis corre- 
spondence and revising the proof-sheets of his 
history. He is a conspicuous example of great 
mental power in a very small as well as an in- 
firm physical casket. 


.... The Episcopal Bishop of Maryland must 
be credited with a novel idea. He thinksa 
eonsecrated church too sacred a building to 
earry on discussions on Church matters in, and 
he wants a hall built in which to hold sessions 
of the Convention. That is formalism ran 
mad. 


«-«eThe Presbytery to which Newman 
Smyth belonged gives him a very hearty en- 
dorsement and recommendation to his new 
ecclesiastical associates. 


...-A string of opinions is no more saving 
faith than a string of beads is prevailing prayer. 
ee en eel 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Susscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, aud our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THe LNDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
~ 4 at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if itcan be made known through our 
friends that Tae INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be »n immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's Department. 


Soorutne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known —_ Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Jolds, Croup, and 
Consumption. an old and t friend 


and always ted true. 
A tion Thea 
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pea ee TO BE LOST. 

In the incipient stages of consumption the first 
symptoms are generally a hacking cough, pains im the 
chest, difficulty of breathing, or oppression of the 
lungs. Something should be done at once to check 
the cough, allay and heal the trritated parts. 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM will break up the cough 
in an incredible short time, also prevent the forma- 
tion of tubercles. Where tubercles are once formed 
the disease is hard to cure. 

For sale by ali Medicine Dealers. 


MORE TO FOLLOW. 
Ever since that now well-known preperation for 
the complexion, “Champlin’s Liquid Pearl,” first 
made its appearance on the ladies’ dressing tables it 
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(From Christidh Union. ‘July 20th, 1881. 
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COLORADO EXCURSIONS. 


COLORADO ROUND TRIP TOURIST TICKETS af 
greatly reduced rates —via. C., B., and Q. R. R., new 
Chicago, and Denver Through Line, good during Sam- 
mer months and National Mining and Industrial Rx- 
position, in September, are now on sale, and full par-. 
ticulars as to trains and rates ean be obtained from 
any Coupon Ticket Office in the United States or Cam- 

da. 
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A_cAREFrOL wife or housekeeper should never 
without a bottle of the new composition, “ Lunt a ‘el 
which seems destjned to at a iong-felt — leis 
excel fluid for any ur: tut ite 
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ii drat nickel plate 
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PULLMAN 


POCKET DRESSING CASE, 


Patented Aug. 24, 1 





best tele Brash bee Tooth and a hah Bre eter 


No. 51 wi addition to above,. Patent, Re aw 
ase, sha Patent Nickel Gase for and 
eludi Qnaving Soap, and Loop for Razor. Prion 


0. 51 1% in ciwacs to No. B60, pempains mirror, 
‘ail Rasper, eo 

Betloner s Selicore ce, each, $0.00. ~ 

If not found at your dealer's, sent y mail, prepaid, 
Gar See See that the name “ Pullman” is on the case, 

Western Leather Manufacturing Co., 

Sole Manufacturers, 
76 and 78 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Tltustrated Catalogues sent Free. ¢ 





LUNDEORG’S 
CALIFORNIA WATER, 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 


Fragrant, Cooling, and Refreshing, 
C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 PARK PLACE, 
corner Church Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Dealer in Lawn Tenn Archery, cket, 
and Sportivug Goods of Every Description. 


LAWN TENNIS RACQUETS 


of Feltham, Searries, Ayzes, arvenges: and all the 
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sHorh, HATS. BELTS, Ete. 
The ** Corie, | adopied by the convention. 
AY 5 “ae an hoecie Mache 
re e only perfec eta ie ~ 
Lacrosse, ole, K cquet, and Hockey Beis. 
Sporting nipments of every 
Price-list. 
$1,000 SAVED 
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the use of Reck’s im- 
acorns 
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Is the BEST and QUICKEST 


LEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WORLD 
of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
AND PLATE GLASS. 
BEWARE OF IMITAT: *S. 
THE LUSTRO COMPANY, NEY, YORK, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[June £2, 1882, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 


Until July 1st we will offer our 
entire stock of Carpets at greatly 
reduced prices, having determined 
to close out this season’s selections 
before that date, in order to make 
room for Fall Importations. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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TAXATION OF BANE SHARES. 


In 1866 the legislature of New York 
passed a law for the taxation of bank 
shares, directing that they should be in- 
cluded in tbe valuation of the personal 
property of the shareholder, but making 
no provision for the deduction of his debts 
from this valuation. The New York 
Court of Appeals, in The People v. Dolan, 
86 N. Y., 59, held that the true meaning of 
thislaw was that nv such deduction should 
be made, and that, as thus construed, the 
law was not in conflict with the legislation 
of Congress in respect to the taxation of 
national bank shares by state authority. 

In 1879 the Supreme Court of ‘the United 
States in the case of The People v. Weaver, 
10 Otto, 589, decided that the New York 
law of 1866, as thus construed, is in con- 
flict with section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which pro- 
vides that state taxation on the shares of 
national banks shall not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed ov other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens of the 
state. The laws of New York provided 
for a deduction of debts from the valuation 
of personal property, with the exception of 
bank shares, which, as the Court of Appeals 
held, were excluded from the allowance of 
such debt deduction by the law of 1866; 
and this, in respect tothe shares of national 
banks, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held to be contrary to the act of Con- 
gress on the subject, since it worked 
a discrimination against these shares, as 
compared with other moneyed capita) 
assessed for tax purposes, which is con 
trary to the intention of Congress. 

Judge Wallace, holding the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York, in a case that came 
before the Court, held, in the light of the 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case above referred 
to, thet the New York Jaw of 1866 in appli- 
cation to the shares of national banks 
was wholly void, and that all assessments 
and taxation of sucb shares under this law 
which had been made in the State of New 
York were without any legal authority 
whatever, because made under a void law 
(18 Blatch. 478). 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently reviewed and reversed this de- 
cision of Judge Wallaco in the case of The 
Supervisors of Albany v. Stanly, the full 
text of which ruling 1s published in the 
Albany Law Journal of June 3d, 1882, p. 
427. The doctrine stated by the Supreme 
Court is that the law of 1866 for the assess- 
ment of bank shares is not absolutely void, 
even in respect to the shares of national 
banks, but only voidable when it works a 
discrimination against such sbares as com- 
pared with the assessment of other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of the state. Mr. Justice Miller, after 
statifig the facts of the case and conclusions 





of law in application to them, gives the 
view of the Court as follows: 


“*It follows that the assessors were not 
without authority to assess national bank 
shares; that, where no debts of the owners 
existed to be deducted, the assessment was 
valid and the tax paid under it a valid tax; 
and that in cases where there did exist such 
indebtedness, which ought to be deducted, 
the assessment was voidable, but not void. 
The assessing officers acted within their 
authority in such cases until they were 
notified in some proper manner that the 
shareholder owed just debts which he was 
entitled to have deducted. If they pro- 
ceeded in disregard of the act of Congress, 
the assessment was erroneous, and the case 
of Williams v. Weaver shows how that error 
could be corrected.” 

Judge Wallace held the law of 1866 to be 
wholly void in application to the taxation 
of the shares of national banks, and, 
hence, tbat all taxation of such shares was 
illegal. This opinion the Supreme Court 
corrects, holding the law to be voidable 
only in those cases in which the owner of 
these shares has just delts to be deducted 
from their valuation and in which he ina 
proper manover notifies the assessors of this 
fact and claims the deduction. If he has 
no such debts, or if, having them, he fails 
to give the proper notice and claim the de- 
duction, then the state law operates as the 
valid rule of the assessment. This cer- 
tainly appears to be the reasonable view of 
the question. 

We add that the legislature of this state, 
by the act of June 8th, 1881, conformed 
the law to the ruling of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by expressly provid- 
ing for the deduction of debts in the assess- 
ment of bank shares, as in assessments of 
other personal property. 








THE BANE BILL IN THE SENATE. 


Tue Senate Finance Committee has 
agreed on two amendments to the Bank 
Charter Bill adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The first of these amendments is the one 
offered by Senater Sherman, which pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may receive any of the three.and-a-half per 
cent. bonds of the Govérnment, and issue in 
exchange therefor three per cent. bonds, 
exempt from all taxation under state au- 
thority and redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government, with the provision that 
these bonds shall not be called in and paid 
so long as any bonds heretofore issued and 
bearing a higher rate of interest than three 
per cent., and also redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government, shall be out- 
standing apd uncalled. This qualifying 
provision relates to the three-and-s-half per 
cent. bonds and is designed to exclude the 
payment of the proposed three per cent. 
bonds until after all the three-and-a-balf 
per cepts. have been called in, when the 
three per cents. would become redeemable 
at the pleasure of the Government. Sen- 
ator Sherman’s amend ment has two objects: 
one is to reduce the rate of interest and 
the other is to provide a bond to be used as 
security for bank circulation. 

The other amendment, offered by Senator 
Allison, provides that the Treasury of the 
United States may receive deposits of gold 
coin in sums not less than twenty dollars 
and issue certificates therefor; that the coin 
thus deposited shall be retained in the 
Treasury, for the payment of these certifi- 
cates on demand; and that the certificates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and 
all public dues, and, when received, may be 
reissued and when held by national banks 
may be counted as a part of their lawful 
reserve, and may be accepted in the settle- 
meut of clearing-house balances. The 
direct object of this amendment is to fur- 
nish @ paper currency based on gold, dol- 
lar for dollar. 

We like both of the above propositions, 
in themselves considered; but do not like 
either as an amendment to the House bill 
for extending the charters of the national 
banks. They should be adopted as inde- 
pendent measures, on their own merits, and 
not be tacked onto this bill. If they are 
adopted as amendments, then the bill must 
go back to the House of Representatives, 
and the serious danger, at this stage in the 
session of Congress, is that Congress will 
adjourn without passing any bill to extend 
the charters of the national banks. The 
safer way, in our judgnfebt, is to pasg the 
Bank Charter Bil] just as it was when it 


left the House of Representatives, and not 
take the hazard of a total failure by seek- 
ing to amend it, even if it could be made 
better. It will answer the main purpose as 

itisand this purpose should be secured 
L without delay. It is important for the 
interests of the country that the question 
relating to the continuance of national 
bank charters should be speedily set at rest. 


eR 
THE PERFUMERY TAX. 


Our attention has been called to the prac- 
tical working of the perfumery tax by the 
statement of a fact. It appears that re- 
cently a large order came from Mexico for 
perfumery, amounting to $80,000, which 
had to be declined, and then went to 
France, where it was filled, because, owing 
to the tax on perfumery, it could not be 
filled in this country at the price proposed 
and could be filled in France. Thisis a 
specimen fact. It is well known that, be- 
fore the imposition of this tax, large 
amounts of perfumery were manufactured 
in this country, and sold, at a good profit, 
to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America. Now, however, this trade is for 
the most part in the hands of Europeans. 
That is to say, Congress, by continuing the 
perfumery tax, has taxed the exporting 
trade in this article out of this country 
and given the benefit of it to other coun- 
tries. 

The tax was originally imposed in 1862, 
when the country needed to tax almost 
everything. It was regarded asa war tax, 
and, like many other taxes, was imposed to 
meet a special exigency created by the war. 
The war is ended and has been for years, 
and yet this tax has not been repealed. The 
question whether this tax, and also the tax 
on bank checks, as well as on bank de- 
posits, shall be continued or repealed is 
bow pending before Congress. The repeal 
of these taxes has often been strongly 
recommended and urgently pressed upon 
the attention of Congress, and, if the present 
Congress adjourns without passing a law to 
this effect, it will not only omit an import- 
ant duty, but set at defiance the wishes of 
the people, : 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for money upon the market 
continues to be very light and the supply 
of loanable funds is increasing, with the 
rates in favor of borrowers where the secur- 
ities are of a satisfactory character. The 
approach of the usual time for settlements 
to be made may lead to an increase in the 
demand for money; but no advance is 
anticipated in the rates by those who have 
the reputation of being posted. At the 
present writing there ie but little shifting 
of loans aod the amount of new business is 
quite small. The rate on cal] has ranged 
between 2 and 84 per cent. on stock collat- 
eral and 2 and 2} per cent. where Govern- 
ment bonds are put up as security. Time 
loans were offered at 4 and 5 per cent. 
Prime mercantile paper was quoted at 4} 
and 5} per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—There is no activity in the 
Government bond market, the tendencies 
being toward that of weakness. The 
changes noted are a decline of } per cent. 
in registered 4s and an advance of } per 
cent. in 44¢s coupon. 

The etering ease were as follows: 
100. lourrency 6,"08195 = 
one 408 ‘Currency 68,°06.130 — 

3 Al Currency 6s,°97.131 — 
4s. fag ot 114 Carrensy a Seas - 
4s, 1907, coup....1 

The estimated revenue of the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, from all sources, is, in round 
numbers, $400,000,000. The estimated ex- 
penditures for the fiscal yenr 1883 are $340, - 
000,000, including $100,000,000 for pen- 
sions and $45,000,000 forthe Sinking Fund. 
In view of the appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements and the number of 
miscellaneous demands upon the Treasury, 
the total expenditures for the next fiscal 
year will probably reach $360,000,000, 
which will leave a surplus of $40,000,000, 
to be used in the redemption of bonds, pro- 
aan there should be no reduction of taxa- 

n 

GoLD aND SrivER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week were $78,893, which, with the 
amounts previously reported, make a total 








The exports for the same periods are 


of $1,872,852 since the first of January.- 


$1,162,386 apd $32,836,385 respectively. 
The export for the present year thus far 
exceeds that of any year since 1875 by aev- 
eral millions of dollars. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has trans- 
mitted to Congress the report of the Direct- 
or of the Mint upon the production of gold 
and silver in the United States in 1881. The 
total product of gold for the year was 
$34,700,000 and of silver $43,000,000. 
Colorado takes the first place among the 
producing states, with a yield cf more than 
$20,000,000; California follows with near- 
ly $19,000,000; and Nevadu, which at one 
time ranked first, is now third, with a pro 
duct of less than $9,000,000. 

Bankers or others desiring to exchange 
gold coin for gold bars at the Assay Office 
in New York should give notice a day or 
twa beforehand, in order to insure obtain- 
ing them at the time desired, as the bars 
are required to be weighed and stamped 
with the weight, fineness, value, and office 
stamp of the American eagle, The Assay 
Office gives notice that no deposits for 
melting, parting, and refining will be re. 
ceived after the 20th instant until July 
1st, the intermediate time being taken up 
in the annual examination, cleaning up, 
taking account of stock, and settlement of 
accounts. 


Forgiegn ExcHanaz.—'The market for 
foreign exchange was dul) and weak ona 
more liberal supply of bills. In the later 
dealings of the week the nomina] asking 
quotations were marked down jc., to $4.87 
for 60-day bills and $4.89} for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
$c. to 1¢c. from the posted figures. 


Bank SratemMEentT.—The statement of 
the Associate Banks issued from the Clear 
ing-house for the past week is another very 
favorable exhibit. 1t shows a gain in 
specie of $3,510,000 and in legal tenders 
of $986,100; a contraction in loans of 
$962,500; an increase in deposits of $3,- 
976,100; and a decrease in circulation of 
$90,100. The movement forthe week re- 
sulisin a gain in surplus reserve of $8,- 
502,075 and the banks now hold §8,637,- 
400 in excess of legal requirements. 

’ oa following table gives figures in de- 
ta’ 


Legat Net 

Banke. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposite. 
Rew York. 69,740,000 $2.633,000 $705,000 $10,340,000 
Manhattan. 4,250,000 1,117,000 371.000 7,048.000 
Merchants’. 7.250,900 980.900 1,290,800 6,767,900 
Mechanics’. 7,987,000 1,276,000 1,020,000 7,416,000 
Onion....... 4,656,400 541.100 447.700 38,.771.900 
America.. 8,530,600 1,621,100 695.200 6,546,200 
Phenix..... 3,488,000 644,000 106,000 8,196,000 
CBF. cccerces 5,818,900 4,658,900 419,000 8,584,300 
Trad’smen’s 2,797.7 260,400 77.100 1,427,400 
Fulton...... 1,650.800 972.700 180.100 1,372,500 
Chemical... 14,453,000 8,661,900 707,000 14,876,000~ 
Mer. Exch.. 8,778.700 421.800 333.600 38,036,200 
GallatinNa. 4.440.000 509.000 194.700 2,528,100 
B’tch.@Dro. 1,687,300 277.100 194.100 1,667,500 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,082,000 162,000 123,000 1,040,000 
Greenwich. 1,021,200 23,500 174,300 1,008,900 
Lea. Manuf. 3,155,900 445,300 262.100 2,527,800 
Sev'nthW'd 977.100 180,100 87,000 952,300 
Bt’teofN.¥. 4.050.200 206,300 3,657,300 
Amer. Ex... 12.325,000 1,198,000 1,560,000 10,228,000 
Commerce.. 15,584,600 8,165,200 643,800 10,150,100 
Broadway 5,449,100 964.800 173.900 4,145,900 
Mercantile. 6,770,800 1,165,600 634.200 6,760.200 
Pacific...... 2,131,400 457,800 274,300 2,625,000 
Republic... 5,702,000 524.800 443,300 3,756,700 
Chatham.... 3,219,800 839,300 497,600 9,411,500 
Peopie’s.... 1,384,500 131,000 148,600 1,653,600 
North Am.. 104,000 2,824,500 
Hanover... 8.452.100 1,350,100 1,067,800 8,713,400 
Irving...... 3,148,300 $870,800 961,800 2,927,400 
Metropoli’n 12.689.000 1,909,000 579.000 9.283.000 
Citizens’. 1,987,500 470,100 275,800 %.234,900 
Nassau..... 2.574.800 211.600 168,300 2.434.900 
Market..... 2,022,700 458.200 85.400 2,488,600 
StNicholas 2,277,000 334.800 85.700 1,734,300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,319,000 540,000 272.000 8,218.000 
Corn Exch. 4,218,600 350,100 169.000 8,009,800 
Continenta! 6.245.600 1,908,500 288,000 6,536,600 
Oriental 2,112,000 22,400 398.100 2.081.900 
Marine..... 3.841.000 448,000 $36,000 3.775.000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,322,300 5,094,600 $90,000 22,108,200 
Park.... .... 15,984,600 2,815,300 2,467,400 19.500.400 
Wall St.Nat. 1,335,300 271,600 66,400 1,225,600 
North River 1,177,700 27.700 467.000 1,403,000 
East River.. 1,102,500 124,100 124,100 960,700 


Fourth Na.. 17,250,000 8.901.100 1,181,400 16,746,000 


Cent.Na.... 7.760.000 743,000 1.252.000 8,041,000 
Second Na.. 3.355.000 648,000 $24,008 4,009,000 
Niath Na... 5,008,800 682,000 770,400 5,785,000 
First Na.... 14,236.000 8,010,600 877,700 15,645,000 
Third Na... 5.291.600 548.200 809,800 5,349,800 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,442,400 181,100 124,900 1,147,200 
Bowery..... 1,795,000 183,000 245,300 1,649,700 
N.Y.Co...-. 1.686,900 10,900 529,800 2,014,000 
Ger.Am.... 2,528,000 836.400 72,400 2,186,300 
Chase Na... 4,516,100 1,004,000 985,800 5,114.400 
Fifth Av.... 1,983,300 425,300 129.000 2,109.30¢ 
German Ex. 1,528,100 48,500 158,200 1,731,700 
Germania... 1,495,200 48,900 181.000 1,670,106 
U.S. Nat... 4,005,900 921,500 115.200 4184.20¢ 
Lincoln Nat. 905,300 





Clearings, week ending. June 10th..... $810,788,966 58 
June 17th..... 613,685,609 27 
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partment of the State of New York has 
issued a circular to the savings banks, call- 
ing attention to a recent opinion of the 
attorpey-general relating to interest on de- 
posits. The attorney-general decides that, 
under chapter 347 of the laws of 1878, 
passed May 23d, 1878, savings banks can- 
not legally pay interest on the aggregate 
deposits, received since the date of said act, 
from any one depositor in excess of $3,000, 
except in cases of deposits arising from 
judicial sales or trust funds. 

The affairs of Charles A. Sweet & Co., 
of Boston, are assuming a much better 
shape than was at first thought they would. 
The committee having cbarge of their mat- 
ters has already paid $2,300,000 of the 
$2,800,000 liabilities. There remains $500,- 
000 of Massachusetts Central Railroad Com- 
pany bonds, which a syndicate is forming 
to take at about the market price. 

The creditors of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Newark having been paid seventy-five 
cents on the dollar and having given re- 
ceipts in full of all claims, books of sub- 
scriptions are opened for the re-establish- 
ment of the bank, with $300,000 capital, 
much of which is already taken. The new 
board of directors has been selected, in- 
cluding four of the old board. George A. 
Halsey is named for president. 


Bank Srtocks.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows: 








Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 

Citizens ......... 110 — |Merehante’ Ex..— © 
Commerce 152 1 N@ASAU........04. 1030Cl 
German- Am'’r’n.. 9946 — |New York. 146 — 
mp’t’s& +240 = = | North River..... uz — 
Mec. Bank's Ass.100 106 |aeeoené ‘r.1% -— 
Mecn’s & Trad’rs St. Nicholas..... 125 — 
Mercantile eweccce 122 130 \eere N.Y.......119 — 
Merchants’. ..... 180 — (\Uni. States Wat..— 160 


Stock MaRKET.—The encouraging re- 
ports received from various parts of the 
country as to the condition of the crops 
and the prospective harvests, which promise 
to reach the most sanguine expectations, 
has not been without influence on the 
stock market. Speculation assumed a 
bullish character and prices commenced to 
advance from the opening dealings to the 
close of the week. Much of the apparent 
strength is attributed to the manipulations 
of brokers, as the benefits to be derived 
from the crops will not be realized by the 
railroads for months to come, consequently 
there is vo sound basis for an increased 
value to the stocks of the various freight 
carrying lines. The outsiders still exbibit 
a reluctance to lauoch upon the market, 
but what the result of this week’s attrac- 
tions may be the future will tell. The 
sales for the week amounted to 2,197,881 
snares, of which the following table is the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 








High. Low- Closing 
Sales. est. est. June 17. 
Adams Express............... 60 137% 18Tlg 197% 
American Express........... 205 82% oF 92% 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 1300 @ 2 27 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 800 62% 60 62% 
Atch., T. and S. F..........0+ 8454 
Boston Air Line........... - 7% = —~y 
Col. Coal.........ceseeee eocece 4644 42% «45 
C., St. P., M.,and O...... 3056 S51g 8054 
C., St. P., M., and O., pf. 10836 90g 102% 
Cameron Coal..........+. asce 83 83 833 
Cedar Falls............. 1% WW 19% 
Canada Southern............ 54% (47 S52 
Central Pacific............... 91% 87% B14 
C..C.. C.. amd Ind... .cccccee vi) 68 ™ 
Ches.and Ohio.............. 22% 2% 22% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf 31% «28 S14 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf. “a 2 24 
C.,C., and. C... Q ™% 9 
Chic., B., and Q 181% 128 181% 
Chicago and Alton 182% 13044 1928, 
Chic. and Northw’nexd.. 21,550 415144 128%% 190% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 10,687 1382 120% 122 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 8,605 1444 142 14314 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... $8,505 111% 108% 111% 
C., Mil, and 8t.P.,pf........ 7,160 126 123% 125% 
Cin., S..and Clev............ 40 «88 Soy «568 
TINE osccnscccscocnince 200 «(BK 5 By 
Del., Lack., and Western...160.044 126 119% 125% 
Del, and Hudson............ 5,380 106% 102% 10894 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 158,435 555 T 
Dub. and 8. City, ........... 130 & R4 RY 
Excelsior Mining........... 100 % M% % 
East Tennessee... eseces. 8,075 11 8% o% 
East Tennessee, pf.......... 2,710 174 15% 17% 
Green Bay..... 200 OH Me 8M 
Han. and St. Josepa. ‘pe... 1620 88 7 88 
Houston and Texas..... .. 650 70 70 
IMinois Central............. 8,880 1845§ 182 194% 
Ind., BL. and Weat........ 2.690 30% 36% 30% 
Keokuk and Des M..... . 100 «(12 12 12 
Lake Shore.... ++-200,805 112%¢ 102% 111% 
Lake E. and West........... 1,020 28i¢ 23% 27 
Long Island..... ........+.... 1,050 5814 563% 5814 
Louisville and Nashville. ..149,660 6054 62% 67% 
Little Pitteburgnh........... 100 % Ms 1% 
hattan....... 3,700 8 St 5SB% 
Manhattan Beach..... 1025 SIG 28% 20% 
Mariposa....... ° 100 2 2 2 
Mar. and Cin 2d, pf.,....... 200 436 4% 43% 
Memphis and Char... ..... 1400 4636 44% 4614 
Mil. and L. Shore.. ...... 1400 4% «40% «47% 
Metropoliten............ ase $100 8856 jd Bg 
qvocssoée Sg 1% 


The superintendent of the Banking De- 








At 1™% 16 i | 
Min. and St. L., pf .....06 1olU SCC 
Mo.,K., ana T...... eecccocs 00.100 «Siig 88 «(S1SG 
Missonri Pacific....... eovees 61,000 06 an) 
Mo. Pac., €X. Giv¥.....ss00s0+ 2400 0456 88% O8% 
Morris and Essex........... 710 121% 121% 18146 
Nash:, Chat..andSt.Lenis. 6,700 504 SSi¢ S64 
N. J. Contral.........2.-000+ 02,627 Wig O64 756 
N.Y. Contral...........++.. 87,055 181% 127% 191% 
N. Y. Central ex. div........ 89,900 18344 128% 183 
N.Y. 8% 834 36% 
¥.Y. ™34 73 T834 
K. Y.. 2446 2246 2454 
Be 12 11 12% 
.¥. 3% 20 
i] 47 514 
4% «88%KC«CK‘NG 
8 6H OTOH 
a) a) 
1% «+66 71% 
185 «41395 185 
18% 19% 18% 
S54 4 S534 
42% B54 «41% 
61% 58% 60% 
256K 
197 «618456 +1846 
198% 119 128% 
Co a ae 
| 
Quicksilver. pf.........0+5. 100 «(47 “7 47 
Roch. and Pitts.............. 2,700 26 33 Boy 
Rock Island........ss0s+0++- 2,761 130% 18056 180% 
Rich. and Dan.......+ eeees- 8,055 105 8 105 
Rich. and W. P......009.+.+++ 10,150 Say 61 bag 
Rich. and AL............. eee 510 19 17 19 
Rens. and Sara.......2 +++ ° 200 140 140 )= «(140 
Standard Mining............ 75 1% «17 1% 
St. L. and S, F..........s000+ 800 «88 83% «88 
St. L. and San Fran..pf..... 1,500 650% 4 50% 
St. L. and San Fran., ist pf. 160 8&6 85 85 
St. Paul, M. and M.......... 8,310 185 188% 194% 
Union Pacific.........+« cose 58,885 11934 10646 1129 
Texas and Pacific.......... 132,075 425% S8ig 42% 
Wabash, 8t. L.,. and Pac... 16,055 29 Ce ae | 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 61,250 653g 47% O24 
Wells-Fargo Ex............ 12 120% 12836 120% 
Western Union Tel......... 107,455 85 81% 48=8Si4 
United States Express..... 112 «71 1 71 


FrNancraL ItEMs.—The quarterly state- 
ment of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
for the quarter ending June 30th, 1882, 
shows again of surplus of over $600,000 in 
six months, being $ per cent. on capital 
stock, or at the rate of 1} per cent. more 
per annum than is paid. A dividend of 1} 
per cent. is ordered to be paid by resolution 
of the board of directors on the 15th day of 
July next. The stock books of the com- 
pany will be closed on the 20th of June 
instant and be reopened on the 17th of 
July next. 

QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
FOR THE QUARTER EXDING JUNE 80TH, 1882. 
pment , kh 4 cura, | 

The folowing statement will show the 
condition of the Company at the close of 
the quarter ended March 31st, 1882: 
Surplus, January ist, 1682, as per last 


quarterly report.........--.+scevesesceees $1,035,273 26 

Net revenues, quarterended March Sist, 
WE cect vcusdudenbenstdesetuesccoss ghoeseee 1,006,507 48 
$2,641,780 74 


From which deducting appropriations for 
Dividend of 1% per cent., 


paid April 15th... 1,109,651 30 
Interest on Bonded Debt. 106,500 00 
Sinking Funds,,., ........... 20,007 98 


Leaves a sufplus, April ist, 1882, of...... $1,315,581 87 
The net revenues for the quarter ending 
June 80th instant, based upon nearly 
completed returns for April, partial 
returns for May, and estimating the 
business for June, will be about....... $1,650,000 00 
Add surplus, April Ist, as above....... 


From which appropriating for 


Leaves a balance Of .........ccccceeceveees $23,898,881 87 
It requires for the payment of a divi- 
dend of 1344 per cent. on the Capital 


Deducting which, leaves a surplus, after 

paying dividend, of............---..+. -- $1,689,081 87 

In view of the preceding statements, the 
Committee recommend the adoption by the 
Board of the following: 

Resolved, That a dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. be and is hereby declared 
payable on the 15th day of July next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 20th day of June instant. 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of such 
dividend, the stock books of the Company 
be closed at three o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 20th day of June instant, and be 
reopened on the morning of the 17th day 
of July next. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Norvin Green, President. 


The La Plata Miving and Smelting Co. 
has declared a dividend of seven and a 
half cents per share, payable July 1st. 


ber of the Stock Exchange and who has 





Ex-Judge Hutchings, a well-known mem- 








seat. The camilcadd Gah baad, The 


price paid was $26,000. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable July ist. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 






Gthans Bounen SJernms, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — Rew Yor 
Accecuts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 


and Individuals received. 
Interest-bearing Cortificates a Deposits 
issued. 





Bonds and Stecks bought and sold encom=- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

<_<. Investmént Securities always 

and, 

“A matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 
Bheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 





to reinvest, during the coming year, ry 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 
Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with 
charge for commission. aiid 


Banking. 


’ We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly belkasesed $1,000 or over, 
s, interest on accounts averaging less than 

1,000, 


Stocks.: 

We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of EOS R: on, Great | Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
rpexas hPHOvi Stes? MoMeany, AY 
No. 





Broadway, New Y. To 
GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
Established.................. +1857, 
REAL ESTATE @iission °°" * 
PROPERTY RENTED 36."Auuc 


and  remit- 
tances made promptly. 


LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years 





of assistants In each department 
PRN aaah pS ~ — given to all. 
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SS by foreclosure or otherwise in 
Feared pee Eastern cities, 
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upon Kansas 
and wi orth from 8 v0.8 & a of Kanna 
loaned, Interest 7 and 8 and 
collected rem 40 free of 

nota dol- 

eo he 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO. 
Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND SECURITIES furnished to 


INVESTMENT 
te and Private Investors. 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for 


id other Co NbUCT tie 
“ WILL. CO ON: UCT THE FIRADCEAL, REORGAN- 


IZATION of f Mpallroad Com: es and other 
fons whens ° property is inthe hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Cisenhave end other information furnished on ap 


pucation. Some 0, SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©, NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find oT for 
the convenient Da Pai : me, & 
to their perronal access 


SHFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 8ST. PAU1’S CHURCH. 


United States Geveny= 
ment Contracting Co., 


me eas ce 2 
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SILA A ember ock Ex 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whiltiugham & Wastburm, 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Tar Wrerern®s Union TELZEORAPH sen, | 





New Yor«, June 14th, 1888. 


TRE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending June 90th inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of July next, to 
shareholders of record on June 20th instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th instant and opened on the 
morning of July 17th next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
Orricz oF La PLAatTs MINING AND SMELTING ms 1a apa 
orsnoraus Oo 
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The transf 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. _ 
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Gownnercial. 
MANUFACTURES IN THIS CITY. 
Tae New York Herald recently pub- 


Wehed the following tabulated statement | 


furnished by the Census Office and giving 
the statistics of the manufactures in 
tweoty olties of this country: 











Establish 

Cities. ments. Capital. Wages Paid. 
Bew York...... 11,162 $164,917,856 $98,978,806 
Brooklyn....... 6,089 66,621,390 21,072,051 
Nowark.. 1,209 29,919,115 12,909,011 
Jersey City..... 555 11,329,915 4,007,034 

Total........ 18,1956 256,788,285 §131,606,902 
Philadelphia. 8,377 170,495,191 60,606,287 
Chicago . 64,177,335 83,795,486 
Boston.... 42,700,134 23,715,140 
St. Louls.. 45,385,785 16,714,917 
Cincinnati. 43,278,752 18,571,687 
Bajtimore 85,760,108 14,467,852 
Pittsburgh 50,976,902 16,918,420 
San Francisco.. 20,417,246 19,505,010 
Cleveland..,.... 18,134,780 8,377,081 
Buffalo.......... 24,188,562 6,913,702 
Providence 28,578,934 4,903,729 
Milwaukee..... 621 13,811,405 6,205,487 
Loulsville ...... 1,066 19,583,013 6,496,521 
Detroilt.......... 875 14,202,159 6,841,126 
New Oriecans.. £06 6,401,300 8,658,152 
Washington. 061 5,381,226 8 807,126 

Hands 

Cittes. Employed. Material, Products. 
Hew York...... 217.977 §275,007,.238  §448,200,2468 
Brooklyn.... 45,206 124,061 208 169,757,590 
Newark. ....... 29,2382 42,910,817 46,234,525 
Jersey City..... 10,¢88 49,320,090 59,581,141 

Total........ 908,163  §490,300,866  $748,782.504 
Philadelphia 173,362 187,169,276 204,501,725 
Cc : 174,244,364 241,045,007 
Boston 77,585,007 123,306,137 
St. Louis 68,154,000 104,383,587 
Cincinnati 66,08), 133 84,869,105 
Baltimore 46,465,246 75,021,318 
Pittsburgh 41,201,908 74,241,880 
Ban Franciseo.. 26,062 4,557,190 71,613,385 
Cleveland ...... 21,409 80,850,977 47,352,208 
Buffalo.......... 16,538 25,888,263 40,003,205 
Providence..... 21,836 21,376,467 39,596,653 
Milwaukee...... 19,620 26,462,740 88,955,138 
Lootsville ...... 16,5990 19,180,212 82,281,733 
Detroit.......... 16,062 17,148,490 28,303,580 
Bow Orleans... 0,430 10,476,022 18,341,006 
Washington.... 7,1 6,231,011 11,641,185 


These figures show that New York City 
with its suburbs (Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
and Newark) is the great manafacturing 
center of the United States. While it is 
the commercial metropolis of the country, 
it is by a large preponderance also the 
manufacturing metropolis of the country. 
New York City is the London of the United 
Btates and in the end will become the 
London of the world. 





DRY GOODS. 


‘THe dawn of better times bas been in- 
dicated in the market for dry goods during 
the past week by a decided increase in the 
volume of business completed and the 
daily arrival of large numbers of merchants 
from the interior of the country, who 
evidently have come prepared for business, 
judgiog from tbe earnestness with which 
their sclections are made, The announced in 
crease in the rates of the various freight lines 
which is to take effect on July 1st has proha. 
bly acted as an incentive to those who would 
take advantage of the present schedule, and 
the likelihood of the labor differences 
throughout the country baving an influence 
of an upward tendency in prices hus also 
admonished that no time was to be Jost. As 
&@ consequence, buyers settled down to 
work and succeeded in accomplishing a 
large amount of business and laying out 
much more for next week, by which time 
it is anticipated a ‘‘ boom” will be experi- 
enced, The chief attention has been ex- 
tandied to bleached cottons, job lots of prints 
in light medium and dark work, flannels, 
blankets, Kentucky jeans, and doeskins 
and Cantoo flunvels in particular, though 
all classes of staples have been looked after 
with more or less interest. Orders have 
been left for forwardings o* large quantities 
early in the week, and to such an extent 
that the insurance account will be consider- 
ably reduced. Following this movement a 
more general demand it is mooted will suc- 
ceed, as many new buyers are expected. 
Values have been steadily maintained on 
pearly all the most staple fabrics, and, in 
point of fact, the market has rarely presented 
sucha firm front as bas lately been the case, 
considering the protracted lull in the de- 
mand. 

Corton Goops.—There was a more active 
undertone in the cotton goods market, and, 
while the demand was marked by a good 
deal of irregularity, there was a satisfactory 
business in fine brown sheetings, bleached | 
goods, od certain makes of colored cottons, | 





THE | INDEPENDENT: 





“P'and” farther large deliveries of cotton 


flannels were made in execution of orders 
on record. Agents’ prices remain steady, 
asarule; but some ‘dating ahesd” is oc- 
casionally found necessary, in order to make 
buyers take hold freely, and some goods 
are beivg shipped ‘‘on memoran‘ium” by 
manvufacturers’ agents, in order to enable in- 
terior jobbers to avail themselves of their 
present favorable freight contracts. 


Print-Clotha have been in moderate de- 
mand throughout the week, though.a very 
satisfactory business was done. 66x60s are 
steadily beld at 3§ c., because of the light 
supply There were considerable transac- 
tions in 64x64s, at 8 18-16, less } per ceat. 

Prints. —There was a moderate inquiry for 
dark prints, with some transactions iv both 
pew und old work; but such cases were ex- 
ceptional and by no meansgeneral. Polka- 
spot prints are deing well, both in ordinary 
calicoes and in indigo blues; but light fan- 
cies are mostly quiet in first hands,, Job- 
bers are doing a pretty good business in 
light funcies, shirtings, etc. and stocks are 
in good shape. Plain Turkey-red prints 
are more active in agents’ hands, some con- 
siderable sales having been made lately. 

Ginghams and Wash Fabrics.—There was 
a moderately increased demand for dress 
ginghams, but selections were mostly re- 
stricted to a few of the most popular makes. 
The lately reduced prices for dress styles has 
been the incentive to more liberal operations 
on the part of retailers, and the business 
done by jobbers was, therefore, of good ag- 
gregate proportions—Renfrew and Canton 
ginghams having been noticeably active. 
Fancy seersuckers and other. wash fabrics 
were also jobbed with more freedom and 
stocks are rapidly nearing the replevishing 
point. 

Dress Goons have ruled quiet, but a fair 
demand for small duplicate lots was re- 
ported by some of the leading jobbers. 
Prices of the most staple worsted fabrics 
remain unchanged and such light Summer 
materials as lace buntings, etc. have been 
almost entirely closed out. 


AmenicaN Suiks have not displaye:! 
much setivity, with the exception of a few 
specialties in dress silks and watered rib- 
bons, in which there was a fair business. 
Sewing silk and machine twist were in 
stendy though moderate demand, at un- 
changed prices, 


Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR.—There was 
only a moderate call for staple and fancy 
hosiery, but some fair orders were placed 
for certain makes for future delivery. 
Gauze and Summer merino under wear cov- 
tinued qniet and the demand for heavy 
shirtsand drawers was light and irregular, 
operations having been chéecked'to some ex- 
tent by .the recent decision affecting the 
duty npon imported goods of this class. 


Wooten Goons.—An improved demand 
has been developed for clothing ‘woolens 
and an increased attention was hestowed 
upon flannels and blankets by buyers during 
the past week. The wholesale clothing 
trade was a trifle more active, the pre- 
vailing warm weather having enabled retail 
clothiers to reduce their stocks to some ex- 
tent, and rather more business was reported 
ip some quarters by cloth jobbers. The 
movement in heavy clothing woolens on ac- 
count of back orders was continued on a 
liberal scale and more urgency to obtain 
prompt deliveries was manifested by 
clothiers. As before mentioned, some at- 
tempts to curtail or cancel orders have been 
made by early buyers; but such action has 
been properly frowned down by manufac 
turers’ agents and contracts for nearly all 
the most popular productions remain in full 
force. Prices of the most desirable cloth- 
ing woeolens and cloakings are unchanged; 
but Kentucky jeans are unsettled and weak, 
despite the large curtailment of anew 2 
that has lately taken place. 





FOREIGN GOODs. 

In the early part of the week the busi- 
ness of the foreign goods market was 
spasmodic and irregular, and finally re- 
lapsed into a quiet which is usually ex- 
perienced at this stage of the season. The 
demand was restricted to orders for smal! 
reassortmenits on specialties, despite the 
recent improvement fi busidess with re- 








taifers: ~ Blick and colored silks, rhdames, | 


, sating, Sona eic. were tikes in small 


met silks ruled quiet with importers. 


Velvets are receiving 4 fair share of atten- |’ 


tion and fancy ribbons are moving in 
moderate quantities. Dress goods were iv 
light request, aside from a few specialties, 
and the demand for housekeeping tinens, 
white goods, and handkerchicfs was of 
limited proportions. Laces and lace goods 
continued fairly active and there was a 
steady call for moderate lots of Hamburg 
embroideries. Hosiery was in limited re- 
quest and there was a fair business in 
fab: ic gloves, gauntlets, and lace mits. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pares as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


Forthe week 182. 1881 
Bnteféd at the port............++« $1,879,148 $1,104. 663 
Thrown om market.........0++++-+ 1,654,241 1,213,204 

Sinee Jan. ist: 

Entered at Port..........ceceeeee 63,251,179 50,695,788 
Thrown on market...........++++ 58,068,790 





AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION. 


THERE has recently been published and 
distributed from Washington, by authority 
of Congress, the official reports of the 
United States Commissioners at the Paris 
Universal Expositiop of 1878. 

These reports show the relative meriis 


“of the various exhibits from all parts of the 


globe, 

They are published in five large and beau- 
tiful volumes, with numerous finely-en- 
graved iliustrations, which clearly define 
the various characteristic productions of all 
the different nations thus represented. 

In these elaborate reports we find that 
different countries excel in different things. 
For example, the Italian display of mosuics 
was pronounced superior to anything of the 
kind seen elsewhere. The vases, toilet cask- 
ets, and many other things were wonderful 
productions of Italian art. 

From Greece, Egypt, and Persia were 
many beautiful samples of Grafito tiles. 
They are used for helis, vestibules, fire- 
places, etc, and are highly ornamental. 

The reports on Textile Fabrics give Enc- 
laod the preponderance over all others. The 
firm of Tootal, Broodhorst, Lee & Co., of 
Manchester and Bradford, secured the 
grand prize medal, as won by their exhibi'. 


CLocks AND WATCHES. 


The exhibits of France and Switzerland 
were very extensive and won the admira- 
tion of the jury for the beauty and perfec- 
tion of their work. 

Clocks that run a month were numerous 
and there were several that would run a 
year without winding. 

There were watches that would show 
the difference of time between any two or 
more of the great cities of the world. 

There was one watch, no Jarger than a sil- 
ver dime, that was certified to be an excellent 
timekeeper and struck the bours and balf- 
hours. In this class of exhibits America 
was also well represented in point of merit. 

The American Watch Co., of Waltham, 
Mass., were the recipients of the highest 
prize medal. 

AMERICAN DENTISTRY. 

The American exhibits in this department 
were adjudged far iv advance of all others 
and the award of the grand prize med: 
was accorded to Dr. J. Allen & Son, of New 
York City. 

SILVERWARE. 

Tiffany & Co., of New York, received 
the grand prize over all competitors, and 
were appointed jewelers and silversmiths to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Weles. 

Many other exhibits of great interest from 
various parts of the globe might be dwelt 
upon, would time and space permit; but 
we refer our readers to those volumes above 
named. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Moxpay Evexra. June 19th. 1888. 
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CARPETS 


Wk J. _—. 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS. 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 
Greatly Reduced. Prices, 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
in Anticipation 


OF CLOSING OUR 


Retail Sales 


ON JUNE 30th, 1882, 


THE REMAINING GOODS 


in All Our Departments 
ARE OFFERED AT 
Extraordinary Bargains 


during the Intervening Period. 


ALT Sew arI& Ci 


_ Broadway, 4thAve., 9th & (Oth Sts. 


“Ru MACY & (0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th on? 
NEW YORK. 

















WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


FIELD GAMES, 


consisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWR TENNIS, 
TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND BALLS. SOLD 
SEPAKATELY, IF SO DESIRED. 





All the novelties in 
PARASOLS, LADIES’ TIES, GLOVES, LACES, 
COLORED SILKS, ete., etc. at popular prices, 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL 


OUR EIN AND pte CATALOGUE NOW 


RA.MACY & 60, 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
1,000 Rolls, White 


¥, TAINED), of 8.00, 64, 04.50, AND $5 per 
WORTH WESRLY DOUBLE. 
in the city of? 


Also the most co assortmen 
fine white, te, red check and choice ody 
AT AND end np nea PRICES. 
ert the greats Foust uetion » a gales du aarne the the Yeason. 
ry on ~~ 
apjentminenice of 





LL OF 


“HH. P. WILLIAMS & €0., 
$50 Canal Street. 


-_ 











(Por the week ending, onsite, June 16th, 1883.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, , , eeeeeeee 83@ 
ae. coche 









FISH. 
George’s Cod new) ver he 40 
Grand Bank Coa. 
Mackere), No. 1, Mass. . 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass... 
Mackerel, No 8, Mass eee 
Herring, per box............+- 


SALT. 


Turk’s Islands, per bush.. 
Mediterranean................ — 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Higgins’s, “ — — 
Liverpool, ‘* a. — — 
Liverpool, “* Washington’s‘ 1 50 
Liverpool, ‘* 40 
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GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Ero. 
Frovs: 


er Extras.. 
TE tenons 
State Exira Brands...... e 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota mer 0) evee0 


Minnesols Strauuhts,.... ; 
Spring Wheat ore 


inter Wheat Seconds 

Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mich. 
Oh{fo Round Hoop Extra. . 
White Wheat Ex.. 9., Ind. 
Double Extras Ohio, ind, 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Double — 3 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 
Genessee Extra Brands.. an 
Winter Wheat, Patents.. 
White Wheat, Michigan. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
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Le som valeibesedsteln i hendoaet 
La RES SSSKSSRETRATESRRBKS 
SSS OH EDS DddDAASS DIST IA DEdIIT 
ITS BS SSR FSSSRSsavessansesss 
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‘eckly Market Review. 





MO. B..c0cce - 
Balt., Alex., “Georgetown. 
Richmond Fa mily........ - 
Krs Fioor 
cs apascoaneress eeee 
Pennsylvania ..... bdo <tcuc 
Corn MEaL: : 
ME ccscees soveedocce “OOO 
Brandywime ...6..e..++: 455 
Prize Medal.......... ee 
GRAIN. 
Waeat 
White .... 5.0 cecccceress SL B7pag 1 BS 
#4 Mo. B...66. corccsic wes h: Gm b= 
Red Winter..........+++++- 137 @. 144 
Cons: 
Mixed, neW.....0-+00-+s2007- 75,.@ — 78 
ET ncn sen <pnie ceccnees 2. = 
White, No. 2....... sos... 98°@ — 95 
Oats: 
WO ccc ccccccccce dence Oe ED —- OB 
Chicago ...... csuscocene 88 @ — 60 
New York.......4.-0..¢2+-—> 62.@ — 65 
- te 814@ 
ree . > — RE 
Penusylvania........... ——— @ — 84 
BEANS: 
Mediums..... eseed fh BOO @ B56 
Marrows..... --40@ 410 
MAB. copecpeseconcsce eppsace. ee 3 8 65 
Peas: 
Gréen, 1881, @ bush.:,..:.. 140 @ 1 45 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
Ca” Ae eee ee 875 @ 400 
PROVISIONB. 
Por 
) | Ppa ee 
xtra sacerrrrees -170@ 18 50 
Prime Mess . soccee = — @ 2200 
Family........ ddvesoe cosee = — @ 2% 00 
Bacon: 
Short Clear ... ....secese = — @ 12 7 
Lote Ger. eccnapee cece ab € $4 
Sh Rib. eeeeereeeee ctor <= 50 
Cur Mzats’ 
Smoked Hams..... cocrees = 166@ — 15 
Smoked ers........ — lij@ — 12 
Smoked Strips...:...:....— — @— 15 
@D WB. ceccccccccsccces Roe coq 3 
Gee Binnch codocctecepapete tons ae 
SDIGB.< -coccccce-ce ccccecceces 23 00 1@ WH 
WE Bic ccderccceteccobvetecse > 2s 00 mm 29 
GROSSES 05.0 d0ccses apabsvecebanl $0 90-@ os 
" Peer Nissi en = 
Gib Meab oc .4. se oth ct GH- 
eal as a. 38 
Basley Meal.......2.-.sscecee 81 a 
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Clover, Pre bene 65 @ - 7 
Straw, see Be — 0 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ —~ 0 @— % 
Short Rye Straw, * «vee 60.@ — 60 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


t' “as se «6 


Live, State, wasn ida tait 6% @7 75 


GUANO AND FEE FERTILIZERS. 











for Pearl. 





| ae Prater Naval 
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NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to chdice.........22 @27 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...... “Ra 
Btate » tubs. inferior ,....... .+«+..19 @28 
Weatern airy, choice to fancy coscece 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.... “tae M4 
— “OHEESE. 

State, Factory, fing, old....,....... ae 11 
Good to prime.... aia ve bret 
Fair to zood......... ° a - 9 @0 
Ohio factory, flat fine. deoek eet 9 (@10 
Flat, good to prime...... 09 cece cocece -7@9 
Skimmed creamery... cosececes OE 
Full-skimmed factory, new.. soovee 2@B 

EGGS. 
Long islaud New Jersey, aud uear-by — (128 
State and Pennsyivama........ erecbien al Ze 
Weatern and Canadian...,...... eseee 20 
LARD 
Guero: vee ee -8— — @$12 00 
hunh woes sagueseseuehpegens a — @ 12 530 
Redoed Sbde de eBGecsws seeenee — — @ 12 87 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked............ 15 @— 
Spring Chickens, Phiiadelpbia.-— 28 i. 33 
I A sé etnies 400000596006 — 15 @— 16 
“State and Western...... — 12 @— 14 
Ducks per 1bD...... .e..sssceees — 146 @ 18 
Wh» arpa 
pope ve secceece. Wess $1 % @32 B 
Beets, Southern, per 100 bnches, 2 00 @ 4 00 
Cabbage, Southern, per bbl..... 3.00 @ 350 
Cucumbers, “ per crate..... 100 @ 1 50 
Green Peas, ‘ OP EB «05> 00 2 00 @ 2 50 
Onions, per crate - 100 @ 2 00 
Potatoes, State Rose, “per bbi.. -50 @5 
Potatoes, Peerl per bbi..... 400 @ 4 50 
String Beans, Southern, per 4 bbl 3 50 @ 4 00 
Tomatoes, Southern, percrate... 1 12 1@ 1 50 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russet, xbury.......8 4 25 $6 450 
Hoy * Beiden Svescess @7 
Cherries, quitiets — BD. 50 06 _ a @— 15 
Strawberries, Southern......... — 10 @— 12 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pkd,per lb... —_ 9}@— 10 


4 D bok 
410 Fulten and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets New York. 


Apples, Sliced. State............ — 6@— 
Peaches, Peeled. ...............— 12 @=— 18 

‘eaches, Unpeeied......... scesemm 440— 5 
Blackberries...........+e+seeess —4@-— 

CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Srpes: 

City Dressed... .. -— 11 @ M4 

We-tern Dressed... csvacee 10 @— ll 
Live Surec: 

Wethers......... eoeccessoseee HI@— 6 
Live Lamps: 

Fair to primé...........- cere H@— % 
Live CaLves 

Jersey prime........++. socseem 8@— 8 

Ba -—@-— 
Hoes, Dressep: 

— per 100 lbs... eocbes 


ae 


e... Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano, ......... — @as Ov 
Listers’ Stand. Superphos — 00 
Ameponinied. is’d Bone .82 00 00 
“« =U. 8. Phosphate......... 20 00 50 
‘* Ground Bone............3) 00 @38 50 
“s Ce t Bone -.29 GO @81 00 
‘« Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
os ‘obaecco Fertilizer... ... .4F 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 00 
Baker's Rotate Fertilizer bpeare 50 00 
a Wee ee OH Nas BO 00 
sf Cabboge $9 <i-1i ape oo 51 00 
“ AA Ammonfiated Bn per 
Rs... Fertilizer #% 00 
elican Bone flizer. 87 50 
mr sompounded am a 
Bpec ged we ospba 
"Bardon Works 40 00 
HomesentT obacco bay 
60 00 
f 00 
pape ob 
Matfield ) , ¢ 4 
pPough’s | Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per Ibs.. 85 00 
Baugh’s Twent sveollar Phos- ms: 
ate + 3,000 Re ssc qsege 
Baugh's, Wartanited Pare Bone 
re Ly tea 85 00 
h’ ne, per 2, 
pet ir co seeuste pers: 81 00 GBB 00 - 
Allen’s Phosphate....,..-----+.+ Ff. £9 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... ‘ 
Guano, Peruy'n,rectified , > wy ¢.68 00. 00 
Standard } 1b ncdheyoteg 
. = or anape . 
Gun 40 | me.) Tiiceventnes.c6bi 52 00 @h4 00 | 
Bone, ground ne, average..,,,.— = 
“ wed, high C......— — do 
‘| Plier a i a @ : 4 
aster, peyton oe DO @ 
ur o! (80"p. ¢:), pér 
Suiphasect Aramonis, por 100lbe 498 Ge 
mmonia, per - 
Dried Blood, per unit......,.-..— — @ 8 00 
—We quote 5 @b} cents ‘for Pot 









Seana 
A“ MUTUAL RESERVE FOND LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.” 

Havine received inquiries from prom- 
inent persons in Washington and else- 
where about the “Mutual Reserve,” the 
following will prove interesting to readers 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, who hrve been de- 
luded into placing faith in ‘*«o-operative” 
imsurance. 








Co-OPERATIVE insurance is seductive, 
The system is sound in theory ; but in prao- 
tice it isa failure. As a rale, the man- 
agers of these associations are men who 
have been agents for insurance companies; 
but have been compelled to abandon the 
legitimate business, either from lack of 
success or loss of reputation. But it may 


be asked: ‘‘Are not some reputable men 
associated with many of these organiza- 
tions?” They are; but a close exauina- 
tion will show that they are merely figure- 
heads. 
are, as a rule, ignorant of life insurance 
and are innocently allowing their names 
and reputation to be used to mislead iguo- 
rant persons. 

Assume that the managers of a co-op- 
erative association have condueted its 
affairs with skill and economy and have 
secured a large number of healthy mem- 
bers, To make the organization complete 
and permanent, it will then be essential to 
do a great many impossible things. It will 
be essential to control all the members, so 
that every one shaH pay his dues and 
assessments promptly. It will be essential 
tosee that, as assessments become more fre- 
quent, members do not drop out. It will 
be essential, too, for the protection of the 
old members, that new and younger ones 
come fn to counterbalance the fucrease in 
the age of present members. 

But in experience just the opposite 
occurs. When a member dies and the but 
is passed round there are always members 
who refuse to pay the assessments; and, as 
the association is voluntary, they cannot be 
compelled to pay. Over and over again 
cases have been taken into court, in which 
the complaint was that the managers have 
failed to carry out their contracts, and the 
decisions have been that the deluded parties 
have no redress. 

As such an association grows older the 
deaths increase and the members begin to 
leave it. No powercan prevent their going. 
Then the only means of escape from utter 
ruin is the introduction of new members, 
who are younger and likely to live longer; 
but, forthe very reason that the old mem- 
bers go, new members refuse to come ih. 
What is the result? Those who continue 
to pay the assessments find av ever-increas- 
ing burden upon their shoulders. When 
one of them Uies, his friends discover that, 
instead of collecting the claim of a thou- 
sand or five thousand dollars, as the case 
may be, only a fractional part of the policy 
is received. Those who persistently hang 
on until the organization goes to pieces 


} find that there is no possibility of getting 


ony return for what they have pair in. 
In the meaptime, the manggefofit mined 
concern, if he be & mere adventurer, assis 
too often the case, has removed to some 
other locality, where he is already gather- 
ing.) ifm @ sew board of ornamental 
‘and igh! ly réspectable ‘citizens, who know 
nothing of the science of Ufe insurance; 
Fand he. is again p praperre circulars, con- 
tainin lausiblearticles to prove that under 
the bo tbh rative'system life insarance can 
be “ at less that cost. 
perhaps WA! will be said: “ The 
A, 22 Pat wh de “tn-bporative associa 
tions show that the officers are upright and 
benevolent men.” True enovgh. We have 
before us the statement of ove of them—the 
Morvan ve Foxp Lire Association, 
of New York City.’ Ite reported salaries 
ate less than $2,000; but, looking a little 
further, we fitid that the next item is for 
“commissions and rebates,” amonvting to 
over $23,000; and, although the ornamental 
president and other officers may receive 
$iéx8 Ie) potting; to show 
-¢oth mibsibas ‘are not 
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It is a significant fact that they - 
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paid inte the pockets of the prem of 
the society, who is, perhaps, the manager, 
or may have some more humble title or no 
title at all. The total receipts of this associa- 
tion for the year are a little over $47,000; 
so that the salaries, commissions, and re- 
bates are more than balf the year’s receipts, 
leaving out disbursements for expenses of 
al} other kinds, iacluding nearly $5,000 for 
‘commissions due on assessments in course 
of collection.” 


Here, by the way, isa fitting comment 
upon the idle boasts of economy made by 
the co-operative’s managers: transacting 
business of some thousands of dollars a 
year, paying » thousand or two only to its 
ornamental directors, but paying indirect- 
ly to some one in the background 50 per 
cent, or more of the total receipts. In this 
connection it may not be amiss to call at- 
tention to the boasts of some of these organ- 
izations—that their affairs are guarded in a 
careful and disinterested manner. To all 
appearances, this guarding is very much 
like taking particular pains to seethat there 
is no leakage in the bunghole of a cask, when 
whole pailfuls of its contents are being 
dipped out at the top. 

The merest glance at the financial state- 
ment of one of these organizations is suffi- 
cient to show to any person familiar with 
insurance the folly of the system. 

The assets of the Association in question 
constitute what is called a ‘‘Reserve Fund,” 
They amount to $14,407.88; but the whole 
of it, excepting a little more than $4,000, is 
made up of the following visionary items: 
**Cash in the hands of agents.” “ Dues 
outstanding, not reported on by agents.” 
Granting, for the sake of argument—and it 
is granting a great deal—that the Associa- 
tion will actually become possessed of the 
amount stated, let us see what its liabilities 
are: ‘‘None, except unadjusted death- 
claims of $3,000.” This, deducted from 
the assets, leaves $11,407.88, and which 
amount, if evercaibected from the agents, is 
all that the policyholders have as security 
that their contracts will be paid; for it is 
distinctly stated that the Association has no 
other Hablilities, It is certainly a frank ac- 
koowledgment that the policyholders have 
no legal claims, and that, if any part of their 
policies are paid, it will be as a matter of 
grace, butin no sense of a legal obligation. 

Thousands of co-eperative associations 
have been organized and have failed, thou- 
sands more will be organized and will fail 
before the public learn the truth by bitter 
experience, The average life of such insti- 
tutions is said to be not over five years, 
Some have existed fora longer period; but, 
asa rule, these have been supported by a 
connection with some other branch of busi- 
ness, which has furnished an element of 
continuity, holding the members together 
longer than the mere element of co-operat- 
ive insurance would have held them. 


[From the New York Weekly Underwriter.) 

We bave received from one of our sub- 
scribers in the State of Pennsylvania a let- 
ter making inquiries in reference to the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of 
New York. We have the annual state- 
ment of the Association before us, covering 
ten months’ business, to December 81st, 





1881, during which time it received from 
the holders of its certificates $47,298, of 
which $32,890 went for the expenses of 
the Association and the balance was sup- 
posed to be on hand on January ist. Such 
a supposition, however, is a somewhat 
violent one, there being actually on hand at 
that time $4,049.82 and the balance of the 
fourteen thousand and odd dollars was in 
the hands of agents and others. The Asso- 
ciation, as will be seen, has been eminently 
successful in furnishing its officers and 
agents with spending money. 
I 

STEAM-BOILER INSPECTION AND 
INSURANCE. 


Tue Hertford Steam-Boiler Inspection 
and bosurance Company has issued policies 
en 15,000 steam-boilers and employs a force 
of 33 trained inspectors. Their business 
extends throughout the entire country and 
is rapidly increasing. Wedo not know of 
any branch of insurance that deserves a 
more thorough and hearty endorsement 
than that carried on by this company. 
Not only is the owner protected in case of 
loss, but the boiler on which the risk is 
written is subjected to frequent and thor- 
ough inspection by skilled experts, and the 
fearful dangers to which the owners and 
employés are daily exposed are almost 
entirely averted. From a humanitarian 
point of view, the business of the Company 
should receive warm approval, and the own- 
er of a building in which steam-boilers are 
constantly in use is guilty of great 
negligence if he fail to utilize the advan- 
tages of steam-boiler inspection and insur- 
ance, unles? he is prepared to insure him- 
self and take every precaution to avoid the 
disasters which arise from a defective 
boiler. This is rarely done, and the work 
can be made more economical and system- 
atic by a combination of interests, such as 
is offered by the Company. 

The cost of insurance is slight and the 
policy covers all loss save that caused by 
fire. Damage to surrounding property is 
also included and the company makes good 
all damage not exceeding the sum insured. 
Extra and special inspection of boilers is 
also made at the request of the policyholder, 
without charge. 

In addition to the inspection and insur- 
ance of steam boilers, the Company does a 
large mechanical business, such as furnish- 
ing specifications for the construction of 
steam boilers and their chimneys, and other 
advice and suggestions on the subject 
of steam-boiler engineering, with which 
they are thoroughly familiar. They are 
also the publishers of a monthly journal, 
The Locomotive, in which the subject 
of steam boilers is given careful atten- 
tion. The monthly reports of the Com- 
pany’s inspectors and a list of boiler explo- 
sions is also published in the paper, which 
is sent free to all policyholders. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company is the pioneer 
organization of its kind, and so long as their 
business is conducted with the care and 
attention now exercised they deserve the 
encouragement and support of all who use 
steam boilers and who are thus in a meas- 
ure responsible for the lives of those in 
their employ. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Unver the requirement of the civil code 
in France master workmen are held liable 
to their employés for the greater portion of 
the numerous accidents happening to these 
latter while at work in their respective 
shops and factories. To meet these lia- 
bilities, these master workmen have gen- 
erally made contracts with certain insur- 
ance companies to cover such claims as may 
arise under the law, and, to meet the prem- 
fums on this class of insurance, the employ- 
ers bave made an assessment upon the 
wages of their workmen to the extent of 
40 centimes per 100 francs. 

The workmen of Nantes, who at first 
consented to this arrangement, have recon- 
sidered the matter, and now contend that, 
as the employers took out this insurance to 
protect themselves against their own per- 
sonal liability, imposed by the law—in 
which they, the workmen, have no inter- 
est—they, the employers, must pay their 
own premiums. The result has been a 
strike among the workmen, who refuse 
longer to submit te the deduction of this 
assessment from their wages, and rightly, 
too, for, as it now exists, it is but a deduc- 
tion of this amount from their legitimate 
earnings, inuring to the sole benefit of the 
masters; but it is the first strike, among the 
many that we have heard of, that seems 
really to have strict equity and justice as 
its foundation. A reduction of wages 
to be paid might be legitimate, from neces- 
sities of the business; but a reduction under 
these circumstances is but a fraud upon 
workmen.—IJnsurance Age. 
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INSURANCE ITEM. 





InsuRANCE COMMISSIONER PEAKES, of 
Maine, warns the public against a number 
of co-operative concerns that are attempting 
to establish themselves in that state. ‘Not 
one of them,” he says, ‘‘ has a license from 
this department, and will not have while 
the present commissioner is in office. The 
public is warned against such fraudulent 
companies, but is respectfully urged to re- 
port any violation of the statute, which 
will be dealt with summarily and without 
favor. Hereafter ignorance of the law will 
be no excuse for its violation. Every per- 
sop doing business for a company which is 
is not licensed ie liable to a penalty.” 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder as stockholder and entitled to 
participate In distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ee. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOGN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Pire) Insurance Co. 
Sean Seo on, 


Mra 106 Broadway, E. 
ecesess $1,458,827 07 


341,657 63 
1,000,009 00 


eer rr errr 





NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... —— . 
ecoeees * poecr90 a 1,406,730 81 


Torph Geek Av Assets, Jam. lets 09 sos 51 31 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. BH. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
PF. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


HENRY C. 
AURELIUS I B. FULL, 





WI A : 
THEODORE L “fusren, Jo HN H. bY 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
‘OLD, Y EYR 
M. RICH A H. 
HORACE B. wh. URI. 
rTMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN. 
ALEX. RF. Vo a DISH JOHNSON, 
we. L. R . M. BU aM, 
E. W. CO -D. 
EO. W. JACOB WEND 
JAMES FRAS JNO. F. SLATER. 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNORE 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. $2,1!2,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely imvested. 


State agents wanted in some of the best states, 
Local Agents vranted in every City and large Town. 
Apply di to this Company. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres'’t. H. STOKES. Pres’t. 
N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. 3. L. HALSEY, Seo’y 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Gompany, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 














GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 


CASH CAPITAL....... oebcces cnentapedseoeenes Scoccccnctscccccecsivdochtabogressdbecs oc cocaghescagnocecss se cpesiveecs hesedeeh sssseeeeee> - 3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... atanravbditbaeitndctthas eceve 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses........- sieved ¥edeSeseecenconsscnepdepecoes 


Wet Sarpolus. ........--:.--c0e00 


tie a i ik. civ ccindtintsatginnemmmnsente bias inealivicdiaonten 





CSCC HE EEE eT HHH HEHE EEE EE eeeeee See eRe SHEE ETE EEE EEE EEEE 


Tr rrreerree re Eee eee eee eee eee eee eee SOC E SEES EH SETHE HEHEHE HE EE EEE SESE EES 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


FELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURAXCE, 


"245,595 36 


sisttesseeeeesseeess 1,806,180 90 





-++++-+- $6,995,509 26 





Cagh fm Banks...... 2.2... cccccccccccccceccccscccccccsccsssccces soeesseses $130,172 31 | State and brea Bonds (market value)....................cccccccees 121,750 08 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth o.penese'es . $341.3 7 50, Sa ol sree cmaps ot ves ll = abe ewe ts --+ 229,750 00 
GB GOD LTEO). 60 6s.000 ceconcegescsqcesccecces eesdeceuuen Sar eccemboteuten +555 ,85 Interest due on Ist January, 1882....................... ae ey aay 85.819 19 

an ’ 
United States Stocks (market value)..........-.+++- cesncccccecscccesseees 9079,500 00 |* Premiums Uncollected and te ba Ts of Agents... uhnepemeeneiideniten 80. os 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market valee)............--+- 664,625 OO Meal Estate. ....:.....c.:ccssssseceeseeeeeersensensecs sescccsscecsecccsecece 47,880 68 





Fotal...cccce PPPrTTTTTTTITiT ttt ee ha eee ee ed $6,995,509 26 


T. B. GREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


} Ase’t See's. 





J. i. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-P res. 
HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Soeiety, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which. after three years, is nscoNTEST- 
asL®, If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
upable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of bis widow and 
ehildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Bociety since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by apy other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
vot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
end a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may ren for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“‘Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

®. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may bay an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
fature premfums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional tnformation on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
| W. ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL BORROWS, | VicePresidenta 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL ANSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx. Janvary 267rs, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit gre following Statement of its 
@ffaire on the 3ist December, 1841. 
Premiams on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 
188., to Slat December, 1881. ..."84,080,487 10 
on Policies not marked 





Ist Jamuary, 188. ...... 20... ... ccc ceceeee 1,597,5°4 47 

otal Marine Premtums................... 95,697,081 87 
Premiums marked off from Ist semeaey, rhe 

1881, to Slst December, 1881. - $4,110,176 72 


oe Company has th the following ARselS— 
United States and pw of New York 





Stock, Penk. other $ i 758 00 
Loans he 2 | itocks and o " ee bon 00 
Real Estate and Claims due renwal oie 1 
eka Notes and Bilis "Receivable... 1,681,294 23 
ash in Bank pSeseastenesccenredtadieatbeeuee 3.7,765 
Amount....... eeeccccocececcese eoeeccees $13,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all tuter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 
A Gividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
{ssued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES: 
tite NES HORACE GRAY 
ARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. 
H. H MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, + 
H RUSSELI, ROBT B. MINTURN 
oe 9 A aA 
GO IAP sims, ED D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT 1. ART 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE , 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHAR D. LEVERICH, 
DGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. WILLIAM H. FOGG. 
THOMAS ¥ YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HO RACE HUR 
SHY Dime EXRY COLLINS 
RY 5 
wae JOUN L. RIKER. 





CHARLES P. B 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, $4 Vice. Pres't 


NEW W ENGLAND 
LIFE USTRINCE (0. 


OF BOSTON. 


AMesete . +--+ es eevee $15,041,878 40 
Liabilities... s+ «ses 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...... 588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M, GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, J 41 ome 


ERALITY TO THE 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Tesued. 











HANOVER 


FIRE {NSURAnCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 


ee ee vqovene ie. Bly 
rve for rejimareiee . me q 
NET steewee on 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, nt, 1882. senie 141 29 


B. 8. WALCorT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


muted POR: TINENTAL 

“iNet tos” 

oF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
92,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
“ JA8. 8.-P. 
peti 











THE INDEPENDENT 


or 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL’ REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCH COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. — 


January 1st, 1882. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881...... ecccedsceccecs+»- 041,344,120 85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Ee ee ere ey TTT 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. 1st, 1881......... «eee. 887,972 183—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
estate sold)..... pdnatiiiened sankedsiakeesebotespe 2,789,821 70 
Less interest. accrued Jan. Ist, 1881............ «-... 857,167 837— 2,482,654 88—$10,483,386 27 


$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Lesses by death, including reversionary additions to same....... - $2,018,208 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
ditions tO GAME........ cece eseeesdeee dadodaccodes eundlYeaees 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiams on canceled policies.. 2,518,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders.........0+5-+--eeee sees $5,091,820 22 
Taxes and reimsurances........ wo cvedtede dh ccvedcocnsecevcscveseoes 224,772 24 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 379,860°21— 96,697,480 26 


—_———— 


$45,130,006 86 





ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since rece§ved), ...-..»eeree- $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, | and otber stocks 
(market value $19,815,306 20)..........c000edeseegeee bd eviedvoe 17,216,581 42 
EEE eT TTT TTT ee eee Te -» 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Conipany as additional collateral security).............+» -o«« 18,205,080 78 


*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ...... FR eer 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 


subsequent to Jam, Ist, 1882..........eceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeemeceee 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in soured of transmission dnd col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies 600,000, fricluded 
NE SEY TY LIES AE 227,082 97 
Agents’ balances............ eres E ccbwosncettte cheas 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investmente Jan. Ist, 1882...........600.00 000s 291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ Seset $2,098,774 78 





#A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department ofthe Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - - $47,228,781 64 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, BEE 6scceccccce coves» §961,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... ,..,.+.e-ceseeercceecreeeees 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..... Veloce geccasensetblace 2,965 85 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent: Carlisle net premium, .;.....-040)---seeeeee sere ee . 39.716,408 68 
Reserved for contingent labilities to Tontine Dividend Fand, over 

and above a 4-per-cent, reserveon exiating policies of that class. 2,054,244 02 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance... .....4..seeccacseesseeee 28.889 67 





$42,401,745 03 

Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cemt..........000...-s.cceseneseecrerenneseee’ Mhy827,086 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 


Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, svailable on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, inwuring $92.374,281. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901,887. 

Number of Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005, Amount | Jan. lst, 1 879, 125,282,144, 

lieies Jan, let, 1681" Bun t Rick | Jan. tee, 4 186 THONG, 

in Force ‘an. ist, " . a av. ist a 916. 

- Jan. Ist, 1882, 53,927. | Jan. Ist, 1882, 151,700,824. 
1877, $1,638,128. 187%, shee, 457. dan. ete 1878, $8,004,144. 
Desth- | s973, 1,687,676, Tmeome 1,948,665, _Diviefble {Jan lat. 1879, 2,811,436. 
claims 1879, .1,569,854. from af vo Surplus‘at Son Tet, 1880; 8,120,371 
1880, 1,781,721 880, 2,317,880, Jan. 1st, 1881, 4:905,096 


Paid, | 1ecr' Sorsigoa, Tterest | inet’ ghaanene. *Per Cent. [Ta et ese’ dav oon 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D, 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MABTIN, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. 8. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM 8. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL. Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 





‘ever 
t. 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market valine $2,883,577 50).. 2,876,000 00 5 


» GHAR, WRIOE?, XD. t Medica! Beamisare ‘WILLIAM. H, BEERS, seers 
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THE INDEPENDENT. [Jurie 22, 1889, 
Old aud AMoung an TA er Ware rejoiced, nt On woe to be expelled. I dine to see if nothing 
. ~ pa <r could be done to prevent it.” 
a 6 a e 
poxormy's Puars. |. eatinsa | Se eee = | ft paipec 3a too 
BY MAUD LINCOLN. Ged voiped en dying knell, going to live in the city when I'm a man. | * Seth would give me a place in the benk. af 
“was n'y Brompton villa, a ay ‘ m2 eOUS RES Phd ities cs Wak so the disgrace, my son! Don’t you 
On@-aniling mordin May, — But Nature herd 'ghingt Art tebetol./ on a prancing white horse just where I want | think of that ?” 
Wher guests were met to velebrate = , © He ip. too weird Me, ane to, and have a steamboat and everything.” “ . Why, ail the smartest fellows get ¢ 
Miss Dorothy’s birthday, Sighed Dorothy, one night, at tea, “ Yes,” said the little gis); ‘‘and I shall be péllied or susperided here. No fellow: 
And Lady Chelsea Ware was there As from her cup she drank. a big woman, and know how to make nut- | spirit would stick to such a strict set 
In robes of sdulful gray, yi) 6 Ps ‘ala eee cakes, like my mamma.” rules, You don’t understand.” 
With gaze of utter pity ‘‘If I am governor,” he added, not heed- O, dreary. moonlight, tall, classic elms, 
pon these pntaught sous, Then flashed the “ Oriental” eyes, ing her remark, ‘‘ I'll have the school keep | lifting your dark branches against the sky, 
Wie gifts had brought of earthy things, ip porotag arose. vacations and not term-times, and have two | gray halls and towers covered with snow, 
‘Rings, vases, sugar-bowls, you abuse my Frank Decansé or three more Fourth of Julys and Thanks- | what a dreary picture yon make to the tired, 
The lady bears a precious plate He doesn’t wear such clothes givings.” disappointed father, as ks out upon 


All swathed in satin folds. 


Her godmother presegted it, 

With most impressive air, 

And said; “ ’Tis purest blue and white; 
80, Dorothy, beware 

To fall below its standard. 

Live up to it, my dear.” 


The walls were newly papered 

In olive tints and cream, 

Whereon to hang this priceless plate 

Of blue and white, this dream, 

The msthetes came and clasped their 
hands 

And said it was “ supreme.” 


One short, swift month the magic plate 
Hung lone upon the wall, 

From head to foot, within, without, 

Ite witchcraft did enthrall 

Fair Dorothy, who in straight gowns 
Shot up supremely tall. 


From sowing one intense idea 
Methetical the crop is. 

All budding maids raved o’er her dress 
And wildly begged for copies. 

She carried lilies in her hand 

Aud trimmed her gowns with poppies. 


From out her roomsall modern things, 
Bo crude, the maid did banish. 
Victoria’s day must needs be forced 
Before Queen Anne’s to vanish. 

’Twas Florentine, Venetian art, 

'Twas Japanesé and Spanish. 


The vases Della Cruscan, 
A terra-cotta urn ; 
The hangings Early English, 
The pictures after ‘‘ Burne,”’ 
“ Effects ’’ in dead gold and old blue, 
That cause the soul to yearn. 


And artists thronged her drawing-rooms, 
Of sickly form and spare, 

And whispered ; “Sach a poem !”’ 

And sighed she was “ So rare.”’ 

They swooned before her Chinese gowns, 
Raved at her Titian hair. 


While poets in verse passionate 
Compared her lustrous eyes 

To Oriental tea-cups, 

And in like ardent wise 

Praised her medimval eyebrows, 
And her Hortense bonnet-ties. 


Her godmamma smiled languidly 
And called her a success, 

But said : “ Remember, Dorothy, 
For all your plate to bless.” 

In Lady Chelsea’s pathway stood 
One lion, I confess. 


This was 4 modern youth, named Frank, 
Who flourished ’neath her ban ; 

No fourteenth century Florentine, 

An “every-day young man,” 

Withal engaged to Dorothy, 

Deny the fact who can. 


Frank didn’t care for blue and white, 
Nor these esthetic clothes ; 

He hated lilies, wilted things, 

Give him a cabbage rose. 

And so between the tender pair 
Contention oft arose. 


But Lady Chelsea Ware stood firm, 
While Frank jecred, scolded, plead ; 
She flattered Dorothy until 

She almost turned ber head. 

At last, alas! in angry haste, 

The parting words were said. 


Thus Frank, repenting all too sédn 
The words that sealed his fate : 

“* My wife shall never dress like this, 
You priestess of a plate !”” 
Rash words! But Dorothy declined 
All farther vain debate ; 
With haughty mien she turned around 
And quickly kissed the plate. 


“ This utter gem has made me all 
Iam, and I'll be true 
To beauty and its teachings ; 
oan 
Ww 
He groaned, the maid withdrew, 


— 





Fi 


As Mr. Bell, or stiffen up 
In that affected pose, 


“* He’s worth a dozen Mr. Bells 
And all their silly trash.” 
Just then the sacred plate fell down, 
All with a woeful crash. 
Godmamma fainted at the sight, 
*Twas broken all to smash. 


But Dorothy, not looking round 
At Godmamma or placque, 
Seized pen and wrote, with frantic haste, 
In letters small but black : 
“ Dear Frank, unless you’ve changed your 
mind, 
Why, I’ve changed mine. Come back.” 


Swift answering came the conquering 
Frank. 
The butler coughed and smiled. 
“ Miss Dora is alone,’’ he said, 
In accents wise and mild. 
“ A plate was broke, and really, sir, 
Her ladyship’s quite riled.” 


Imagination must suffice 

To paint the reconcilement ; 

Such scenes need transcendental terms, 
All others are defilement. 

Enough that Dorothy bewailed 

Her “ blue and white” beguilement. 


A wedding gift the Godmamma, 
Wrought to sarcastic pitch, 
Bestowed—a loathly modern bowl, 
With gilding wide and rich. 

“ We're safe,”’ said that Philistine Frank. 

‘* This surely can’t bewitch.”’ 

NewrTon Omwren, Mass. 
nn 


PELATIAH’S SON. 





BY MARY MORRISON, 


PEeLATIAH NortHworTH sat in his large 
wooden arm-chair by the bright open fire 
im the twilight of an October day. In his 
arms he held his baby boy, who was laugh- 
ing and crowing at the firelight, and trying 
to jump from his father’s arms to his flery 
playfellow. The wife and mother knelt by 
them, and tried to turn the baby’s attention 
by cooing to it in its own language. The 
fitful glow threw giant shadows of them on 
the wall and made a weird background for 
their happy faces. 

* Patience,” said her husband, seriously, 
as the child grew quieter, “‘it is time for us 


't6 neitie the boy.” 


“We will call him Pelatiah,” said Pa- 
tience, looking up proudly and lovingly in 
his face. 

“No,” he said; .“‘ not that... [we been 
thinking of a better name—Joshua. You 
know what that méatis. ‘Fe shall savé His 
people from their sins,’ His own name will 
bea constant. reminder to him. Do you 
know, wife, what [hope? It seems very soon 
to think of it, looking at these little hands 


| W4ind feet,” he added, as hée pulled up the 


baby’s dress and held the little white-socked 
foot in his large, brown hand; ‘“but'I hope 
he may be a minister and preach the Gos- 
pel.” 

A. sudden cry from the baby made its 
mothier take it in her arms and forget for 
the time the great question of its future; but 
long after the child lay asleep in its little 
crib, the mother, sitting by a table, wrote 

.and over on a scrap of paper ‘‘The 


over. 
Red. Joshua Northworth.” 


The village of Wenamisset ‘was situated 
on the left bank of a river of the samé dame. 
An arched stone bridge connected it with 
the small town of Rockton. Farmhouse 
chimneys sent up their smoke here and there 
among the trees, and many cattle browsed 
in the still, green pastures by the river-side. 

Little Joshua arrived at the honors of red- 
topped boots and copper tges, went to the 
village school, cut his name in the desk, 
learned his lessons ae tan 





‘“‘Why, Josie,” said Temperance, ‘I 
don’t believe they'll let you be governor if 
you dothat. There, your father is calling 
you! We must go!” So they ran home, 
hand in hand, and the minnows played in 
peace again. 

From his childhood it had been planned 
that he should be sent to college, and as soon 
as he was old enough he was sent to Rock- 
ton, to be fitted for it; but his father had 
given him, in all his leisure time, out- 
door work upon his farm, that he might 
grow in bodily strength*and vigor, as well 
as mentally. 

After four years’ study in Rockton he was 
examined and pronounced fitted to enter the 
sophomore class. The Summer vacation 
passed rapidly and the day forhis departure 
came. He was to be driven over to Rockton 
in the farm-wagon, walk on the track to 
Scarsboro’, and then take the cars. All his 
needed outfit was easily packed in a valise, 
which he could carry in his hand. In one 
corner his mother had put her little pocket 
Bible, ‘‘Joshua,” she said, ‘‘ don’t forget 
this. It has been your father’s light all 
through his life.” 

‘‘No, Mother. Oh! no.” And the tall, 
handsome boy held her face between his 
hands and bent down and kissed her; and 
yet he did forget—not the book, but the 
light that was hidden within it. 

Northworth was in a wild set in college. 
So somebody said. He had written home 
that he wanted more. money; and __ his 
father and mother, in ignorance of co 

es, believed him he be in 


The farm ineome snd th Powe 


dividends were lat! ont 
than ever before, the outlying w 
was sold, the milk and eggs were sent mga 
market, and Patience Northworth went out 
nursifig when opportunities afféred. | | 
He wrote to his old playmate; ‘I 
you still spend your time in the old goody- 
goody way, going to church ‘and Sunday- 
school, churning butter, and reading the 
Bible. I wonder now how! ever could have 
lived such a humdrum life as I did. bam 
finding out how to enjoy life now. Weshall 
never be young but once.” 
“Temperance,” said Mr. Northworth, one 
morning, to the nye girl who had 
for a few days to stay with thi Be 
ticketh dake “I am 
afternoon. I have a letter from the.college 
president.. I am afraid,” and here his voice 
trembled—‘‘afreidmy boy is il or something. 
Can you do double: duty fora night or two, 
and see that Jonas takes good care of Brin- 
die and carries the oats to the mill early?” 
It wae-aclear, cold, moonlight evening in 
Baystown, the ground was ¢oteréd ‘with 
snow, and the air was chiming with bells. 
Northworth and a large party of girls and 
students had just started for a sleigh-ride. 
‘‘ Why,” said: Bessie Lossling,” you're go- 
— to “2 a ote me ee from the 


aye ty? 
bee od hed. 
SR ee orn came out 
of the Ark, I ani sare.” , 


Northworth’ glanced at the retreating 
form mnie Ae Aas It flashed 
across his High. pit bs bs fetes; 


but he thou oe, oF nw gidlwe take 


such a journey, 
with the whip. 


his horses 
It waa after twelve when he caine back to 


his room. Hé opened the door. .‘Tiitre sat 





his father! “Joshua,” hé said“ am very 
tired and faint. Can yougive ar 
to eat before we 

gon more pénitent and 
gis a ere lop he 
Miike. 1 ah suet pena pbe 
dent this morning. 





you. It seems as ‘f the sunshine were gone 
from his heart; as 1f he, too, were covered 
with snow. ry 

In his mind he revolves the begging errand 
to his brother in the city the next day with 
the doubt of success, for he will give no 
flattering account of his son. Sturdy, hon- 
est man. 

“For your sake,” says the brother, “he 
shall come;” and so it happened that Joshua 
Northworth left college, and went into busi- 
ness in the city, only a few people knew 
why. 

“I don’t see how ‘tis,” said old Mra 
Brewster, when she heard of it. ‘‘I thought 
them Northworths was agoin’ to make & 
minister of Joshuway. I’m afraid they're 
gettin’ worldly-mind 

Mrs. Northworth was making apple turn- 
overs. . In all Wenamisset no one could 
make them as well—just the right crispiness 
outside, just the jucy, spicy combination 
inside. It was a bright, clear Winter morn- 
ing, and Patience, in her little white cap and 
apron, flitting to and fro, sang ‘‘ Antioch” 
with all the peace and joy of a contented 
heart. ‘‘ Let Heaven and Nature sing” rose 
in loud, sweet notes, as she opened the oven, 
to take a peep at the browning treasures 
within. As she shut the oven door, there 
eame a chime of sleigh-bells, the door opened, 
and: her husband came in. 

“These Baldwin apples ‘have a spicier 
flavor this year than ever before, dear. I 
wish,” she said, looking up, “ Joshua, were 
going to be here, to— God be merciful to 
us, Father, what has happened ?” 

‘Call me father no more, Patience! O, 
Absalom, my son, my son!” 

“Is he dead,” sobbed Patience, 
boy?” Oh! what has happened?” 

He murmured, hoarsely: ‘‘ The paper in— 
in my pocket.” 

The anxious mother drew it out, with trem- 

bling hands; her eye caught the words ‘Bank 
Defalcation.” ‘A clerk,” it said, ‘‘very good 
family,” ‘father of high reputation,” ‘living 
near Rockton.” That wasit! A mist came 
before her eyes, the kitchen seemed to spin 
around her. She knew no more until she 
found herself on the sofa, with Pelatiah 
kneeling by her, rubbing her hands. ‘‘ For- 
give me,” he said, as she opened her eyes, 
“I was such a brute! I thought only of 
myself.” 
.. And the farmer and his wife sat alone by 
their fireside that night. Somehow, as the 
shadows danced on the wall and the fire- 
light shone in their faces, the night twenty 
years before came back to theif minds. 
“We will call him Joshua.” The paper 
still lay in the desk—Rev. Joshua North- 
worth. A letter lay in the mother’s lap. 

“ Dear Mother: I can call you so, for I know 
a mother is like God im that she never ceases 
to remember her child, however sinful he may 
be. Idon’t know howl did it. I took alittle. 
There seemed such loads and loads of it, and I 
was in debt to a poor woman. If I had not 
foolishly spent my money, I should have had 
enough to pay her. I meant to pay it back to 
the bank; but I delayed and now] am await- 
ing trial. Idid wrong. I am sorry, but I must 
wait the penaty; but, dear Mother, I am young. 
You shall not always be ashamed ofme. Ihava 
been foolish, as well as wicked. I thought the 
Book you loved so well was old-fashioned. I 
thought churchgoing was useless. I gave it all 
up and leaned on myself; but, so many of the 
fellows in the city feel just the same, I don’t 
know whether. anything less would have 
brought me to my senses. . 

“Josnua.”” 


And their hearts found a little comfort in 
this. The long-dreaded trial ended and he 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
Work went on in sad routine at’the farm- 
house, One Christmas had passed with the 
son in prison, another Christmas was ¢om- 
ing. . Patience seemed t6 grow absent 


, 












minded. Tf any one e spoke ‘to her or if she 

aril any sound, she would start. She ate 
but de gad seemed to shun all Goinpaity. 
She was silently, resolutely making up. her 
mind to a great effort. She told noone; but 
she was going to see the governor, to sue for 
her boy’s forgiveness. She was sure, if he 
saw his letters and knew of his good con- 
duct in the prison, he would shorten his 
sentence. She thought her hushand would 
forgive her when he saw the result. So she 
went off, one day, with the letters in her 
pocket, after leaving a note on the bureau, 


saying she had gone on important business || 


and would soon be back. Jonas drove her 
over to Rockton, and left her at the store 
there, wondering much when told that he 
was not to call for her, and purposing to tell 
his master as soon as he could return. He 
had noted the strange ways of the quiet, sad 
woman aiid was fiot without fear of in- 
sanity. 

Brave, weary Patience, waiting in the gov- 
ernor’s drawing-room alone! How eloquent 
she meant to be when hecamein. A step on 
the stairs, the door opens, what a kind face, 
what a cordial, pleasant way he had; but 
where were all her words? Not one came. 
She laid her package of letters in his hand. 
He opened it, read one, and looked at her 
‘with surprise and pity. ‘I see,” he said. 
“T understatid it all. I will keep the pack- 
age and investigate the case. I have met 
your husband. He is one of the kind of 
men who give character and strength to a 
republic; bone and sinew, heart and mind 
all true. I will try and send you word. 
Good-evening!” And, before she had a chance 
to thank him, he had left her. She thought 
she had time to take the train for Scarsboro’. 
She would not mind walking on the track 
from there to Rockton, even if it were dark. 
Sle thust get home. Pelatiah would be 
worrying about her. Not only ‘‘ worrying,” 
Patience; but searching the country far 
and wide, thinking his wife is insane and 
almost crazy himself with the thought. 

In her loop-hole of retreat Mrs. Brewster 
heard the news. ‘In my opinion, that 
crazy Northworth woman ought to. be shut 
up,” she said. “Why, she. might do no 
end o’ harm,” 

‘* Why, Ma, I guess she’s perfectly harm- 
less. Haint she?” said her invalid spouse. 

“*T tell ye, Shadrach, there’s never no 
knowin’, never” 

Patience Northworth is walking on the 
track toward Rockton. The stars are 
shining, and her heart is so hopeful and 
glad that the heavens seem to be full of mu- 
sic, as if it were the first Christmas night. 
While crossing the track, where a switch 
leads down beside the main track, her foot 
catches ina frog. She cannot draw it out. 
She wrenches and twists and tugs; but her 
foot is held as if in a vise. She calls; but 
there is no one near. Then it flashes upon 
her that she may be run over, .. She imagines 
she hears a whistle.in the distance and is 
paralyzed. 

Far.and near, up-hill and down-stream, 
men were searching for her. Almgst wild 
with excitement, Pelatiah Northworth drew 
in his hofse to take breath a moment where " 
a lonely woodpath crossed the railroad 
track. was that dark object there? 
It was@he? She was going to commit sui- 
cide! He would prevent it. He heard a 
distant-"Whistle. He left his- horse and 
rushed. to her, and: found how she was held: 
He had but a moment te:ithink: He fast- 
ened some papers on his riding-whip and 
took out his matches, Tlie headlight of 
the engine appeared round:the curve. He 
lighted his papers and waved them. A puff 
of wind blew out the light} He heard the 
thunder of the wheels conting nearéx. Death 
seemed sure. He tried another match and 
waved the sighal again. The train came 
glaring, thundering.on. As it, was almost 
upon them, it stepped, The engineer got off 
the freight train; priefl up the rail, and res- 
cued the poor, unconscious ‘woman; The 
danger was over, the rail put back, and the 
train went on; but the poor husband, pale 
and trembling, knelt by her side g moment | 
and thanked God for, the escape, The first 
words she. said were, as they were bending 
Over, her, besiaida, a8 home: “t He is all right, 
I haye seen the governor.” And shortly after 
pom t?.2 whole story, explaining all her con- 

uct. 

Pelatiah and ‘Patience Northworth were 
siting by the fre in the twilight. ‘Phe lonely 





THE AN DEPENDENT. 


‘Christmas dinner was over. “The firelight 
‘shone upon Patience’s white hair and cap 
and the tall shadows danced upon the par+ 


‘lor wall., Only one was missing to complete 


the old group of three. Nothing had been 


heard from the governor sitice Patierite had 


seen him. 

“Mother!” The door opened. ‘“Joshua!” 
“Father!” The young man knelt at his 
mother’s feet. Rover came bounding in, 
barking and jumping, rough and joyous, 
The little picture clock on the wall struck 
five silvery notes, a pine-knot fell into the 
coals, and the whole room was suddenly fl- 
lumined. All the sad past was forgotten. 
‘There was a present and a future! Their 
son was nearer to them in his humiliation 
than he had ever been in his false 
pride. 

It was in the early morning, in the fol- 
lowing Spring. Joshua, with his dog, stood 
by the bars, looking over the fields of young 
grass. The frost was out of the ground, the 
brown earth was refidy for the plow, the 
ice was melted, and the river reflected all 
the blue and gold of the sky. Behind him 
rose the smoke” over the red-roofed farm- 
house, among the budding boughs of the 
great oak which overshadowed it. 
young man lodked out upon the scene, he 
thought : ‘ The river is out of prison. The 
earth, too, is released from Winter’s iron 
fetters. God has made me free. Mother 
Nature smiles upon me when all else is 
dark. My hands, by my father’s care and 
training, were made strong to labor. The 
fields shall wave with corn, the cattle feed 
in the pastures. My father’s heart shall be 
made glad. Men may scorn me for awhile; 
by and by they shall say, as the governor 
said of my father: ‘Bone and sinew, heart 
and soul for God and the country.’ A New 
England farm! I bless God for the herit- 
age. I have sinned. God is merciful. 
He is with me in Paradise here and there is 
a better Paradise hereafter.” And a little 
bird flew out from the hedge near by, and, 
perching on a bough over his head, sang, 
sang as if all his little heart would pour it- 
self out in gladness. 

Six years passed. Nature had bountifully 
repaid the young man’s devotion to her. 
He was fast getting the position which he 
had once despised, but now most longed 
for. 

“‘T don't'see,” said old Mts. Brewster, as 
she looked over her glasses at the people go- 
ing to church, “heow it is that folks give 
such ceountenance to that Northworth fel- 
ler. When I was young, ef a young man 
had ever been in prison, we gals wouldn’t 
a-seen him, ef he’d been right under our 
hoses. An’ there’s the minister himself. a- 
shiikin’ hands with Joshaway, an’ the min- 
ister’s daughter, Temperance, a-lookin’ up 
an’ bowin’, as ef he was a respekabul citi- 
zen!” 

‘Well, now, Ma,” squeaked a little, thin 
voice from a dried-up form on a gray cov- 
etedbed in the corner, “‘hev ycou forgot 
the parabul of the Prodiy gal’s son? I nev- 
er been so much to meetin’ as yeou; but I 
remember that.” 

“ An’ then,” she continued, ‘his hevin’ 
all that nice farm his father took so much 
gare on!” And she groaned as she. took a 
pinch of snuff. 

“Guess his father’d sight ruther he’d hey 
it than any other feller,” responded her hus- 
band. 

“TY think it’s a-temptin’ Providence to 
allow such doin’s. I suppose, now, he'll 
marry that gal, an’ incl Ms Joa Ss 
cakes every Sabbath mornin’ 
ef he was somebody; an’ we, 9s 





re he’ supposed it would te—jes’ 

so!” 

Ow: Tuesday last Queen Viletoria completed 

¢ 45th year of her reign. The reigns of only 
other English sovereigns have exceeded 


ag 
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éince the Norman Conquest. are Henry 
I, who lived: tobe 67 years; Henry III, who 
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BY MARY L. BOLDES wasn, 
Tut light comes through Tough the shutters, Mams’s 


up and gone away | 
Why, I really do believe ft’s beginning to be 
! 


day 
And I have hardly slept at all, so short the time 
has been 


Since I drank my mffk, and went te bed, and 
Mamma tucked me in. 


It fs so nice and snag and warm, right here in 
Mamma’s bed, 

And I am-so very sleepy I don’t Hike to lift my 
head. 

There! She’s coming now to call me; but I 
shut my eyes up tight, 

And make her think I’m fast asleep, the same 
as in the night. 


Mamma Speaks, 
Come, little Sleepyhead, 
Jump up and dress ; 

Papa’s in the barn-lot, 
Walter’s picking cress. 
Your pink mountain daisies 
Blossomed last night, 

And seven morning glories, 
Purple and white. 

I am getting breakfast, 
Kitty’s catching flies ; 
Come, little Sleepyhead, 


It is time to rise ! 
Sleepyhead. 

I almost laughed when Mamma spoke, but oh! 
how still I Jay, 

And when she saw my eyes shut tight she soft- 
ly stepped away. 

T’d like to see my daisies, but I know that they 
will wait ; 

This pillow fs so very soft, I don’t mind being 
late. 

‘The sheet curls over like a cave, as white as 
drifting snow ; 

I'll play there are small people there, that soft- 
ly come and go. 

Deep in the folds are hidden nooks, where, 
maybe, out of sight, 

They build their homes, and drive their sheep, 
and keep thefr windows bright. 


That patch of pink in. Mamma’s quilt is just 


That piece of stripe ts @ lotig-peth, with pretty 


hedges, green, 

Which, when thé children go te school, they 
gayly walk between. 

There’s Mamma, coming once again. I'll have 
to shut my eyes, 

And when she sees me sleeping still she will 
not make me rise, 


Mamma Speaks. 
Wake | little Sleepyhead ! 
Don’t be so late. 
Breakfast is all ready, : 
Papa’s at the gate. 
The sun in the heavens 
Is three hours high ; 
There is not a cloudlet 
In the blue sky. 
Jump up atid dress yourself ; 
We cannot wait. f 
Come, little Sleepyhead, 
The clock strikes eight. 


Sleepyhead. 

Now, did she think me playing tricks? I kept 
my eyelids tight, 

But there was something in her tone that said 
all was not right. . 

Well, never mind | I'll He and plan what I wii 
ad oud 

I'll play with Walter by the brook and ride 
upon the hay ; 

I'll count my daisies, feed my cat, and wash my 

' dolly’s clothes ; 

And then Mamma will make me learn my les- 
sons, I suppose. 


There! Now they*ve finished ‘breakfast, Tean 
hear the dishes clink. — 

The sun shines hot upon my face. It's tedious 
here, I think. 

I can hear the neighbor’s children in the next, 
yard at play, 

And, if they knew I slept so late, what would 
“Mell Graham say? 

Onj@eer! Pm tired: I wish Mamma would " 

T come and call once more. 

fo ee eo eempeeaee 

voiees at our door ! 










"Now, what did Waltermesn?. ean im 


dressed ¢o.fast! 


FP Pete ony ny ROO PIR 


at last. 

Oh, dear! The table’s cleared away and I have 
lost my share ; 

The fire’s gone down, the clock ticks loud, it’s 
lonesome everywhere. 

There’s Granémia, knitting in the poreli; shell 
tell me where they're gone. 

What! To Aunt Ann’s, for strawberries, and 
left me here alone ? 


I know she said “ Come early,” and I know 
this was the day ; 

But I never gave it one least thought while in 
my bed I lay. 
They'll have cheese-curds, and thick, sweet 
cream, and crisp seed-cakes to eat, 
While I go moping all day long and gaze 
adown the street. 

Dear Grandmamma, what shall I do? ‘You are 
80 very wise, 

I'm sure I see a little gleam of pity in your 
eyes. 

What? Go on foot to my Aunt Ann’s? It’s 
quite two miles, you know. 


Grandma Speaks, 
Well, never mind. When J was young, further 


than that I’d go. 

I used to chase the dancing streams and jump 
across the bogs, 

Hunt checkerberries by the rocks and by the 
mosey logs. 

I grew up straight and strong and glad, the 
friend of wind and sun ; 

But children nowadays, I think, would rather 
sleep than run. 

Sleepyhead. 

I’m going, Grandma! Where's my hat? The 
road is plain in sight ; 

It’s*just the turnpike to the toll and then turn 
to the right. 

There’ll be three houses, then the woods, and 
then Aunt Ann’s own gate, 

With pinks and poppies at éach side and rows 
of box set straight, 

I'll run right in, and laugh, and shout: ‘You 
thought me still tn bed ; 

But I want my berries and my cream, if lama 
Bleepyhead |” 

, New Yore Crrr. 
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MY TRAMP. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY MARGARET STANTON LAWRENCE. 


On the top of a high hill, in an enterpris- 
ing little prairie town of Western Iowa, 
stands a vine-clad cottage, surrounded with 
, well-kept lawnsand a fine stone walk, One 
morning, .ast Summer, I, the mistress of this 
place, was busy training my vines at the 
front of the house My thoughts had flown 
to my old home by the Atlantic Ocean, when 
suddenly I was recalled to my whereabouts 


| by hearing a pleading voice behind me say: 


‘‘Could you give me a pair of shoes, Miss?” 
I. turned, and beheld a good-looking boy. 
‘My first. thought was; How young you are ! 
The little fellow had.such.an attractive face 
‘that I felt drawn toward him: at once, and 
bade him sit.down on the-porch; while I 
went to see what I could find. When I 
reached the door, I turned and asked him if 
he were not thirsty, the day. being a warm 
‘one; and further questioning revealed the 
fact that he hadhad no breakfast. So I went 
iin search of my maid, Mary, and told her to 


take the child something to. eat,,out. under: 
the trees, and to be sure and give him a: 
glass of water, with plenty of ice in it... I., 


thonght the ice rattling against. the tumbler 


would delight his childish heart. I knew it - 


used to mine, when I was # youngster. 
' She spread some Graham gems, putting a 
bountiful quantity of butter om each; laid « 
chicken cutlet on @ plate, with a silver knife 
and fork; and.topped his feast with a large 
saucer, filled with fresh blackberries, andover 
them sprinkled plenty of powdered sugar. 
These viands she put on a pretty Japanese 
galver and in one corner laid 4 fringed nap- 
kin; nor did she forget the ice-water, using 
for the same a cut-glass tumbler, 
tramp had his breakfast served in style, I 
assure you. 
While the boy reclined on the grass, under 
shade tree, and ate his 
Senkfaat, I hunted about for shoes, stock- 
ings, ete. Knowing how refreshing it is, after 
a dusty walk, to-bathe one’s feet, I thought 
perhaps my tramp would enjoy it too, And, 
having found s pair of shoes that were a vast 
improvement on those the child wore and 
takings pair of fresh stockingt from my hus 
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band’s shelf, I armed myself with a little 
bath-tub, put some water fn it, then, adding 
soap, towels, and a wash-rag, I repaired to 
to the back yard. The boy's face fairly 
beamed when I told what I, had for him. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, “ that will feel awfully 
good. to my feet.” Noticing that his shirt 
was much soiled, I went in search of 8 
clean one, Finding one that would answer, 
if tucks were taken in the sleeves, I added a 
pair of trowsers, a collar, a silk necktie and 
last, but not least, a pocket handkerchief. 
On this I put some cologne, knowing how 
enchanted children are with perfume. 

On a second thought, I decided to have the 
child take a bath all over. After a little 
more searching, I found an old brush and 
comb, and, taking a looking-glass, so that he 
could see to part his hair straight, and with 
more towels, I returned to the trees. The 
child seemed delighted with all the nice 
things I had for him, and said: ‘‘ You bet 
I'd like to take a wash.” SolI told him to 
fill his tub with fresh water, and go to the 
woodshed and have a good bath. Mean- 
while, to leave his coat, vest, and hat with 
me, and I would brush and mend them. I 
sent Mary for my work-basket, brush-broom, 
and low chair; and, while I repair the rav- 
ages in these shabby garments, you, my 
friends, can lie on the grass, swing in the 
hammock, or recline on the hay-bed, and I 
will relate as much of the child's history as I 
have so far gathered. 

Now, I am not a believer in assisting all 
the tramps that come to one’s door; but this 
boy was so young, had such a good face that 
Tam sure even the hardest hearted of you 
would have taken a fangy to him and felt 
inclined to give him a helping hand. His 
name is Frank Henderson; he is about thir- 
teen years old. Some four years ago ‘his 
parents went from Aurora, a small town in 
Tilinois, to California. They lived in San 
Francisco, his father worked on the railroad, 
his mother did plain sewing, Two years 
ago his father was killed by. the falling of a 
bridge; and less than a year ago his mother 
died, leaving him and his younger brother 
with some friends of hers, who promised to 
care for them as ‘their @wn children. The 
boys were in different families, and the peo- 
ple Frank was with began to show that they 
were tired of him as soon as the money his 
mother left with them was gone. So he 
wrote to his grandfather, who lives near 
Aurora, ‘to know if he might go and live 
with him. His grandfather replied that he 
would be happy to have him, if the boy 
could find any way of getting there; but that 
he was so poor that he had no money to 
send him with which to buy aticket. After 
receiving this letter, Frank went to see his 
little brother; and, 'taking him out in the 
yard, where they could be alone, he told 
him what he was going to do, and promised 
to send for him as soon as he got to his 
grandfather’s and could earn the money. 
He said the people that Johnny lived with 
were good to him; so that he had no fear of 
leaving him with them; and, without say- 
ing a word to any one else and taking noth- 
ing with him, he turned his back on the 
Pacific Ocean and began his travels east- 
ward. 

He did not buy a ticket and take a seat in 
the passenger car, as you or I would have 
done, had we been starting out on such a 
long journey (it is nearly two thousand 
miles from San Francisco to Aurora); but he 
waited till no ome was looking, then 
jumped into a box car attached to a freight 
train. A box car is one in which goods are 
stored. It hasno windows, hence is very dark. 
He hid himself behind some boxes and soon 
the train began to move. There he remained 
till a brakeman discovered him, and, of 
course) he was put off at the first station; 
but he boarded the very next: train that 
came along and rode till he was ejected 
again. Sometimes he hid himself among 
the cattle on the stock trains; octasiorially 
he was able to steal a short ride on the back 
platform of the passenger trains; often he 
rode underneath the cars, keeping himself in 
place by catching hold the fron braces. 
Now and then he would come‘in contact 
with a tender-hearted brakeman or con- 
ductor, who would let him ride for several 
stations unmolested; but, as the railroad 
rules. are very strict in this particular, our 
young hero did not get many rides when 
those in charge knew that he was on the 
train. Some of the experiences and escapes 





he had were really quite thrilling. One in 
particular I remember, as I thought it showed 
a spirit of bravery that you would hardly 
expect to find in a child. Sometimes he 
walked on the track from one town to an- 
other. One evening, just at twilight, he was 
half across a long bridge, when he heard a 
train coming behind him. Either end was too 
far for him to reach in order to get out of 
the way; the bridge wasnarrow; there was 
hardly room enough for him between the 
track and the edge; and, as there was no 
railing, he feared, if he laid down, he might 
be shaken off as the cars rushed over. What 
should he do? The train was coming rap- 
idly toward him, the glare from the head- 
light shone down the rails, it lighted up the 
bridge so brightly that the child saw a round 
iron brace, a foot or so beneath the track, 
small enough for his hands to clasp. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, he caught hold of 
this and swung himself down underneath 
the bridge. The engineer, who was look- 
ing from his window, to be sure that all was 
right before crossing the bridge, had seen 
what looked like a man about half way 
across, and at almost the same instant that 
he saw this object it vanished. Thinking 
all was not right, he whistled for ‘‘down 
breaks.” The train was brought to a stand- 
still in the middle of the bridge. Leaving the 
fireman in charge, the engineer got out, to 
seé what had become of the person that dis- 
appeared so mysteriously; and there, cling- 
ing to an iron rod, he found our little hero, 


| trembling with fear lest he should fall into 


the dark, rushing waters beneath. He res- 
cued the child and carried him to the bag- 
gage car, where he was kindly received by 
the men and taken many miles on his jour- 
ney. All admired the boy’s pluck and by 
degrees they drew Frank’s story from him, 
Finding he had no money, the kind-hearted 
fellows took up collection for him. Thia 
money enabled him to pursue his journey 
with comparative ease for a season ; but when 
it was gone he was obliged to resort to his 
former mode of living—beg his food from 
door to door, and sleep in barns, empty cars, 
or in the fields, with only the stars, above 
him. Nor did he linger long in any place, 
for fear of being arrested as a vagrant, 

It was the first day of June when he left 
San Francisco, and the middle of July when 
he reached the western borders of Iowa and 
sat down under my trees, relating his ad- 
ventures, A distance of over fifteen hun- 
dred miles, the trip takes about five days; 
but it had taken our hero forty-five days. 


Before I had finished mending the child’s 
coat, he came out of the woodhouse, and, as 
he walked toward me, he looked like a 
different being, with his pretty brown curls 
dampened and brushed back from his 
forehead, his rosy cheeks so clean, and his 
bright blue eyes fairly dancing with delight. 
After he had emptied the water, hung up 
the towels to dry, I told him to fill his tub 
again and wash out the soiled clothes he had 
taken off. When his laundry work was 
finished, he carried the tub, ete. into the 
house, without being told. Then, as a re- 
ward, I bade him take his hat, which, he 
remarked, looked almost as good as new 
since the brushing and mending that I had 
given it, go over to t!. tree, near by, laden 
‘with large ripe cherries, and fillit full. He 
meeded no second bidding; but started on a 
run for the tree, and soon was hopping 
about from limb to limb like a sparrow. I 
patiently sewed on at his coat, and thought 
I never should get all the holes mended; but, 
as the hat and vest were very dilapidated 
when I took them in hand and now pre- 
sented quite a fine appearance, I lived in 
hopes and stitched away with renewed 
vigor. By the time he had filled his hat 
and returned to me I had arrived at the 
mending of the pockets. Of course, they had 
to be emptied, and such a mixture as I had 
in my lap! Twine, marbles, fish-hooks, 
nuts, one or two old knives, several jack 
stones, and a shining new harmonicon. I 
asked where he got it and if he could play 
any tunes. He said he could not play very 
well, as he had only had it about two weeks. 
It seems, when he reached North Platte, a 
small townon the Union Pacific Railroad, in 
Nebraska, it was th 4th of July. One of the 
features of the day was a race for boys. 
The distance was. twice around the public 
équare and the lad that won wasito have a 
harmonicon. | - 0 
' ** Well,” said’ Frank, looking'wWith pride 
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at his musical instrument, ‘‘ I most always 
used to beat when I ran races at school in 
San Francisco; so I thought I would just 
try, for the fun of the thing, as any boy was 
allowed torun. I tell you it was exciting. 
There was a big crowd and they shouted and 
yelled like everything. ‘You just bet it was 
hot; but I beat and got the harmonicon.” 

Then he played several little airs for me, 
and quite nicely too, I asked him all sorts 
of questions about San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia, to see if he really had been there. 
His answers plainly showed such to be the 
fact, and that he was remarkably observant 
for so young a person. By and by Mary 
joined us, bringing with her a large panful 
of peas to be shelled. Without being asked, 
Frank began helping her. When they were 
finished, he inquired if I had not something 
else for him to do. He seemed very grate- 
ful for all that I had done and anxious to 
do something in return. I bethought me of 
& quantity of stove-wood, lying in my back 
lot, that I wanted put in the woodshed, and, 
thinking he might like to stay and rest for a 
few days, and at the same time earn some 
money, I offered to give him a bed, his 
meals, and fifteen cents an hour for all the 
wood he piled. He jumped at the chance, 
and, furthermore, I said I would see if I 
could not get him a ticket for, at least, part 
of his journey, as I knew some of the rail- 
road officials. Before going in the house, I 
asked him if he would not like to havea 
book to read. ‘Oh! yes,” he replied. 
‘Have you Robinson Crusoe? I have read 
part of that and want awfully to finish it. 
It is a jolly story.” 

Finding the book, and, thinking it might 
please the little fellow to own the volume, 
I wrote his name on the fly-leaf and added 
by whom it had been presented. Then I 
took a postal card, wrote my name and 
address on it, and pinned it in the book; 
and I told the child to write me afew words 
when he reached his grandfather’s, as I 
would like to know whether he arrived in 
safety. I gave him a large sofa-pillow to lie 
on and left him out under the trees, entirely 
absorbed with Crusoe and his Man Fri- 
day. 
Whet my husband came to difiner, I told 
him about my tramp, and asked him if he 
had @nything that a boy could do down at 
his office. He said he had; that he wanted 
another boy and that the work was not 
hard; that he would pay him seventy-five 
centsaday. We talked it all over, decided 
to have the child sleep in the woodshed, on 
a cot, give him his meals, and let him stay 
and work as long as he wanted to. The 
boy seemed delighted at the prospect. of 
earning so much money. As the day was 
warm, I told him, after eating his dinner, to 
lie under the trees and sleep or read till five 
o’clock, when it would be cooler and the 
yard shady for piling the wood. 

T'was just lying down for my afternoon 
nap, when Mary tapped at my door. She 
said the little tramp told her to ask me if I 
was willing to let him take a walk by and 
by down the shady street in which we lived. 
He bade her tell me that he did not like to 
go without asking, for fear I would think 
he had run away. I told her to say that he 
might go, but to caution him to be back by 
five o’clock. He promised he would. 

On awaking from my siesta, I beheld 
Mary, standing at the foot of my bed, with a 
very long face. ‘‘ Madame!” she exclaimed, 
**do you know I believe that boy has run 
away! It is after five o’clock. The book 
you gave him is gone, so are his old shirt and 
stockings, Now I see why he put on those 
trowsers over his others. I thought at 
the time it was kind of queer in the child to 
want to wear two pairs of woolen pants on 
such a hotday. The little rascal! I believe 
he intended running away all the time. I 
never did believe much in helping tramps.” 
I never saw my good Mary so excited—she 
is generally asemild as a May morning; but 
alas! she was right. My boy never turned 
up. 

My husband and friends laughed at me 
and teazed mea good deal about my tramp; 
but I always stoutly maintained that part, at 
least, of what the child had told me was 
genuine. The knowledge he had of build- 













ion by hearsay or reading. About a fort- 
night after the foregoing events had taken 
place, Mary went to call ona sick friend, 
who had recently come to town. Wishing 
to amuse the suffering girl, she told about 
the tramp we had entertained fora day, and 
how her mistress cologned his handkerchief, 
and then the boy ran away. ‘‘ Well,” she 
said, ‘there may be a good deal of truth in 
what that child told you, after all. I come 
from Aurora, Illinois, and right near town 
there does live a farmer by the name of Hen- 
derson, and he is very poor too. About 
four years ago his son took his wife and two 
little boys and went to California for his 
wife’s health. Both he and his wife died, 
leaving these poor children out there among 
strangers. The grandfather felt awfully 
about it, but he could not raise the money to 
send them to come home with. Now, how 
do you know, Mary, but this is one of those 
boys? They have the same name, too, and 
stranger things than that have happened.” 
I felt quite rejoiced when I heard all this, 
My faith in the child had not been wholly 
shaken by his sudden departure, and now I 
fully expected to get the postal card I had 
given him. I waited patiently, from week 
to week, for nearly four months; but it 
never came. My hopes had about vanished, 
when one day I received a letter, directed in 
an unknown hand, and the writing on the 
inside was in still another hand; nor was it 
easy to decipher and the signature I was 
unable to make out at all. A friend sitting 
near took the letter, and, after some study, 
said: ‘‘ The name signed looks like Hinden— 
no, Hinderson. Do you know any such 
person?” 

All at once it flashed upon me that it was 
my tramp, and sure enough it was. 

The letter ran as follows: 

CarcaGco Oct 26 1881 

mis. frank E lawrence 

As I have ben so bisey That I could get the 
chance to Writ to you you must Excuse mé 
Fer not Writing To you iny snner than i did f 
still remember you and all so your Kindness 
That you did Fer me When stop at your House 
now i am at Work at the Fawell House now 
and Iam Doing as Well as cor Be Expect I 
mite come out There This spring if nothing 
happing ff I do i will call to see you I Ifke very 
much to see you all 1 Hope you Wont be so 
long Writing as ! Wer so i must Bring my letter 
to aclose Buy Saying good 

your Friend Henderson 
Tu Good By 

Direct your Leters The Farwell Hous eorner 

of Histeed st and Jackson 


For fear some of my readers may not be 
able to make out the letter, I shall translate 
it, correcting only the spelling: 

Curcaco, Oct. 26TH, 1881. 
Mrs. Frank E. Lawrence : 

As [have been so busy That I could not get 
the chance to Write to you you must excuse 
me For Writing to you sooner Than i did. 1 
stfll remember you and also your kindness That 
you did For me When! stopped at your House. 
Now 1 am at Work at The Farwell House and I 
am Doing as well as could Be Expected. I 
might come out There This spring if nothing 
happens if I doi will call to see you I would 
like very much to see you all. ido Hope you 
won't be so long Writing as I Were. soi must 
Bring my letter to a close By saying good-by. 

Your friend Henderson. 

Direct your letters The Farwell House. cor 

ner Halsted and Jackson streets. 


‘We had a great laugh over little Frank’s 
letter, and his coolness at never mentioning 
the fact that he had run away especially 
amused us. 

In my reply, I asked him how he got to 
Chicago and if he had been to his grand- 
father’s. His answer, which I give below, 
is about as unsatisfactory as his first letter, 
though it shows great improvement in hand- 
writing. 

CuicaGco, Jas 20 1882. 
Dear Mrs Lawrence 

I recived your letter the 20th and was very 
glad to hear from you I am not working in the 
Farwell house any more I am working in the 
Briggs house running the Elevator I have got 
yery good place where lam working I am get- 
ting along firstrate I will come out there next 
spring and get work there as Chicago is a very 
bard place I think I would like to work out 
there better than here I hope you are wellf 
have had a very bad Cold am not well yet but 
will be soon is there any hotel I Could get 
work in there I lost the book you gave me f 
would like to read it but I lost it before I read 
ft eo good by till 1 see you I wept from Red. oak 
to Des. moines then to rock island then to Chi 

where I am now. 


Please Answer Derect to Briggs house, 








am awts 


June 22, 1882.) . 





I was unable to answer this letter for | 
some time, and, as I have received no reply 
yet, I fear the boy may have left the hotel 
before my letter reached there; but, if I 
ovat get one, my friends, I will let you see 


t. 

Ican imagine my mature readers laughing 
at my manner of administering charity, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ Bath! ice water! cologne! What 
nonsense! Why did you not give hima 
good scolding for his yvagabondism and 
send him adrift?” 

But my young readers, especially among 
the boys, will enter into my feelings of pity 
and interest for the young wayfarer. Alone 
in this great world, without parents, friends, 
or home, he was like a little boat loosened 
from its moorings, swept hither and thither 
by the strongest current into which it might 
chance to drift. I know he appreciated my 
kindness, though he did take French leave, 
and, should hjs life prove a success, Iam sure 
he will send me the good news. I often 
think of that little boy and his long, hard 
journey; and no doubt he sometimes thinks 
of me and the few pleasant hours of rest he 
enjoyed in the little cottage on the hill. 

Counc, BLurFs, Iowa. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York.} 





CBRO8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first isin flavor but not in taste. 

My second’s in motion, but not in haste. 

My third is in workman, but not in skill. 

My fourth fs in grinding, but not in mill. 

My fifth is in fuel, but not in burn. 

My sixth is in winding, but not in turn. . 
My seventh is in level, but not in flat. 

My eighth is in beaver, but not in hat. 

My ninth is in standard, but not in flag. 

My tenth is in harrow, but not in drag. 

My eleventh’s in dolesome, but not in gloom. 
My twelfth is in weaver, but not in loom. 
My thirteenth’s in tillage, but not in farm. 
My fourteenth’s in pauper, but not in alms. 
My fifteenth’s in volume, but not in book. 
My sixteenth’s in baking, but not in cook. 
My seventeenth’s in bofling, but not in hot. 
My eighteenth’s fn getting, but not in got. 
My nineteenth’s in rancor, but not in hate. 
My whole let our motto be, early ent te. 


HOUR-GLABS. 

* + : . * 
* - «* 
* = *@ 

* + # 

@ w'@ 

7 
* + & 

* + * 

* - * 
*- . 
*- * 


1, a town of British India, the Presidency of 
Madras; 2, to amuse; 8,.a visionary; 4, to 
take place ; 5, a French word, meaning a ruler; 
6, a consonant; 7, a girl’s name: 8, a time of 
darkness , 9,a tmusical term; 10, a >~siness 
officer ; 11, exclamatory. 

The diagonal from left to right means tend- 
ing to a change for the better.. The diagonal 


froth right to left means to accuse. 
PoLiy. 


DOUBLE CORKSCREW. 
* + & 


* - + 

1, a color; 2, an insect; 3. a sharp; quick 
sound ; 4, a plot of ground; 5, a valgar name 
for a girl; 6, purpose ; 7, a very sniall child, 

Form the corkscrew, beginning at the upper 
right hand, and you ‘have to lay up or place. 
From theupper left band the corkscrew means 
to place again. X, Y, Z. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


WORD SQUARE. PYRAMID 
BARN 8 
, ALOE 6 ZF 
ROBE STATE 
NEED STABBER 
STILLNESS 
STARV ELINGS 
PreFix Puzziz.—1i, outbid; 2, o 


outery; 4, outlaw; 5, outlay: 6, outlet; 
outrun ; 8, outvie ; 9, outwit; 10, outeet. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


@ e * 
* . os 
* «+ & 
* + & 


1, final sum ; 2, to blot out; 3, reclines; 4, 


looks askence, The initials and centrais taken 


| er set av example of truthfulness. If he 








WHERE ARE YOU GoOINe? 
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First Diamond,—1, a cousonant; 2, a nega- 
tive; 3,two short words; 4,a pronoun; 5, a 
vowel. 

Second Diamond,—1,.a vowel ; 2, a card; 3,8 
place of resort ; 4, part of the head; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Third Diamond,-71, a vowel; 2, skill; 38, 
two short words; 4, an article ; 5, a vowel. 
Fourth Di d.—1l, a con nt; 2, by the 
way of; 3,a place of resort; 4,a drink; 5,a 
copsonant. QUEER. 


NuMERICAL EniGmMa.—A swift bird would 
be three weeks in flying round the world. 


Cuarnape.—Barnatable. 


Selections. 
THE TEACHER'S CONSCIENCE. 


BY PRES. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


THERE ure four points of a teacher's duty 
which are not always much emphasized— 
namely, his duty to cultivate in his pupils: 
1, the spirit of inquiry: 2, exactness or 
truthfulness: 8, the historical sense, 4, the 
sense of honor. 

1. It is the too common habit of elders to 
repress or try to repress in children and 
young people the spirit o* inqury, which is 
natural lo them, and to make them accept an 
answer, explanation, or decision based op 
authority, instead of encouraging them to 
reach their own conclusion through adequate 
iuvestigation. Linguistic studies foster, in 
both teachers and pupils, the inclination to 
rely on usage. Mathematical studies culti- 
vate thé taste for logical demonstration; 
and scientific studies, of all ‘the studies 
accessible to children, are best adapted to 
develop aod train @ just and genuine spirit 
of inquiry. Now, a daring spirit of in- 
vestigation into the laws of Nature, the 
customs and traditional opinions of society, 
the forms and processes of government, 
and the rules and results of trade is 
characteristic of the times, and it is of 
the utmost importance that not only the 
few leaders of opinion, but the common 
people also, should understand what can- 
did research is and implies. No adult, 
who thinks at all, can in these days help 
inhaling the pervading atmosphere of free 
inquiry and every child should be early 
habituated to it. The teacher should seize 
every opportunity to make his pupils in- 
quire, observe, and reason for themselves on 
every subject which can be brought within 
the range of their intelligence. He should 
use every means to restrict the appeal to 
authority. and to strengthen the: habit of 
reasopable inquiry «wod consequent deter- 
mination for one’s self. Even when enforc- 
ing that unbesitating obedience which is 
often pecessury to the well-being of a 
school, the republican teacher should re- 
member that submission to a law the 
grounds of which are understood and 
accepted makes citizens; but that submis- 
sion to an arbitrary command, from fear of 
punishment, makes slaves. 

2. Anotber very important babit which 
it ig the duty of the teacher to inculcate is 
the habit of exactness or truthfulness of 
thought and speech. A great step has 
been made in this direction when a child 
has been taught that it isa hard thing to 
get at a fact, to prove a proposition, or to 
establish « truth. Very few adults have 
any idea how hard this process is in histo- 
ry, language, philosophy, esthetics, natural 
science, or, i , apy department of 
knowledge. It is a natural tendency iv 
children and al] uninstructed persons to 
accépt unattested facts and unproved con- 
clusions which happen to fallin with their 
preconceived notions or prejudices: This 
tendency it is the duty of the teacher to 
combat at every turn, and with it the 
similar tendency to generalize hastily from 
afew instances. All Fe in exact ob- 
servation and exact description cultivates 
truthfulness, and this practice it should be 
the care of the conscientious teacher to 


It is all-important that the teach- 














provide. 


pretend to a knowledge which he does not 
possess; if he hesitate to avow on occasion 
his ignorance or his need of further study; 
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pect to succeed in teaching the children 
who are to his to be 
truthful. Perfect candor is ao‘indispens- 
able quality in a teacher. Children are very 
Tr detect any lack of this virtue in 
their instructors and governors.. Indeed, 
like all inexperienced persons, they are 
prone to attribute deceitful conduct to 
honest people. 

3. Again, it is the duty of the teacher to 
cultivate in his pupils from a very early age 
the seuse that they are bound by ind 

uble tiesto past and to future. generations; 
that they cannot live to themselves, alone; 
that they belong not only to a family, but 
to a town, astate, and a nation; and that 
they share in all the worth and wealth and 
in atl the barbarism and misery of their 
race. Biographies, family bistories, local 
monuments, gravevards, town annals, pub- 
lic ceremonies and observances, and the 
social and political organizations with 
which children come into contact must be 
made the vehicles of these ideas of common 
interests, rights, and duties, Children and 
young persons are naturally selfish, absorbed 
in the eager pursuit, from moment to mo- 
ment, of what seems to them good at the 
instant, without thought of their relations 
to others. This supreme selfishness the 
cultivation of the historical sense tends to 
moderate and subdue. 

4. Finally, the conscientious teacher 
ought to use every endeavor to implant in 
the minds of bis pupils a nice sense of 
honor. ‘This sentiment, which makes part 
of every fine or noble character, is at bot- 
tom a just sense of what is right, true, avd 
generous; but, as applied to one’s own con- 
sciousness, it is pearly equivalent to self- 
respect. Attributed in times past only to 
the privileged few, it must me the 
possession of the many, if free institutions 
are to prove durable. ‘That increased at- 
tention to the cultivation of this sentiment 
is needed in schools of all grades may be 
inferred from the deplorable state of stu- 
dent opinion in colleges concerning such 
Snanambie practices as presenting false ex- 
cuses, signing deceiiful statements in order 
to seoure trivia) or substantial advantages 
in violation of rules, answering falsely at 
roli-cails, and cheating at examivations, 
Young men who are guilty of these prac- 
tices in the colleges of the Northern States 
do not, in general, lose caste with their fel- 
lows thereby; and yet college students are 
the selected product of American schools. 
It is said—and, it is to be hoped, truly 
said—that in Southern colleges a whole- 
somer condition of public opinion prevails, 
The means of cultivating this sense of 
hoxor are chiefly these: In the first place, 
the conscientious teacher ought invariably 
to make a profound distinction between 
dishonorable offenses and those violations 
of necessary rules which may be inadmissi- 
ble, indeed, but are not inherently vicious. 
It confounds all moral distinctions in the 
minds.of his pupils if a teacher rebuke aud 
punish lack of application. pranks, or noise 
in the same manner as lying and cheating. 
Secondly, the teacher should invariably 
express the utmost reprobation of dishon- 
orable conduct. Thirdly, be should hold 
up for the admiration of bis pupils the 
words and actions of men and women who 
have conspicuously exemplified the mean- 
ing and worth of honor.— Unity. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





WitiiaM J. Covesi1, of Somerville, Mass,, 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. [lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 18771 was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I hada hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time a 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
m encedto feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past, 

‘I write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr, WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my siek- 
ness.” For Coughs avd Colds unsurpassed. 








af he be loose and slipshod in hisown state- 
ments and descriptions, he must not ex- 
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China-Lined Ice Pitchers, 





The lining is held in position by the thumb- 
screws in the cover, and can be easily removed, 
thus enabling every part to be cleaned, leaving 
no chance for the collection of rust or other 
poreign matter between the lining and outside 
wall. The lining is made of fine stone china 
and has no equal for preserving ice and keeping 
water pure. 


686 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, P. 









pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


V. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Wass: 
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Farm and Girden, 


The Agricnitural Fdjter. will 4 to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, that 
will make this department tons valuable to those 
of our subsoribers who feel specially interested.) 








SOME INJURIOUS INSEOTS AND 
THEIR REMEDIES. 

Save E. P. Roe, the well-known author and 
horticulturist: ‘* Nacure is very impartial. It 
is evidently her intention that we shall enjoy 
all the fruits for which we are willing to pay 
her price in work, care, and skill; but she 
seems equally bent on supplying the hateful 
white grub with strawbery roots and currant 
worms with aucculent foliage.” 

Indeed, the farmer and the gardener have to 
wage “an utrelenting ‘warfare’ from early 
Spring to late Autuma, lest theig insect foes 
destroy a portion of their a, be 
chard, and field crops ; 80. on al] Lagds 
arises; How shall we arrest thie creat uke 
insect-workers? Besides the birds, the bene- 
ficfal and parasitic insects which prey upon 
those injurious, the busbandman thust be on 
the alert, with his preventives and remedies, 
and, that he may be aided im so doing, the fol- 
lowing practical suggestions, derived from ex- 
perience, are made. The insects named are 
among the most common, as they are among 
the most destructive. 

Tree Borenrs,—These are larym of various 
brown and white-striped beetles, varying from 
one-half to three fourths of an \gch fm length. 
The female beetle deposits her Ip ‘May or 
Juneat the base of the tree und the young 
larva soon hatches and begins to bore Into the 
hark. Its presence is made known by its cast- 
ings, or, when there cannot be seen, the bark, 
especiallyot: young trees, \appeateydark and 
sometimes driesor cracks. In the treats&hent 
of this imsect prevention is the best eure. Gas 
or coal tar applied to the roots and lower 
body of the tree has proved effretual, or a 
wash mate of lime, sulphur, aloes, and water 
will be offensive to the beetles and prevent 
egg depositing. Apply frequently during the 
Summer. Ashes heaped about the trunk of 
a tree before the moths emerge in April are 
effective. To kill the borers blready in atree, 


digging ont with a knife, if they are near the } 


bark, is the surest method, though hot water 
poured in their burrows ora wire inserted and 
worked about are to be re@owmended. 

Tue Waite Grous,—This ietbe larva of the 
common May Beetle an@ Js foynd in nearly 
every garden, It is a great enemy to straw- 
berry plants, though meadows, corn, vexe- 
tablesp and even young nursery ‘stock are 
often Gomaged by it. Na deseription of the 
insect Js necessary, it is so well knowyp. The 
weasel, skunk, crow, and various ground 
beetles are {ts nataral enemies. Where the 
grubs are numerous, use set four or five years 
in suecession, at the fate of five or six bushels 
per acre; but care must be taken about using 
it too freely about plants. Some mir a tea- 
spoonful of sylphuy in the goi], when setting 
out strawberries, under each plant, Continual 
cultivation of the soll does not agree with the 
quiet habits of the White Grub, and should, 
therefore, ba practiced. 

Tue Onton BLY AND Maaaot.—The Fly is 
small and of # greenish white color. The 
female punctares the youog onion shoots near 
the ground, deposits her eggs, and closes the 
wound with a waxy secretion. They hatch in 
ten or twelve days. The maggots gnaw out 
and go down to the jitt]je hulb, After six or 
eight weeks, they bury ia the ground, where 
they remain through the Winter. Soak the 
onion seed in a strong brine for twenty-four 
hours, roll it in ashes, and sow, or mix a balf 
pound of sulphur with a pound of seed, where 
large quantities are sown, and sow together. 
Scatter salt, soot, or ashes over the rows at 
planting, and renew when onions are up, or 
apply equal parts of soot, air-slaked lime, 
ashes, and plaster when the dew is gn, 

THe Asparagus Restis.—This insect is very 
destructive to the asparagus crop in some 
of the country, it passes the Winter un 
bits of bark pr aticks or stonge and 
the asparagus shoets on their first appearapes, 
The egyaareoval inshape and always 
by the end. to the stalk. Larva a t 
growth in ten or twelve days. The veny be 
remedy for these pests, when but few 
are cultivated, is hand-picking. Lime may be 
applied with good effect when the dew ig on, 
All “‘ volunteer” growth should be destroyed 
inipring, thus forcing the female beetle to lay 
ver gs on the market shoots, which are cut. 

& oft) there is.no time for batebing. 

‘Ine boss BuG.—Though called after the 
rose, this \pseet ie quite as prevalent upon the, 
mape,ebery, plum, ete. Yt emerges from the 
ground See the middle of June and. remaing | 
thirty or days. They gre yeHowish white, 
tnged wit bine. No very satisfactory remedy 
has been fund. Gome sadyise pouting hot 
Water op (¢ kound under the bush sbous the: 


“short time, even when'the powder fs. rot fre- 
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tinge the Insecta are expected to appear, A 
mixture of one gallon whale-oil soapand three 
gallous water, applied to the leaves before 
flowers appear, with a syringe, will rid the 
bushes of these pests frequently, 

Tue Wrae Workm.—This is to be distin- 
guished from the Cut/Worm and the Myriapod, 
though they, are frequently. confounded and 
ove. remedy made applicable to all. The lerve 
of the Elaters, the Jumpers, Supping Bugs, 
ot Click Beetles are very ‘troublesome to eorn- 
fields,’ to' wheat, rye,’ oats, and even garden 
vegetables, and are, therefore, ope of the worst 
insect énemfes the farmer has to contend with. 
Unlike the Cut Worm, they donot wait for the 
shoot to sppear above ground, but they attack 
the kergel when first planted. They are most 
common in old pastures, where they feed upon 
ttre grass-roots, their favorite food. In such 
cases the only positive remedy is fallowing. It 
isnot sufficient to simply Sammer fallow the 
lapd and let ft lay; but all vegetation should 
be kept down and the soil should be frequently 
stirred. If atrong lime is plowed in, it will 
help to drive the Wire Worms away. They are 
most effectually fought in dry seasons. In the 
garden, on light soil, lime, salt, soot, and ashes 
may be applied, with generally favorable re- 
sults, 

In closing, I will mention two general rem- 
edies for the ravages of such insects as the 
cabbage worm, squash-bug, current-worm, 
radish-fiy,and the like. The first is recom- 
mended by Prof. Cook, of Michigan, and is 
prepared as follows: To two quarts of soft 
soap add two gallons of water. Heat toa 
boiling temperature and add oné pint of car- 
bolic acid fo its crade state. Mix one part of 
this liquid with fifty parts of water for use on 
radish plants. Plants should be sprinkled as 
soon as they come up, and thereafter every 
week or ten days. Be sure that the liquid is 
sufficiently dilated as not to injure the plants. 

Another remedy, or insecticide, which is 
doing g004 work, is Pyrethrum or Persian In- 
sect Powder. It may be applied in a dry 
state or in a water solution, When used dry, 
it should be applied when the dew ison. The 
water solution may be applied with a syringe 
orsprinkling-pot. The greatest. objection to it 
is ita present cost and the necesaity for its fre- 
huent application. Its efficacy lasts but a 


moved by the ralu, Its great advantage {stn 
being “death ” to ipseets, but, perfectly harm- 
legs to man and domestic animals, In this it 
is superior to Parte Green or London Purple, 
which must be used with caution. It is worthy 
thorough trial. 

** AGRICOLA,” 





BARLY-CUT AND WELL-MADE 
HAY. 


BY T. B. TERRY. 





1 worpseR how many of the readers of 
your paper know the value of nicely cured, 
early-cut hay, raised on deep, rich, clean, 
thoroughly cultivated soll, where a regular 
rotation is practiced. I have cut my grass 
early for twelve years, and perhaps a little of 
my experience may waken up.some who-are 
yet doubting to see the value of this practice. 


Some years ago I took twelve dairy cows 
to winter, providing inthe bargain with the 
owner that I might “strip” them a few weeks, 
as I wished to make some butter for our own 
use. The cows were brought here November 
17th, and had not been fed anything, getting 
only what they picked out of doors. The first 
night my man stripped faithfully, and got four 
quarts of milk, He laughed at me, aud I pre- 
sume the owner laughed in his sleeve to think 
bow he had sold me. (I had allowed him a 
few dollars for the privilege of milking them a 
while.) Nothing daunted, I told my man to 
continue stripping twice a day and I would 
feed, and my turn to laugh would come by 
and by. The cows were fed early-oul timothy 
and clover hay, and now and then a feed of 
Hungarian (cat in blossom); Hghtly at first, 
but, after they got used to it, all they would eat 
clean. They had warm shelter, and water not | 
colder-than 80°. They were fed nothing besides | 
what I havegstated. Ina very short timegwe 


were ix pounds of nice {shot tips 
a day six weeks. 
About therst of last. November Lbought a 


pair of six-gear old horses. The man I ht 
them of wag an execlent horseman an e 
horses weredp extra fine condition (‘fixe@ up 
to, sell’’ -- of the neighbors said). They 





omer 
ished the amount of grain and increased he 
amount of hay fed, until at the end of one 
ménth they were getting nothing but early-cut 


timotbyandidg ay (all they would eat clean 
three times a and water, and they have 
had nothing elée sines. They weighed the day I 
dought them 2,560 pounds, At thé end of two 
meénths, aut ofearioaity, I weigh éd th 
and their weight then was 2,700 pounds. At 





the end of anetber 80 days they weighed 9,810 


‘pounds; after still another month, 2,880; and 


now, after nearly three months, during which 
time we have done our Spring work, they turn 
the scales at 2,715. Theyare in perfect health 
and very fat. An old farmersaid, not long ago, 
that they were the fattest team be ever saw. 
They pull the plow, rupning nine inches deep, 
ap though it was a plaything. Their former 
owner was in my stable, not-long since, and 
said to me: “It’s almost a wiracle, Terry; 
bnt your hay is as good as common hay and 
onte.”’ This answers the question [ agreed to 
apswerin my last as to what I did for oats for 
nly horses. 

Iam not writing thisto brag up my horses 
or hay—neither one fs for sale ; but to call the 
attention of those who still let their grass stand 
too long to the greater value it would have if 
cut early, particularly on clean, thoroughly 
caltivated and highly manured land. In re- 
gard to the value of such hay for feeding beef 
cattle, I will give you the experience of an old 
and successful farmer, who has kept steers 
every Winter for 30 years. He said tome: “I 
cap put as many pounds of flesh ona certain 
number of steers in the Winter, in a warm 
barn, with the early-cut hay from a ten-acre 
lot, as those same steers wotld have put on 
bad they run in the lot and eaten the grass as it 
grew.’’ Now, brother farmers, do not pass these 
by as big stories. They are “‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
‘ We speak that we do know.”” Whatever else 
you may do, make up your mivds to eut a part 
of your hay, at least, early this year, and cure 
it nicely; watch.the relish.with which your 
horses and catfle will eat it next Winter and 
the effect it will have on; them ;-and you will 
never go back to the old way, any more than 
you woulé exchange your mowing maeline 
for ascythe or the self-binder for tbe cradle. 

Our practice has been to cut twice—once 
about the middle of June and agsin about the 
last of July—and then feed: off the third crop 
or plow for wheat: This year we intend to 
mow three times and not have atiy stock on 
the meadows. A fair crop would be about 
two and one-half, ove and one-half, and three- 
quarters tone for the three cuttings... Con- 
siderably more than 24¢ tons bas been raised in 
this vicinity for a firat crop, bat the quality of 
the bay is notas good. When acrop will make 
214¢ tons per acre, if the weather is good, cut tt, 
and let the rest of the strength go into the 
next crop. I mow after 2 0’clock fm ‘the after- 
noon, w the weather promises to be fair 
for some Gays, an@rake the next day, between 
2and5; thefollowing day, about 100’clock, 
turn over the windrows, and after diener cock 
up. If the weather is bright and warm all the 
time, it goes in the next day, without opening 
the cocks. I keep plenty of help at work in 
the potato field about the'time of haying, and 
at the least sign of rain we rake and cock up, 
in which case it may be necessary to open the 
cocks more or less before drawing in. But, 
uoless rain does threaten, we never cock up 
merely.. wilted grass or clover. The great 
point in haying is to have the nerve to cut 
largely just at the beginning of fair weather. 

How many times I have known farmers, 
after three or four days, tosay: ‘* Well, I guess 
we are going to have some good weatber and I 
will eut some bay.”? And they cut. it, to get 
wet, just when they should have been drawing 
their hayintothe barn, They had not learned 
‘in time of peaee to prepare for war.” At 
the beginning of fair weather it is wewally cool, 
and grase cut after 2 o'clock will not cure 
enough to be injured by the dew that night, 
and the next night, being left In large windrows, 
the injury is very slight, I used to turn by 
hond a heayy crop of grass when it was cut 
with a side-cut, machine. 

Inquiry is often made in the Country Gentle- 
man about hay caps. They are nice things 
and sometimes will save their cost in a single 
storm; but the farmer should be a good 
weatber prophet, and, ff he is, he will very 
rarely need to use them. We have a lot of 
them, but I do not remember that we have 
used one in.three years.. If you wish touse 
them, put the hag up in cocks of 200 to 200 
pounds each, and make capr about stx feet 
square of heavy sheeting. Fasten a string, 
with a loop in it, to each corner of thé cap. 
Use pine made of strips of shingle about Ti 
inches wide, with @ notch in the i end and 
the other end sharpened, Pin the down 
tight, and they will protect the hay through 9 
storm that will blow down rail-fences,; A man. 
will sleep better with bis clover bay. covered, un- 
leas pereha as happened to a friend: of mine) 
some st kes bim. up to tell him there 
are a lot of white cows” in lis meadow. — 
Country Gentleman. 

Smaart Co., O, 


To illustrate the unfairness with which cer- 











2 position makes the theories he promul- 
. s the more dangerous, and influences the 
of his fellow-members of the Board, 
as its secretary, Mr. John E. Russell. 
Condit Whotada Goe‘al the champion of 
those who have little orno faith in ensilage ; his 
pen and voice are busily employed in warning 
the farming classes against the use of ensflage 
and in depreciating its estimated feeding value. 
Knowing that Secretary Russell’s opinion was 
founded on hearsay evidence, and not upon any 
experiments with his own silo, we determined 
to visit Dr. Nichols’s farm, at. Haverhill, Mass., 
and learn for ourselves the cause of his ill suc- 
cess or, at least, his unfayorable opinion of 
silos andensilege. So, last month, we drove up 
to the Doctor’s celebrated farm, to sce his silo. 
We learned, much to our surprise, that the 
Doctor had neither silo, nor cattle, nor sheep, 
nor swine; that the farm was closed for the 
season ; that it was only used as a place of 
Summer resort for the Doctorand his most 
estimable family during the growing season. 
We were then led to presume that his experi- 
ments with ensilage were made in his city resi- 
dence, with the blow-pipe and crucible of his 
well-warmed laboratory, and surrounded with 
the choicely bound volumes of his chemical 
library. 

However, our visit to Haverhfll was not a 
failure. Even this disappointment had its com- 
pensations. Having learned that Mr. Thomas 
Sanders, of Birchbrow Farm, whose broad acres 
and elegant grounds join Dr. Nicbols’s country- 
seat, had constructed two silos—one in 1880 and 
asecond in 1881—we made himaeall. Ip Mr. 
Sanders’s well-appointed stables, barns, and 
pens, we saw fine horses, beautiful Jersey cows, 
well-rounded Hereford steers, and goodly speci- 
mens of the swine family, all consuming ensil- 
age with avidity and profit. No practical farmer 
could talk an hour with Mr. Sanders and exam- 
ine his live stock and not become a convert to 
the system of ensilage. We asked Mr. Sanders 
why his neighbor, Dr. Nichols, was se much 
opposed to ensilage.» He could give us no 
answer, only remarking that during the past 
two years the Doctor had been promising to 
come over and look into the, matter of silos 
and ensilage ; but he had never taken the oppor- 
tunity. Mr, Sanders, however, thought he 
could eonvinee the Doctor of the value of en- 
silage, if he would take time to look into its 
actual practical results on the farm, 

On the. other sideof Dr. Nichole’s eountry- 
seat at Haverhill is a beautiful farm, owned by 
Mr. John E. Gale, of that city. To this we pro- 
céeded, to examine Mr. Gale’s silo and to 
question him on the subject of ensilage. Suf- 
flee it to say Mr. Gale has fed nearly 150 tons 
of ensilage to cows that are producing milk for- 
a most fastidious citytrade. His customers are. 
loud in the praise of Mr. Gale’s milk. His cows 
consume ensilage readily, give a generous flow 
of superior milk, maintain a most elegant con~ 
dition in health and flesh. . Mr. Gale expects to. 
enlarge his silo capacity this season; is a full 
believer in the new system ; can feed. many head 
more of stock off the same number of acres 
than under hay feeding ; and thinks he cap con- 
vince any farmer who is open to conviction 
of the immense value and advantage of ensil- 
age, “‘Why don’t you convince your neigh- 
bor, Dr. Nichols?” we remarked, “‘ He does 
not believe the feeding of ensilege is any 
advantage over the feeding of dry fodder.” 
“J am certain I could show. him the superior 
value of ensilage, if he would take the pains te 
investigate it practically, as I have done.’ Dr. 
Nichols has promised many times to come over 
and examine my silo and the effect of ensilage 
on my cattle ; but up to this time he has never 
favored me with a eall.”—American Cultivator, 





HOW TO TRAIN TOMATO VINES. 


In my experience and observation in the cul- 

tivation of the tomato plant I have never seen 
so profitable a way as is practiced by my next 
neighbor. When his ground is made ready, be 
sets the plants fn rows, about four feet apart and 
three feet intherow. When about a foot high, 
he pleees'a stake, about six feet long, firmly 
driven into the ground, leaving about four and 
a half feet above ground: To these stakes the 
stalks are tied, pains being takeu as the plants 
‘grow to havea croteh at or nearthe ground. 
As these two branches grow, he entwines them 
about the stake. When any branches start 
out of the main stalk, they are allowed to grow 
only 4 few inches long, then headed in by tak- 
ing Off the terminal buds. In that way many 
side branches are furnished for bearing. 


» When’ planted im this way, the plants are. 


easily cultivated ; light and air freely circulat~ 
ing in every part. The tomatoes, being thus. 
favored, grow very large, and, being so far 
above the ground, are free from dirt and all 
washing and cleaning are avoided. They sre 
ready for market when picked. Where there 
is not a suitable branch formed pear the 
ground, one stalk is wound around the stake 
' and does: very. well. -When the stalks reach 


‘pou Pow oho stake, they are not allowed to - 


| go higher. On plants set out im this eljmate 


~ 


# 








June 22, 1882] 










about the last “ot A Kpril. a or or first of May the | the 
first ripe Geib « “about the middle) 
Tuly..and growth of vine and yield of fruit 
continues until frost kills the leavep—Ganely., 
threemonths of ripening. 

My aeighbor telle me that in a good grow- 
ing season be bas picked from half a bushel to 
three pecks from each avérage stake, and no 
larger or smoother tomatoes than hig appeared 
in market. HW also telis me that be qould 
rather have the stalkg taller than shorter, in 
this way of training. the stalks the fruit is 
ripetwo weeks earlier than by the low. way oft 
training: The object of, this trimming .is to 
induce growth of frait; instead of unnecessary 
branches. When the stalksare in rapid growth, 
trimming is, needed, onee, iv tem, ory twelve 
- ‘Ii this way-he has raised at the rate of 

aden ea: per acre.—Cowiitry em ‘ 


= : 
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A STEAM PLOW AT WORK. 


A Pareo (Dakota) letter to the Boston 
Journal sys; *‘ After all that has been done 
with refereriee to bringing out 4 steam-plow ip 
this eousitry, it remains for am»ingenious Eng- 
lishmau te invent amd place im successful 
working a steam-plow. Mr. J. G. «Allen, of 
Leeds, Eng., agent for Jno. Fowler & Co., the 
manufacturersof steam-plows at Leeds, Eng., 
is accomplishing some excellent work onthe 
Aurora Fart, belonging to Captain Thomas* 
W. Hunt, at Blanchard, Dakota. 





4 


It isattract~] 
ing a great deal of attention and farmersare 
coming iv-leng distances to see the plow at 
work. “Two enormous tractiép engines are |.. CRO 


placed about three to five handred@ yards apart. 
Beneath ea¢h engine and bolted to the boiler 
is d steel drum, about-five fe@ in diameter. To 
these drumsis attached @ steel cable, about 
three-quarters of an inth in diameter, five 
bundred yards long, an@@apable of sustaiving 
a weight of thirty tons, which drags the plow 
to and fro across the field. The plow isa 
framework of iron, resting upon two large 
wheels; on each side of this frame aré firmly 
fixed ‘Six plows, with coulters, that cut tix 
furrows sizteen inches wide-each time the me 
chine.erosses the field. On thé arrival of the 
plow at thé @#d. of the furrow, the gange 
changes position, aud the plows that have 


been im tiehir ave lowered and ready to start 
back.| One nine fs sufficient to guide the 
plow, and, seated. over the body of the ma- 
chine, divgets One of the two large wheels ia 
the furrow last terned by means of a hand- 

at ice fs +f ‘about forty-horse 
power au@’ weighs shout. sixteem tons, : Whén 
the plow reaches one side of the tield, the en- 
gine on thatBide moves abeed eight feet, the 
operation takirg three and one-half minutes 
only, aud.the plow is started back to the other 
side ofthe field. ‘Ihe plow will break from 
twenty-five to thirty-five aeres per day, aecord- 
ing -to the #0", location, and lay of the land, 
ete. It also does harrowing. 


~ HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dz, W.H, Pagmbiuk) Toledo, O; says: ‘ft 
have presciibed the ‘ Acid’ in a large variety 
of diseases, and have been amply satisfied that 
it is a valuable addiuon to our list of medicinal 
agents.’’ 
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2 “Phosphate is of rere 
season everywhere bh 


Phosphate is prompfly ‘availa le 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using th 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular. giving fall 


ea duner- Poor 


t Am- 


eae ‘cays chet fr, 75 Slangh- 
fs to pa 

standard. dard ay out mina for 
tune. bes 









‘Phil 















CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and,) 
if properly handled, to ° give 
perfect satisfaction: Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 
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THE REMINGTON, |AGRICULTURAS \COs Hips, N. Y, 
"Branch OMicoss 57 Ronde St. N, ¥x, and 21 ee “y Bearer Th, 


THE  enindicabvers ah 2 


; 


mene pleased-to chiatry, tpon ‘ipo 4 


. Price 
a hend. 
: — Agriculturist.:......:. $1 25°"'$1 80 T i ered at our office onthe receipe 
tlantic Montbly................ 8 50°" 4:00 each, or aént ( vom the 
Centtiry Magazine (formerly Serfb ‘| dollar and t 
ch 5 Sh vedeck Oeics chen’ 3 50 price is $1 50. Aeut ot i the 
Frank Diustrated Week?y, : 2: given below : 
Harper’s | MEN sacs cccteneceas 
Mar SPO ot ptas teense cones ; ® 
© ites hab ie: cditandivies 3 50 
“Young People (Weekly), 1 35, 
Lippincott’s Magezine,....... «200 
Lippincott’s Sinday Magazine... 2 40 
Littell’s Living Age........s vvier Z 50 








$1 





THE INDEPENDENT 


“has for sale the ‘ohiowing named ‘tite Steei Engrav- 
ings andthe | Folio wing Pubticstions, me, Which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
ENGRAVINGS. 
DING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
a” Cmeoy ys —_ 
“ +4, 1% 00 

























































THE “FIRST 
TI 


ON Re wee Cee eee ced ede 


bab cewees ce renscdwadeneed deka 


EX. 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENBY | 


100 
Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on reveipt of the mouey. 


e~., 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 
Frank Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


Sabet cere ee rwe ee teweeeterereseee 





THE MOST SATISFACTORY MACHINE 
oyn ve - | E ‘ TET] Oo ORY 


They will develop more nomen domore 





eee eeeeeeee ete Hersereseereseees 


nal Gaacleubant to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


The Independent, 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


ere arity N, 











AW, 







Middletown Springs,Vt. 








Owe one iikw subscriber, in 
QMO WOMMIGOMTOO HW IU. ow cece ccc cece eeeee 5 00 
be Ty ion with | two NEW subscribers, in 
Gicvedt ihree years ogee evaes ate rhein stb 4 $3 
= ion with three new subscribers, 838 
ehh eb ee TIT Mit 
One subscription four yoars...............--000,+ 
, Ses with NEW subscribers, “19 9@ 
a One subscription f ve yeara..cil.scc20s040.... 0.0 
- g ei A Quer Av of the seme rate, invesi- 
Pure Bone Su of Lime. 7 will One remittance: 
| Grommd Bone, Meal, Bone Fléwr. | 000 pemeary cain (principle that i abort 
- e 5 
New York Office, 2 Street. |, the expiration of time pald f 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 


Gy Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


peek Cone oe Dratio if possib 4 ‘when ayes 


‘these can be procured, send the money in a ® Reais. 
} TERED LETTER. t ti item is 
E virtually an fogere! preeeted ee art, sess by 
and uy to reguter 
books with- 


















" e su 
b D sound . ret 
bl Sent 4 oy saall for 8 etter atam we 
AY. BAP ermocten a ape. given on the tr address label’: 
paper. and to renew two or three wee: 
to expiration, so that no loss of numbe: 


rete RECEIPT o < ier paver is a optietent receipt 
RST c Recet 
remitted to RENEW ite ted by 






nck ee 





BELLS. 





ay indica 























ptions 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE she oeaee te im the date of expiration on the litt eel 
MENEELY tate FOUNDRY, lBeeaer PIE ae 
waite im hg purposes. War. p is 
sted sats Messrs. 
* \ me Ty oCiinn aaa, 
Clinton Hy a Bell rs 








. aT a 
C\URBING ARRANGEMENTS, 





1882, 
PERSONS Jestring t to omer. ether periodic 
will Gul gt greatly to.their advantage tose 


their subscriptions through this office. Any of 
the following: Publications will be sapr it 
connection ith Ten LxpevEWnENa, on se A 
of thee sum named in addition to the reguler 
price of Tax Lxotorgear 418, | 
eanvem. ¢ : 
a periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, fo ” Atinit 


tO, aoe 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

: ‘Broadway, New York City 
| ,| PAGES FOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 





be, 


cation, at fevprable rates, other periodi¢als and 
publications than those mentioned belaw, 
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THE SOLID LEATHER 


‘Ornamental Nails and Buttons, 


ANUPACTURED BY THE 


AMBRIOAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON 00., | 


Providence, BR. I. . 
) Patented Oct. 18th, 1681, and Feb. ‘Mth, 1882. 


FOR UPHOLSTERY, PURNITURE, 
CARRIAGES, and RAILWAY GARB, 


Superior in strength, beanty, and durability to metal- 
headed nails and covered leather 


‘indorsed and for eale. by the finest trade 
’ “a ut the country. 


| a. 


thee Buin Bonk and. Shon in the Word 


Canvas Hunting Suits. 
| Leather Goods, of every description, 





for Sportsmen. 
KNAPSACKS, LEGGINS, | 
MOCCASINS, BAGS. | 


Will Make Special Articies to Suit 


Customers. 
mend for Catalogue. 


THOMSON & SONS, 
P.-0. Box 1016, 301 Broadway, N.Y. 


PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 

factti¥e in its various patented improvements. 
The'new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 

ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled* 
The -new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 


which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 


Bend for Uireular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS». | 


W arerooms, 
| 156 Tremont-st., Besten, 


me €CCused> of Faridess. “Yet thousands experience 
wthis feeling —enpeeially, in Summer—iv copse- 


quenee Of 4 Aisbrdered condition of the stomach, 


“Twhicd s few, rétreshigg draugits Of Thpsiant’s 


SEeLTzEe APERIEST would be sure to remedy. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


-SEASONABLE SUITS 
FOR MEN, BOYS AND. CHILDREN, 
IMMENSE SPOCK: LOW PRICES. . QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


BROADWAY to WARREN ST, (opposite City Hall) NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 














Description of this Cut, with 
over 50 (iefnalog FLORENCE 







ted rules f = 
KNITTING i?e 
Silk, sent ax sthvaleed es 57 
Nonotuck Silk Co, /7 FF 3° 
Florence, Mass. 


391LWOO 


pt 


F SHHL MOA UAANAMAUDIS UNOA ASV 
SEW JERSEY ENANEL PAINT WORKS, PHT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PALNT, 


ALWAXS READY FOR USE. CAN BE APPLIED tay en pos 








felt as if phe did't want.to do.apything” was, 



























Established 1780. 
‘gore ‘ata 46% ‘Aaz0y, 
amg widimg § “ON 


SHAW, ag |p & CO., 
Parlez, _thared, and Ledge Faraiture, 








Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
ad on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 





if Apne, —_ Black, or shade, tint, or color. cially 
adapted vied to wi Spd th Ay ad “ ‘in cling” Igo Metallic Paint for Brie a and yea 
e ipewee-air witbou Anent. 93 Woet Lot Lombard t Street. Baltimere, M 





FARSON’S 
q ty | 
lth ent 
quenta 7 y fabnples 
to select from. 
Prices Greatly Re- 
duced. 











tc” Write for circulars 
or examtne the styles at 


+ . 2 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
















‘RUBBER PAINT. 
Send fora Semple Card of eae x m, . 
smooth, pay. durable, and econom: uy shade < 
N. 8 there are imita , 
ond Chaney’ dot the Cobnane Wenn Bes a perks 
Pacuapten 8 SSRWars adie Lato 

SEXD TO 
EK. D. BURT & ©0., 


There is 
tions now on the 
nee ches ‘the above 
Burt's Shoes. 
287 Furor Sr., BROOKLYX, N.Y., 
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"4 DOME JAKIONZEO38 | 


ia | Late tuoeracrmerdimn soktcviian iia otise $ | 

seen Un Sq oar bedi 
ay Sle of Artistic Grat¢s and Renders 

[in Brass, eal bronze, Sreel.and The - 461 cma =| 



































cetved as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y¥.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. , 













7 REWORKS, S. hal and Be pe Seating. 
~FLACS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS 


Fourth of July Celebration, |. ae 


“BAKER, PRATT & CO 
at the Very Lowest Market Prices. somenser, ari. oT 
Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 


formation in regard to every kind of Fire- EMERSON F 





works, Flags, ete., Sent by Mail, free toatl 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Seto Bary Seton of the 


In all cases full particulars 








USE DEVOE’S 





Mo: 7 Park Place, New-York. « buvor M’F’S CO., Mi’rs’, New York City. 







Ania Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. , 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., Brilliant Oi=| 


1789. BACH TIAN 1882. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42ad St., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


me TILES 














Tus “Inpepexparr” Pagss, 21 ssp 23 Boss Staxsr 














